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THE 


ABB-QT     OF    WHALLEY, 


THE  Cistertian  Abbey  of  Whalley  was  founded  by  Henry 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  having  given  the  advowson  of 
the  parish  to  the  abbey  of  Stanlaw,  in  Cheshire,  the  monks 
procured  an  appropriation,  and  removed  hither  in  1296, 
increasing  their  number  to  sixty.  The  parish-church  is 
nearly  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
north  of  England.  This  foundation  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  flourishing  establishment,  "  continuing,"  as  Dr.  VVhitaker 
informs  us,  "  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to  exercise  un- 
bounded charity  and  hospitality ;  to  adorn  the  site  thus 
chosen  with  a  succession  of  magnificent  buildings  ;  to  pro- 
tect the  tenants  of  its  ample  domains  in  the  enjoyment  of 
independence  and  plenty ;  to  educate  and  provide  for  their 
children  ;  to  employ,  clothe,  feed,  and  pay  many  labourers, 
herdsmen,  and  shepherds  ;  to  exercise  the  arts,  and  cultivate 
the  learning  of  the  times ;  yet,  unfortunately,  at  the  expense 
of  the  secular  incumbents,  whose  endowments  they  had 
swallowed  up,  and  whose  functions  they  had  degraded  into 
those  of  pensionary  vicars  or  mendicant  chaplains." 

The  ruins  of  Whalley  Abbey  are  situated  in  a  beautifully 
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sequestered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Calder,  presenting 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  county.  The  site  sufficiently  exemplifies 
that  peculiar  instinct,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  guided 
the  monks  in  their  choice  of  situations.  "  Though  the  Cis- 
tertians  affected  to  plant  themselves  in  the  solitude  of 
woods,  which  were  to  be  gradually  essarted  by  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  and  though  they  obtained  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  tithes  on  that  specific  plea,  yet  they 
were  excellent  judges  of  the  quality  of  land,  however  con- 
cealed, and  never  set  about  their  laborious  task  without  the 
assurance  of  an  ample  recompence." 

John  Paslew,  the  last  Abbot  of  Whalley,  appears,  by  a 
reference  to  his  arms,  to  have  been  of  the  Paslews  of  Wis- 
wall.  The  first  twenty  years  after  his  election  were  passed, 
like  those  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  duties  of  his  choir,  in 
the  exercise  of  hospitality,  in  attention  to  the  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  his  house,  or  in  the  improvement  of  his  buildings  ; 
but  a  storm  was  approaching,  before  which  either  his  con- 
science or  his  bigotry  prevented  him  from  bending,  and 
which  precipitated  his  ruin  and  that  of  the  abbey.  The 
religious  houses  in  general  were  now  greatly  relaxed  in 
discipline,  and  many  of  them  dreadfully  corrupted  in 
morals.  What  was  the  state  of  Whalley  must  now  be  left 
to  conjecture,  though  charity  should  incline  us  to  think  no 
evil  to  those  against  whom  no  specific  evidence  appears. 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  now  commenced,  and  Paslew 
seems  to  have  been  pushed  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
rebellion.  When  this  expedition  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
and  disgrace  of  its  promoters,  every  art  of  submission  and 
corruption  was  vainly  employed  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
Paslew  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  tried  and  con- 
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demned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  interred  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  parish  church,  under  a  stone  yet  remaining  ;  the 
ignominious  part  of  his  sentence  being  remitted  out  of  res- 
pect to  his  order. 

"  The  attainder  of  an  abbot  was  understood,  however 
rightly,  by  the  crown  lawyers  of  that  time,  to  infer  a  for- 
feiture of  the  house ;  and,  accordingly,  without  the  form  of 
a  surrender,  the  abbey  of  Whalley,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
was  instantly  seized  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  thus  fell  this 
ancient  foundation. 

"  Fr.  Thomas  Holden,  younger  son  of  Gilbert  Holden,  of 
Holden,  Gent.,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  surviving 
monk.  On  the  dissolution,  he  appears  to  have  returned  to 
his  native  place.  In  1550,  we  meet  with  his  name  as  Sir 
Thomas  Holden,  curate  of  Haslingden  ;  and  in  1574  he  was 
licensed  to  the  same  cure  at  the  metropolitical  visitation  of 
Archbishop  Grindall,  held  at  Preston,  by  the  style  of 
Thomas  Holden,  clerk,  of  sober  life  and  competent  learning. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  the  last  surviving  monk  of 
Whalley  a  protestant  minister,  thirty-seven  years  after  its 
dissolution  !"* 


IT  was  in  the  dark  month  of  November,  when  the  brown 
leaves  are  fluttering  on  the  ground,  when  the  wind  comes 
mournfully  through  the  bare  woods,  and  the  hollow  nooks 
and  quiet  caves  respond  with  their  mystic  voice,  that  two 
travellers  were  seen  loitering  up  the  grand  avenue  that 
swept  nobly  through  the  western  embattled  gateway  of 
Whalley  Abbey.  The  foremost  of  them  wore  a  low-crowned 

*  Whitaker's  Hist.  Whalley. 
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cap,  simply  decorated  with  a  heron's  plume,  and  a  doublet 
of  mulberry-coloured  velvet,  puffed  out  capaciously  at  the 
shoulders.  Trunk  hose  of  goodly  diameter,  and  wide- 
flapped  boots,  decorated  the  lower  extremity  of  his  person. 
On  his  left  hand  he  bore  a  hooded  falcon.  The  jesses  were 
of  crimson  and  yellow  silk,  its  legs  fancifully  adorned  with 
little  bells  fastened  by  rings  of  leather.  These  made  a 
jingling  and  dissonant  music  as  it  flew,  being  generally 
tuned  one  semitone  below  another,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  sonorous,  considering  their  small  size.  The  bearer 
wore  a  pair  of  stout  leathern  mittens,  and  he  carried  a  long 
pole,  to  aid  him,  as  it  might  seem,  in  the  chase.  His  manner 
bespoke  him  above  the  ordinary  rank  ;  and  his  garb,  from 
the  minute  regulations  then  existing  in  regard  to  dress, 
shewed  no  dubious  pretensions  to  nobility. 

This  proud  cavalier  was  followed  by  one  servant  only, 
who  carried  a  capacious  wallet,  apparently  not  over  well  re- 
plenished with  provision,  from  its  long,  lank  shape  and 
attenuated  proportions.  His  master's  cloak  was  slung  on  the 
other  shoulder,  and  his  belt  displayed  a  somewhat  formidable 
array  of  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

Eventide  was  then  drawing  on,  but  the  falcon  had  not 
been  loosed  to  the  game ;  the  usual  tokens  of  success  were 
wanting — no  torn  and  bloody  carcasses  announced  an  abun- 
dant sport. 

Two  or  three  of  the  brethren  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  gateway.  In  passing  by,  the  foremost  of  the  strangers 
hastily  addressed  his  follower. 

"  Ralph  Newcome,  plague  on  thee  !  hast  thou  had  another 
call  at  the  wallet?  Thou  guzzling  tinder-throat,  thy 
drouth  is  never  slaked  !" 

Now  Ralph,  having  felt  sore  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
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sundry  leathern  bottles,  loaves,  and  wedges  of  cold  meat, 
had  taken  especial  care  to  lighten  his  back,  and  load  his 
stomach,  whenever  the  occasion  was  urgent.  His  endea- 
vours had  not  been  without  success ;  for  the  wallet,  as  we 
have  seen,  hung  from  his  shoulders,  long,  narrow,  and  un- 
furnished, save  with  scraps,  the  relics  of  many  a  savoury 
junket. 

"  Coming,  master,"  was  the  reply,  sufficiently  audible  for 
his  master's  ear ;  the  remainder  escaped  in  a  sort  of  grumble, 
the  dregs  of  ill-humour  at  his  interruption. 

The  sportsman,  if  such  he  was,  gained  a  ready  admit- 
tance into  the  abbey  inclosure.  Passing  round  the  north 
transept  of  the  church,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
abbot's  house,  where  Paslew  dwelt  in  great  state,  keeping  a 
separate  establishment,  and  a  numerous  train  of  domestics 
and  officials. 

Paslew  was  in  some  respects  a  man  of  parsimonious  ha- 
bits ;  and  though  his  bounty  might  now  be  the  better  ex- 
cused, yet  in  the  more  prosperous  days  of  his  dominion  he 
had  the  character  of  a  selfish  and  greedy  priest,  whose 
charity  was  less  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  per- 
sonal expenses  double. 

Encouraged  by  the  te  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  headed  by  one  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  but  mean 
pretensions,  who  yet  possessed  the  art  of  making  himself 
popular  with  the  vulgar,  Paslew,  though  apparently  taking 
no  open  part  in  the  rebellion,  had  with  his  monks  repossessed 
their  ancient  seat,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
decrees  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  rebel  army  had  their  camp  at  Doncaster,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Lord  D'Arcy  openly  espoused 
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their  cause,  receiving  in  great  state  a  herald  from  the  king's 
army,  who  came  to  negotiate  with  these  dangerous  mal- 
contents. They  had  formed  high  notions  of  their  own 
power  and  importance,  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
success,  especially  since  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  supporter 
of  the  ancient  religion,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  royal  forces  along  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
monks  made  themselves  certain  that  the  result  would  be  a 
complete  purification  of  heresy  from  the  land,  or,  at  least, 
that  measures  would  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
Henry  to  a  restitution  of  their  rights.  So  fully  established 
were  they  in  this  opinion,  that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  some 
of  them  took  possession  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  with- 
out the  tedious  formality  of  awaiting  a  fresh  grant  from 
the  king. 

The  rebel  army,  being  allured  by  Norfolk  with  vain  pro- 
mises of  satisfaction,  were  now  dispersed,  though  with  the 
understanding  that  another  assemblage  should  take  place  at 
a  given  notice,  for  which  purpose  beacons  were  erected  at 
convenient  distances  throughout  the  north.  By  these  means 
their  forces  could  again  be  mustered  with  the  greatest  se- 
curity and  despatch. 

Within  this  interval  our  narrative  begins.  Paslew  had 
received  a  communication  from  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrim- 
age ;  but  he  seemed  wishful  to  procrastinate,  hoping,  per- 
haps, he  should  be  spared  the  necessity  of  any  more  direct 
treasonable  demonstrations  by  the  timely  submission  of  the 
king  ;  yet  his  aid  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

The  stranger,  on  his  introduction,  was  received  with 
some  ostentation,  and  not  a  little  ceremony.  They  were 
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evidently  unknown  to  each  other ;  but  the  keen  glance  of 
the  abbot  instantly  detected  a  signal  for  some  secret  mes- 
sage. 

Paslew  was  habited  in  the  Cistertian  gown,  and  scapulary 
of  white  cloth.  His  eye  was  dark  but  restless;  his  lips, 
drawn  in,  were  narrow  and  compressed,  shewing  the  curbed 
impetuosity  of  his  spirit.  Either  as  a  churchman  or  a  war- 
rior he  seemed  fitted  for  daring  enterprise;  yet  of  a  wary 
and  cautious  bearing,  a  characteristic  which  his  monkish 
education  had  in  all  probability  thrown  over  his  natural 
temperament. 

The  attendants  having  departed,  the  stranger  drew  an 
unsealed  letter  from  his  bosom. 

"  A  written  message,  my  lord  abbot,  from  the  Abbot  of 
Kirkstall.  'Tis  now  for  your  reverence's  private  regard, 
afterwards  at  your  discretion."  The  abbot  hastily  glanced 
over  this  piece  of  quaint  and  formal  Latinity,  occasionally 
darting  a  rapid  and  penetrating  look  at  his  visitor. 

"  He  sayeth  not  a  word  touching  so  goodly  a  messenger," 
said  Paslew,  carelessly. 

"  I  should  have  marvelled  if  he  had,"  returned  the  other, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  He  knew  not  of  so  important 
a  personage  when  that  epistle  was  elaborated  from  his 
pen." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  abbot,  his  features  gathering  into  a 
portentous  scowl. 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  your  reverence's  grace  that  you  throw 
off  all  such  disturbed  apprehensions ;  for  in  troth  a  messen- 
ger of  my  bearing  and  capacity  were  worth  a  knight's  ran- 
som in  these  evil  days,  when  monks  may  not  abroad  with 
safety." 
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"  Speak  out.  Remember,  I  have  yet  the  power  to  punish 
both  insolence  and  treachery." 

The  abbot's  lip  curled  upwards,  pale  and  quivering  with 
rage,  not  unmixed  with  apprehension. 

"  Gramercy,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  provokingly  care- 
less expression  of  cool  and  contemptuous  defiance — "  I  cry 
you  none — I  am  at  present  nameless.  To  work,  to  work, 
lord  abbot.  Thou  hast  holden  back  too  long  ;  and  there  is 
a  shrewd  suspicion  abroad  of  thine  integrity  in  the  good 
cause.  Hold  !"  said  he,  rising,  as  the  prelate  was  on  the 
point  of  summoning  his  attendants.  "  I  am  not  thy  pri- 
soner ! — Impotent,  I  would  crook  my  finger  thus,  and  thou 
shouldest  crouch  at  my  bidding.  Nay,  these  be  evil  days, 
I  say  again ;  and  more  strange  things  may  come  to  pass  than 
bearding  a  lordly  abbot  in  his  den  !" 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Paslew.  The  stranger 
stood  proudly  erect,  his  arms  folded ;  and  even  John  Paslew, 
unused  to  a  sense  of  inferiority  before  his  fellow-men,  felt 
cowed  before  him.  For  the  first  time,  in  all  likelihood,  he 
knew  not  how  or  what  to  answer.  The  stranger  interrupted 
this  painful  silence. 

"  Since  the  monks  are  forbidden  to  be  out  a-gadding,  the 
cowl  and  scapulary  might  have  found  some  hindrance  over 
the  moors  from  Kirkstall.  With  my  hawk  and  bearing  pole 
I  can  follow  on  to  the  sport  without  let  or  question."  The 
latter  part  of  this  speech  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  selected.  Paslew  was  pre- 
paring for  a  further  inquiry,  but  was  again  interrupted. 

"  I  tell  thee,  a  courier  of  my  condition  may  go  free, 
though  nameless.  But  to  business  :  Norfolk  is  tampering 
with  our  credulity.  He  thinks  to  gain  our  time  for  his  ad- 
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vantage  :  but  the  work  must  again  be  urged  forward.  Yet 
lack  we  thine  aid.  Will  it  now,  though  late,  be  faithfully 
rendered  ?  We  suffer  no  lukewarm  allies  in  the  rear  of  our 
camp." 

The  stranger  drew  from  beneath  his  inner  vest  a  crucifix, 
with  the  representation  of  a  chalice  and  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ. 

Paslew  kissed  the  token,  and  his  suspicions  were  at  rest. 
But  still  there  was  a  dubiety  and  hesitation  in  his  manner 
displeasing  to  the  stranger.  He  would  not  bind  himself  to 
a  distinct  pledge  respecting  the  time  of  his  appearance  at 
the  rebel  camp,  and  altogether  seemed  to  display  either 
cowardice  or  a  want  of  cordiality.  His  guest  refusing 
to  stay  the  night,  on  pretext  of  urgent  business  further 
north,  departed  soon  after  the  termination  of  their  inter- 
view. 

Night  was  closing  in  when  the  strangers  left  the  abbey. 
One  by  one,  the  pale  stars  started  out,  as  if  just  lighted 
up  in  the  blue  vault.  The  dark  woods  threw  their  giant 
arms  around  the  sacred  domain,  as  though  to  guard  it 
against  unhallowed  intrusion.  The  travellers  had  gained  a 
steep  ascent  towards,  the  south-east,  from  whence  the  river 
was  visible,  winding  down  a  narrow  valley — here  and  there 
a  spark  floating  on  its  quiet  surface  from  lights  gliding 
on  the  opposite  brink,  that  now  fell  distinct  and  unbroken 
upon  the  stream.  The  soft  voice  of  the  current  grew 
strangely  audible  in  that  deep  silence,  rising  to  the  ear  at 
intervals,  startling  and  abrupt. 

Preceded  by  a  guide,  they  had  taken  a  rude  mountain 
path,  leading  from  the  abbey  into  the  forest  of  Pendle  ; 
walking,  or  rather  climbing,  for  their  journey  could  only  be 
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accomplished  on  foot.  Having  proceeded  about  two  miles 
on  this  rugged  causeway,  they  diverged  to  the  left,  where 
the  only  indication  to  assist  their  guide  was  the  turf-cutters' 
track,  and  a  few  heaps  of  stones,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  common  mass,  except  by  one  accustomed  to  these 
land-marks.  Carefully  were  they  sought  for  at  times,  a  blazing 
torch,  carried  by  their  leader,  often  requisite  for  the  search. 
They  now  descended  a  steep  ravine,  the  termination  of 
which  brought  them  to  a  small  brook.  This  they  crossed, 
and  again  commenced  a  sharp  and  troublesome  ascent. 
The  mighty  Pendle  rose  up  before  them,  huge  and  dark, 
engrossing  half  the  hemisphere.  To  the  highest  point,  it 
seemed,  their  course  was  directed.  The  guide  now  trimmed 
his  torch,  the  smoke  from  which  having  for  some  time  rather 
accompanied  than  assisted  their  toil,  caused  them  to  loiter 
at  an  inconvenient  distance,  thereby  enhancing  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  to  encounter.  Slow  and  toilsome  was  their 
progress,  yet  a  patient  continuance  in  any  path  will  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  the  end.  The  brow  of  the  hill,  the  abrupt 
steep  at  length  gained,  the  wide  and  glorious  garniture  of 
the  heavens,  uninterrupted  from  that  majestic  height,  was 
suddenly  revealed.  True,  it  was  a  November  night,  but 
unusually  clear  and  vivid  ;  the  stars  seemed  to  burn  rather 
than  shine,  so  piercing  their  effulgence.  The  vast  track  of 
the  milky-way  appeared  to  span  the  dark  and  level  platform 
like  the  bow  of  some  triumphal  arch.  A  huge  circle  sur- 
rounded them,  black,  bare, — its  verge  constantly  receding 
from  their  approach, — in  deep  contrast  with  the  splendours 
above.  Proceeding  onwards,  a  dark  speck  was  visible  on 
the  horizon  ;  its  bulk  rapidly  increased,  their  path  evidently 
tending  in  that  direction.  A  shrill  whistle  from  the  guide 
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was  now  answered  by  a  corresponding  signal.  Presently 
they  were  challenged  by  a  sentinel. 

"  Vale,"  growled  out  the  rough  voice  of  their  conductor. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Will  ?"  said  the  guard.  "  And  what  neck 
art  thou  fitting  for  the  noose  ?  breeding  occupation  for  the 
hangsman,  I  trow  ?" 

"  Not  half  so  ready  as  thine  own  gossip.  Here  be  two 
gentles  that  have  commission,  I  guess,  to  look  at  the  bea- 
cons, to  see  they  are  in  trim  and  properly  watched.  'Tis 
well  the  guard  is  set.  Holloa,  Nicholas  Dewhurst,  bring 
the  flagon.  I  am  wheezing  like  an  old  wife's  bellows,  nigh 
disinherited  of  my  birthright,  free  quaffing  o'  the  air.  I 
shall  die,  and  be  canonized." 

Will,  in  his  eagerness  to  gratify  this  liquorish  propensity, 
left  his  companions  with  the  sentinel,  who  speedily  conducted 
them  into  a  rude  hut,  erected  as  a  temporary  shelter  to  those 
on  the  look-out  for  signals.  In  this  narrow  shed  a  lamp  was 
burning.  Two  of  the  abbot's  servants,  stretched  before  a 
smouldering  heap  of  turf,  were  scarcely  roused  by  the  voci- 
ferations of  Will,  as  he  strode  over  them  in  his  way  to  the 
bottle.  A  long  pull  and  a  loud  smack  announced  the  satis- 
factory relish  that  ensued, 

"  Hoa,  ye  lozel  knaves!  who  sleeps  when  Will's  awake?" 
This  reflection  was  accompanied  by  a  smart  blow  on  that 
part  of  the  recumbent's  person  where  it  was  most  conve- 
niently administered. 

"  Begone,  sot !"  was  the  abrupt  reply,  not  over  abun- 
dantly expressive  of  good  humour  at  this  disturbance.  Will 
looked  again  towards  the  flagon  ;  but  great  was  his  dismay 
on  beholding  it  in  the  very  act  of  disemboguing  its  precious 
contents  into  another  gulf,  insatiable  as  his  own.  Ralph 
Newcome,  incited  thereto  by  his  own  discrimination,  to- 
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gether  with  the  resistless  relish  of  their  guide,  soon  as  the 
latter  had  partially  concluded,  took  up  the  subject ;  and  long, 
powerful,  undeviating  the  requisitions  that  he  made. 

"  Plague  on  thy  civility  !  A  fly  will  drink  from  any- 
body's cup,  and  so  will  a  Yorkshireman,"  growled  the  un- 
courteous  churl. 

Ralph  had,  however,  braced  himself  tightly  to  the  task, 
and  stood  with  an  air  of  dogged  defiance,  stoutly  confront- 
ing his  accuser,  though,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  the 
principal  weight  of  the  argument  rested  upon  Will,  whose 
eloquence  was  with  difficulty  interrupted  on  any  subject. 

"  Peace  I"  said  one  of  the  sleepers,  raising  himself  half- 
way ;  "  I  think  we  be  like  to  bide  here  till  our  bones  rot. 
There's  nought  but  the  same  dun  sky, — black,  black,  and 
unchanging.  I  should  like  to  see  a  stiff  blaze  from  some 
quarter.  Our  bundle  here  would  soon  be  in  a  low." 

"Hark!'*  said  the  other;  "'tis  something  creaking 
amongst  the  fagots." 

The  sentinel  rushed  out ;  but  the  beacon  was  undis- 
turbed. 

"  St.  Mary  protect  us  !  'Tis  the  same  noise  I  heard  last 
night,  and  about  the  same  hour.'' 

The  stranger  here  entered  the  hut.  Enveloped  in  a  huge 
cloak,  he  sate  silent,  and  apparently  inattentive  ;  but  the 
conversation  became  abrupt,  continued  only  in  short  and  in- 
terrupted whispers. 

"  I  wish  old  king  Hal  and  his  wives  were  here,  with  all 
my  heart,"  said  one  ;  "  we'd  have  a  rare  bonfire.  How  his  fat 
paunch  would  swell !  But  for  him  and  his  unlucky  women, 
we  had  been  snug  in  the  chimney  corner,  snoring  out 
psalmody,  or  helping  Old  Barn'by  off  with  the  tit-bits  in  the 
kitchen." 
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"  Hush !"  said  his  neighbour :  "  there  be  the  fagots 
talking  again.  I  think  they  are  bewitched.  Dan,  look  to 
them." 

"  Nay,"  said  Dan  ;  "  they  may  abide  awhile  for  me." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  building  seemed 
in  a  blaze.  Crash  upon  crash  followed.  The  inmates,  stu- 
pified  with  terror,  were  well  nigh  suffocated  ere  their  asto- 
nishment left  them  power  to  escape.  Fully  convinced  that 
the  foul  fiend  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  Dan  was  dragged 
from  the  hut,  wan,  speechless,  and  gasping  with  affright. 
Nothing  less,  too,  than  a  visit  from  his  Satanic  majesty  in 
person  was  expected  by  the  terrified  rustics. 

On  gaining  the  outside,  the  whole  burning  mass  was  be- 
fore them,  one  vast  pyramid  of  flame.  Flakes  of  blazing 
matter  were  hurled  into  the  sky,  with  short  and  rapid  explo- 
sions. The  roar  of  the  wind  through  the  glowing  furnace 
was  awfully  appalling.  Huge  and  ignited  fragments  were 
borne  away  with  frightful  rapidity.  They  rode  on  the  roll- 
ing volumes  of  smoke  like  fire-fiends  armed  with  destruction  ; 
but  the  vast  reservoir  of  flame  still  glowed  on,  apparently 
undiminished.  The  curtain  of  night  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
undrawn.  Objects  the  most  minute  were  visible  as  in  the 
broad  view  of  day.  The  brown  heath,  the  grey  and  the 
mossy  stone,  were  each  distinguishable,  but  clad  alike  in  one 
bright  and  unvarying  colour,  red  as  the  roaring  furnace. 
Soon  the  great  magazine  of  inflammable  matter  in  the  inte- 
rior caught  fire,  and  rolled  out  in  a  wide  mass  of  light,  like 
the  first  burst  of  a  volcano. 

The  stranger  stood  with  apparent  unconcern,  his  back  to 
the  flames,  looking  from  the  brink  of  the  mountain  north- 
ward, as  if  on  the  watch  for  corresponding  signals.  Soon  a 
bright  star  hung  on  the  heights  above  Sawley.  Increasing 
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in  splendour,  another  broke  out  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
marking  the  site  of  the  camp  near  Romald's  Moor. 

Turning  towards  the  south-west,  and  looking  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  chain  of  successive  heights  that  form  the  vale  of 
Todmorden,  he  beheld  a  dim  spark  in  the  distance,  from  the 
summit  of  Hades  Hill,  scarcely  penetrating  the  mist  which 
hung  like  a  dense  cloud  in  that  direction  ;  this  place  and 
Thieveley  Pike  forming  the  connecting  links  between  Pendle 
Hill  and  Buckton  Castle. 

The  terrified  attendants  knew  too  well  the  results  which 
would  follow  this  unaccountable  and  irreparable  mistake. 
The  whole  country  would  be  in  commotion.  Hordes  of 
zealous,  fanatic  idlers  and  malcontents  would  repair  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  and  this  premature,  and  perhaps  fatal 
movement,  would  be  attributed  to  their  carelessness.  Pas- 
lew,  not  over  nice  in  discriminating  their  several  deserts, 
would  doubtless  subject  them  to  immediate  and  condign 
punishment. 

These  were  thoughts  common  to  each,  unquestionable 
and  conclusive ;  but  what  answer  to  give,  or  what  excuse  to 
make,  was  far  from  being  decided  upon  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

"  We  shall  be  hanged,  without  mercy  I"  was  the  dread  sum 
of  these  uncomfortable  reflections. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  may  be,"  said  Will ;  "  but  I  intend 
to  run  for  it.  I've  an  old  dame  would  make  a  sore  disturb- 
ance at  my  death,  more  especially  if  dangling  from  the  gal- 
lows-tree, which  of  all  the  trees  in  the  wood  hath  been  my 
aversion  ever  since  I  saw  Long  Tom  of  the  Nab  make  so 
uncomfortable  a  shriving  from  thence/' 

"  Run,  then !"  said  Nicholas,  rather  stoutly,  and  in  a  tone 
of  more  confidence  than  heretofore.  "  I'll  stay  my  ground 
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this  bout ;  and  further,  I  do  purpose  to  commit  yon  knaves 
into  the  holy  keeping  of  our  four-cornered  crib,  where  they 
may  be  indulged  in  recreations  of  another  sort  than  setting 
the  whole  country  by  the  ears.  'Twill  save  our  necks  to 
slip  theirs  into  the  noose." 

This  happy  suggestion,  the  whole  of  these  honest  and  con- 
scientious servants  of  the  church  were  prepared  to  obey. 
They  might  withTsafety  accuse  the  strangers  ;  indeed,  it  was 
more  than  probable  they  had  hit  out  the  right  source  of  the 
mischief;  so,  marching  up  boldly  to  the  execution  of  this 
Christian  purpose,  they  were  proceeding  to  lay  hands  on  the 
foremost  of  the  culprits.  At  this  critical  moment  he  turned 
suddenly  round.  Perhaps  from  a  prior  suspicion  of  their  in- 
tentions, or  from  the  knavish  cast  of  their  countenances,  he 
saw  that  hostilities  were  in  contemplation  ;  in  any  case,  he 
seemed  prepared  for  the  event.  Will,  being  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party,  and  accustomed,  moreover,  at  times,  to 
precise  and  methodical  manner  of  delivery,  was  the  chief 
speaker. 

"  Sir,  we  arrest  you  for  high  treason.  You  are  charged 
with  firing  off  beacons  without  our  privity  or  consent,  thereby 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  lord  abbot  and  the  peaceable 
governing  of  this  realm."  He  paused,  quaking  even  at  his 
own  eloquence ;  but  the  stranger  made  no  reply,  till,  throw- 
ing aside  his  cloak,  he  drew  out  a  hagbut  or  demi-hague,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  being  a  sort  of  small  harquebuss, 
with  its  match  ready  kindled. 

"  Tell  the  Abbot  of  Whalley  that  neither  ye  nor  the  whole 
horde  of  drones  and  drivellers  about  his  hive  shall  take  me, 
against  my  own  liberty  and  consent.  Hold  back  !  Your 
first  step  is  your  last,  save  to  your  grave !  I  will  see  the 
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abbot  shortly,  but  not  by  your  grace  or  assistance."  Saying 
this,  he  bounded  down  the  steep,  like  the  roused  deer  in  its 
first  pride  of  flight,  scorning  the  chase.  The  light  flashing 
from  his  weapons  marked  his  form  rapidly  receding  from 
their  grasp. 

But  Ralph,  intending  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  his 
master,  being,  it  seemed,  of  a  more  heavy  and  considerate 
demeanour,  paused  for  a  space  ere  he  leapt.  This  delibera- 
tion was  fatal  to  his  enterprise.  The  enemy,  recovering 
from  their  confusion,  seized  him  in  default  of  his  master, 
and  without  further  ado  bore  him  away  as  a  visible  acquit- 
tance of  themselves  to  the  abbot.  There  could  be  no  great 
harm  in  throwing  the  blame  of  this  unlucky  affair  on  the 
companion  of  the  escaped  incendiary  :  besides,  it  would,  be 
an  effective  lesson  to  him  on  the  danger  of  keeping  bad 
company. 

Through  bog  and  brake,  over  moor  and  mountain,  they 
hurried  on  with  their  prisoner,  who,  dooming  them  all  to 
t(  clootie"  and  his  imps,  and  commending  himself  to  Michael, 
Mary,  and  a  number  of  his  especial  patrons  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  was  urged  forward  with  more  than  usual  speed. 

The  blaze  had  subsided  when  they  came  to  the  last  de- 
scent towards  the  village.  Far  and  wide  the  alarm  had 
spread ;  consternation  and  inquiry  were  on  every  counte- 
nance. The  guards  were  besieged  with  anxious  faces,  sup- 
plicating intelligence,  and  much  impeded  thereby  in  their 
progress  to  the  abbey.  Outside  the  gates  they  found  a 
dense  crowd  waiting  for  the  news.  The  abbot  and  his. 
brethren  were  in  close  council,  expecting  every  moment  the 
arrival  of  warders  from  the  beacon. 

They  were  hurried  into  the  chapter-house,  together  with 
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their  prisoner,  who  had  now  taken  to  the  sulks,  refusing  any 
reply  to  numerous  inquiries  made  by  the  servants  who  fol- 
lowed, eager  for  the  final  disclosure. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  Little  of  the 
interior  was  visible,  save  the  grim  and  ascetic  faces  of  the 
monks  who  sat  nearest  to  the  centre  of  illumination.  Their 
features,  in  deep  masses  of  alternate  light  and  shadow, 
looked  as  if  carved  out,  hard  and  immoveable,  from  the  oak 
wainscot.  Occasionally,  a  dull  roll  of  the  eye  relieved  the 
oppressive  stillness,  and  the  gazer  would  look  out  from  the 
mystic  world  he  inhabited,  through  these  loop-holes  of 
sense,  into  the  world  of  sympathies  and  affections,  with 
which  he  had  long  ceased  to  hold  communion. 

Paslew  was  standing  when  they  entered.  His  bushy  grey 
eyebrows  threw  a  strange  and  almost  unnatural  shade  over 
the  deep  recesses  beneath,  across  which,  at  times,  like  the 
foam  swept  over  the  dark  billows  of  the  spirit,  a  light 
and  glowing  track  was  visible,  marking  the  powerful  con- 
flict within. 

"  Nicholas  Dewhurst  and  Daniel  Haydock." 

He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light,  as  he  thus  addressed 
the  foremost  of  the  party  who  had  just  entered. 

"  From  what  quarter  was  the  signal  first  visible  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Dan,  "  we  are  but  unworthy  of  your 
highness'  grace  did  we  not  answer  truly." 

"  Quick  !  Thou  art  slower  to  thine  answers  than  thy 
words.  Why  tarriest  thou  ?" 

"  If  your  highness  will  pardon — " 

"  What?"  said  Paslew,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  culprits 
quake.  "  I  pardon  nothing.  What  means  this  silence  ?" 

"  Please  your  reverence,"  said  Will,  now  advancing  from 
the  rear,  his  rhetorical  flourishes  somewhat  curtailed,  and 
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his  confidence  thereby  wonderfully  abated,  '*  the  first  signal 
was  our  own,  lighted  by  an  incendiary,  to  wit,  and  here  we 
bring  him  to  your  highness'  reverence  for  judgment.  We 
ordered  the  rope  and  the  broad  beam  to  be  ready  by  day- 
break." 

It  were  idle  to  paint  the  astonishment  and  dismay  which 
this  short  narrative  produced.  Paslew  immediately  saw  the 
dangers  by  which  he  was  involved.  He  was,  by  this  despe- 
rate and  unfortunate  act,  at  once  committed  to  the  measures 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  and  he  must  now 
stand  foremost  in  the  cause,  or  tamely  submit  to  the  infuriate 
vengeance  which  this  overt  act  of  rebellion  would  inevitably 
hasten.  He  had  hoped  that,  sheltered  in  this  quiet  nook,  he 
should  escape  without  being  made  a  party  in  the  contest,  and 
rest  secure  until  hotter  heads  and  lighter  brains  had  fought 
the  battles  that  would  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  spoil. 
If  the  king's  party  were  triumphant,  he  fancied,  while 
seeming  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  hostilities  then 
abroad,  his  house  might  be  spared  in  the  general  wreck  that 
would  ensue ;  but  all  these  schemes  of  deep-laid  policy  and 
ambition  were  in  a  moment  dissipated.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  The  whole  country  would  instantly  be  in  array,  and 
the  beacon-light  of  Pendle  proclaim  Paslew  as  the  source 
and  instigator  of  this  second  rebellion.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  stay  the  rising.  Some  enemy  of  his  house,  or  some  des- 
perate adventurer,  wishful  to  further  his  own  schemes  at  an- 
other's expense,  was  doubtless  the  author  of  this  mischief. 
The  whole  was  but  the  discovery  of  a  moment.  Almost  be- 
fore the  dark  thought  was  visible  on  the  brow,  he  cried 
out — 

"  Bring  forward  the  traitor !" 

But  Ralph,  at  the  first  hearing  of  this  accusation,  strode 
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forward,  even  to  the  table,  where  sat  the  awful  conclave, 
astonished  at  his  temerity.  He  stood  calmly  erect,  surveying 
his  judges  with  a  countenance  scarcely  moved  from  its 
usually  hard  and  stolid  expression. 

*f  If  it  be  true,"  said  he,  "as  these  idlers  do  aver,  I  am 
here  to  answer.  If  it  be  false,  they  must  look  to  it." 

The  abbot  frowned  at  this  presumptuous  speech. 

"Who  art  thou?" 

"  Marry,  an  ass  ridden  by  fools." 

"  Knave,  see  thou  be  discreet  and  respectful  in  thine 
answers.  There  be  whipping-posts  for  knaves,  and  stocks 
for  the  correction  of  fools." 

"  Why,  if  it  be  for  the  matter  of  my  name,  I  trow  'tis 
of  an  honest,  Christian-like,  and  well-conditioned  flavour ; 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  sharp  as  a  beer-spigot :  men  call 
me  Ralph." 

"And  from  whence?"  said  the  abbot,  impatiently. 

"  These  knaves  of  thy  breeding  can  tell  best.  'Tis  a  road 
I  never  before  travelled ;  and,  by  your  grace's  favour,  I  do 
not  mean  to  jog  it  again." 

"  He  is  servant  to  the  stranger  yeoman  whom  your  wor- 
ship entertained  a  few  hours  back  on  some  private  errand," 
said  one  of  the  auditors. 

A  sharp  guess  at  the  truth  raised  a  slight  quiver  on  the 
abbot's  lip.  The  conversation  of  the  stranger,  the  anxiety 
he  displayed,  with  that  of  his  brother  of  Kirkstall,  seemed  to 
point  out  the  source  and  cause  of  his  disaster. 

"  Now,  varlet,  answer  truly,  or  thou  diest,"  said  Paslew, 
with  a  significant  shake  of  the  finger.  "  At  whose  instiga- 
tion hast  thou  committed  this  foul  treason  against  our  house 
and  the  good  prospering  of  this  realm  ?" 

"  The  deed  was  not  mine." 
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"  Believe  him  not,  my  lord  ;  we  are  upon  our  testimony," 
said  the  accusers. 

Ralph,  turning  aside,  met  them  face  to  face.  He  com- 
menced a  short  but  shrewd  examination,  as  follows — 

"  You  were  a  watching,  I  suppose  ?"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  Ay,  were  we !"  sharply  replied  three  or  four  ready 
tongues. 

"  Then,  how  could  I  fire  the  beacon  without  your  leave?" 
A  short  pause  evinced  their  dislike  to  this  question  ;  but 
Will,  more  ready  than  discreet,  soon  summoned  assurance 
to  meet  the  inquiry,  thus — 

"  My  lord,  we  had  just  taken  them  into  the  hut,  thinking 
to  shew  them  a  courtesy ;  but  that  knave's  throat  holds 
more  liquor  than  his  mother's  kneading-trough,  or — " 

"  If  in  the  hut,  how  could  I  set  the  beacon  in  a  low  ?" 

"  But  thou  hadst  a  companion,"  hastily  shouted  Nicholas, 
finding  their  first  position  untenable. 

"  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  ye  be  taking  or  guiding 
thither  any  person,  and  more  particularly  wayfarers,  whom 
we  know  not?  How  comes  it,  I  say,  that  ye  suffer  this 
without  my  permission  ?"  said  the  abbot,  sternly. 

"  Will  was  their  guide  ;  and  we  cared  not  to  refuse  your 
reverence's  messenger." 

"  My  messenger  !"  returned  Paslew,  with  a  glance  that 
almost  cowed  them  to  the  ground. 

"  Please  your  highness,"  said  Will,  falling  on  his  knees, 
"  the  stranger  was  a  visiting  of  the  beacons,  so  said  he,  to 
know  if  they  were  carefully  watched.  He  came  to  me,  as 
with  an  authority  from  your  reverence,  and  I  mounted  them 
up  to  the  guard-house,  unwillingly  enough.  Tis  a  sore  pull 
for  a  pair  of  shanks  like  mine." 

The  abbot  now  saw  plainly  into  the    machinations    by 
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which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  reprimanding  his  men  for 
their  negligence,  and  so  careless  an  observance  of  his  com- 
mands, ordered  them  off  severally  to  the  stocks.  Their  la- 
mentations were  loud,  but  unavailing,  especially  when  they 
found  that  Ralph  was  simply  dismissed  for  a  space  to  soli- 
tary confinement. 

Yet  was  Paslew  still  at  a  loss  to  determine  whence  this 
subtle  device  originated,  unless  from  his  brother  of  Kirk- 
stall,  and  he  resolved  to  question  Ralph  secretly.  It  was 
owing  to  this  purpose,  probably,  that  the  usual  summary 
process  of  executive  justice  was  not  more  speedily  admi- 
nistered. 

A  great  marvel  and  gossip,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
arose  throughout  the  whole  country.  Rumour,  with  her 
hundred  tongues,  flew  fast,  and  her  wide  wings  overspread 
the  land.  From  all  quarters,  conformably  to  the  signal,  the 
levies  marched  with  great  rapidity  to  Doncaster,  where  they 
found  Lord  D'Arcy,  who  seemed  either  to  feel  or  feign 
astonishment  at  this  sudden  rising  without  his  orders.  One 
and  all  proclaimed  that  the  appointed  signal  was  from  the 
Abbot  of  Whalley,  at  whose  war-inciting  torch  the  whole 
line  of  beacons  had  been  kindled.  A  messenger,  however, 
was  soon  forwarded  to  the  camp  from  Paslew  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  affair,  while  at  the  same  time  he  demanded 
their  aid  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
But  D'Arcy  and-,  Aske  were  too  well  pleased  to  see  Paslew's 
crafty  and  selfish  plans  frustrated,  whilst  irretrievably  com- 
mitted to  their  cause.  Tired  of  waiting  the  tardy  result  of 
negotiations  with  their  sovereign,  these  ambitious  spirits 
were  glad  to  behold  their  army  once  more  menacing  the 
royalist  position,  hoping  it  would  either  quicken  or  termi- 
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nate  these  dilatory  proceedings.  But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
rising  were  mightily  amazed.  Their  plans  were  at  once 
terminated.  Their  emissaries  had  failed  to  bring  intelli- 
gence previously  of  the  intended  gathering.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dilemma,  word  was  brought  that  the  Abbot  of  Whal- 
ley  had  first  lighted  up  the  blaze  of  insurrection.  Secretly 
resolving  that  this  meddling  priest  should  sorely  rue  his  mis- 
chievous exploit,  they  again  found  themselves  unwillingly 
obliged  to  enter  into  fresh  stipulations  with  their  adversaries, 
though  determining  on  delay,  if  possible,  in  the  hope  of  di- 
viding their  leaders,  and  of  extinguishing  the  rebellion  in 
detail. 

But  we  would  crave  the  reader's  return  to  the  abbey, 
where  Ralph  was  left  in  strict  durance,  and  possibly  in  some 
danger  from  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  abbot. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  aroused  from  a 
deep-toned  and  laborious  stertoration  by  a  figure  that  shook 
him  as  he  lay,  in  a  somewhat  unceremonious  fashion.  The 
intruder  was  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloak,  or  tunic,  and  he  stood 
gruffly  erect  by  the  straw  couch  whereon  the  prisoner's 
night  dreams  had  nestled  in  their  first  existence. 

"  I  marvel  thou  sleepest  so  soundly  !  Thou  art  the  first 
knave,  1  trow,  that  hast  welcomed  these  walls  with  so  loud 
a  clarion." 

"  And  what  should  ail  the  well-earned  slumbers  of  Ralph 
Newcome  ?  His  sleep  may  be  as  sound  as  some  of  those, 
mayhap,  that  have  softer  beds  and  gayer  clothing." 

"  But  the  gallows,  man  !  Hast  had  no  glimpse  of  the 
noose  in  thy  night  visions  ?" 

"  Peradventure  the  hemp  is  not  sown  that  shall  make  my 
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collar.  When  the  hangsman  comes,  'tis  time  enough  to 
wake ;  so,  I  pray  thee,  bereave  not  a  poor  man  of  the  only 
solace  the  rich  cannot  purchase  from  him." 

"  Thou  art  a  plain-spoken  varlet,  and  I  would  but  ask  thy 
master's  name  and  condition.  Answer  me  straight;  no 
equivocation,  no  shuffling  or  evasion  shall  serve  thee  ;  'tis  a 
stale  device  now,  and  will  not  avail." 

"  And  who  art  thou,  friend,  that  hast  such  a  greedy  ap- 
petite for  men's  names,  thou  canst  not  rest  a-bed  for  the 
craving  ?" 

"  I  am  the  abbot,  and  thou  a  prisoner  in  this  good  house. 
Fearful  odds,  methinks,  for  the  strife.'* 

"  Now  hark  thee,  most  reverend  abbot,  my  name  thou 
knowest,  at  a  peradventure  :  but  for  the  name  of  my  mas- 
ter, as  thou  callest  him,  seeing  it  be  a  notable  secret,  thou 
mightest  as  well  go  ask  his  goshawk  yonder,  who,  I  guess, 
continues  close  prisoner  as  well  as  myself." 

"  I'll  have  the  truth  wrung  from  thy  tongue.  Thumb- 
screws and  iron  mittens  will  not  be  denied  so  easily." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Ralph,  "  these  be  rare  things  for  crack- 
ing the  shell ;  but  for  all  that,  I  wot,  they'll  not  get  at  the 
kernel." 

"  What !  defiest  thou  my  power  ?  in  my  own  custody, 
too  ?"  Paslew  grew  pale  with  anger ;  but  the  impolicy  of 
this  proceeding  soon  suggested  itself  to  his  wary,  though  at 
times  impetuous  temper.  Yet  the  stubborn  disposition  of 
his  prisoner  resisted  alike  his  cajolements  and  his  threats. 

In  vain  were  offers  of  reward  multiplied ;  nor  bribe  nor 
entreaty  could  avail.  Paslew  then  left  him,  threatening  to 
extract  by  force  what  milder  measures  had  failed  to  elicit. 
He  had  that  morning  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  rebel 
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chiefs  at  Doncaster,  with  an  explanation  of  the  accident, 
likewise  with  an  assurance  of  his  good  wishes  to  the  cause  ; 
but  still  he  delayed  to  go  in  person,  or  to  send  his  quota  of 
levies. 

True,  however,  to  his  threats,  if  not  to  his  promises,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day  he  again  visited  the  dungeon. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  grim  attendants,  whom  .  he 
ordered  to  wait  outside  until  their  services  should  be  re- 
quired. 

Ralph  was  striding  lustily,  and  with  evident  impatience, 
over  the  damp  floor ;  yet  he  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  the 
entrance  of  the  abbot. 

"  How  now !  Hast  had  aught  by  way  of  special  dis- 
covery touching  the  name  thou  hadst  forgotten  this  morn- 
ing ?" 

te  Yes,  I  have  had  a  notable  discovery  therein,"  said 
Ralph,  still  holding  on  his  pace  diagonally,  as  heretofore. 

"  And  may  we  graciously  participate  in  the  result  ? 
Doubtless  'tis  a  comfortable  and  happy  revelation,"  said  the 
abbot. 

"  'Tis  to  beware  of  three  most  unlucky  things,  persons,  or 
properties,  I  trow, — to  wit,  a  parson's  maid,  a  prior's  sow, 
and  an  abbot's  dinner." 

"  And  what  lack  they  in  thy  honest  esteem?" 

"  A  parson's  maid  lacks  honesty, — a  prior's  sow  a  litter, 
— and  an  abbot's  dinner  lacks  me  I" 

"  Or,  rather,  thou  lackest  it." 

"  Why,  troth,  I  am  not  overnice  in  the  disposition  of 
vain  words  ;  nor  should  I  be  over  nice  in  the  disposal  of 
some  slight  scraps  from  your  reverence's  buttery." 

"Thou  hast  not  dined?" 
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"  Peradventure  not  at  thy  cost." 

"  Perchance  an  empty  stomach  may  be  the  more  apt  to 
yield.  A  full  belly  makes  a  stout  heart." 

"  I  know  not.  But  hasten,  I  beseech  thee.  Thy  questions 
over,  we  may  make  merry  together.  Nothing  less  than  a 
full  flagon  and  a  prime  haunch  will  suffice." 

Ralph  rubbed  his  hands  at  the  bare  idea  of  these  pro- 
spective dainties. 

"Wilt  thou  now  disclose  the  name  of  thy  master?" 

"  No,"  said  Ralph  !     <«  And  now  for  dinner." 

"  Pry  thee  in  what  haste?"  returned  Paslew,  with  a  grin 
of  cruel  and  malicious  irony.  "  There  be  some  slight  pre- 
liminaries to  adjust, — something  to  season  thy  haunch,  and 
whet  thine  appetite."  He  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  the 
two  attendants  entered,  bearing  instruments  of  uncouth  and 
horrid  appearance. 

*'  Thou  mayest  spare  my  bones  and  thy  gimcracks  !  With 
all  thy  screwing,  thou  canst  not  yet  squeeze  raindrops  from 
the  rock." 

"  I  cry  thee  favour  !  Thou  hast  dared  the  stroke, — thou 
hast  courted  the  vengeance  thou  wouldest  withstand,  but 
thou  shalt  yield  or  break. — Seize  him  !" 

"  Stand  back,  caitiffs  !"  said  Ralph,  with  a  look  of  deep 
and  unutterable  scorn.  "  But  to  thee  !— words  would  fail 
to  express  my  contempt,  my  derision,  my  defiance  of  thy 
puny  power  I  Read,  and  skulk  back  to  thy  cell !" 

He  drew  from  his  doublet  a  small  roll  of  parchment, 
which  Paslew,  with  unfeigned  astonishment  and  vexation, 
recognised  as  a  safe  warranty  from  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
wherein  the  bearer,  under  whatever  manner  or  distinction 
he  might  choose  to  adopt,  was  charged  with  a  secret  mission 
from  the  leaders  of  the  "  Pilgrimage^  touching  the  success 
VOL.  n.  c 
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and  well-being  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Holy  Church.  All  abbots,  priests,  and  others,  being 
true  sons  of  the  church,  were  called  on  to  aid  and  comfort 
him  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  mission,  to  furnish  him  with 
a  safe  passage,  and  to  obey  his  bidding  without  let  or  ques- 
tion. 

"  Herein  fail  not  at  your  peril  1"  said  Ralph,  eyeing  the 
abbot  with  a  glance  of  cool  and  deliberate  scorn. 

"  Why  was  not  this  protection  from  his  grace  given  to 
me  before  ?"  inquired  Paslew,  beseechingly. 

"  That  thy  deceit  and  double-dealing  may  be  the  more 
manifest.  Yesternight  thou  didst  refuse  thine  aid  until  the 
beacon  of  insurrection  should  be  kindled.  When  kindled, 
and  upon  thine  own  ground  too,  still  thou  boldest  back  ! 
But  think  not  to  escape ! — Think  not  to  watch  in  safety 
whilst  others  work.  Whoever  wins,  in  this  perilous  game, 
thou  wiR  lose.  Marked  out  for  destruction,  thine  own 
policy  will  betray  thee.  Choose  thee  one  party,  and  thou 
hast  yet  one  chance  of  safety.  But  double-dealers,  such 
as  thou,  do  ever  tumble  into  the  trap  baited  by  their  own 
cunning." 

"  Will  his  grace  of  York  expect  my  presence  at  the 
camp  ?" 

"  It  is  needful  thou  make  thy  peace  either  with  him  or 
with  the  King,"  said  Ralph.  "  Yet  am  I  bold  to  tell  thee, 
that  with  Harry  thine  hope  of  reconciliation  is  past.  The 
news,  ere  this,  hath  reached  Norfolk's  ear,  and  the  beacon- 
light  of  Pendle,  the  first  blaze  and  signal  of  the  insurrection, 
denounces  the  Abbot  of  Whalley  as  a  ringleader,  and  as 
having  first  kindled  the  torch  of  rebellion." 

With  a  malicious  smile,  cruel  as  the  triumph  of  the  fiend 
at  the  torments  of  his  victim,  did  this  mysterious  foe  exhibit 
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to  him  the  toils  that  had  been,  during  his  unsuspecting  se- 
curity, wound  about  him. 

"  Thine  only  hope  is  from  his  grace.  Go  with  me,  and 
thou  mayest  yet  dwell  in  safety,  and  thine  house  be  esta- 
blished." 

Paslew  saw  with  dismay  the  dark  gulf  which  yawned  on 
either  hand,  and  the  net  so  craftily  prepared  to  entangle 
him.  His  only  hope  of  security,  however,  was  a  prompt 
acquiescence  in  the  plan  pointed  out  by  the  stranger,  who 
accordingly  engaged  to  conduct  him  without  delay  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous. 

Passing  over  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  the  accidents 
by  the  way,  the  slips  and  damages  of  sumpter-horses,  and 
their  often  trackless  march  over  the  hills,  let  us  behold 
Paslew,  after  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  royalist  forces, 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  an  obscure  lodging  hard  by  the 
town  of  Doncaster,  and  nigh  to  the  cantonments  of  the 
rebel  chiefs,  whose  forces  were  once  more  in  formidable 
array,  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Don. 

The  left  wing  of  the  royalist  troops  was  flanked  by  a  deep 
morass,  called  Potterie  Car ;  and  their  right  protected  by 
the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  morning  that  followed  Paslew's  arrival  was  the  time 
appointed  for  a  general  attack  by  the  rebels,  who  consider- 
ably outnumbered  the  more  disciplined,  but  less  zealous 
army  of  their  sovereign,  D'Arcy  and  his  associates  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  river  by  daybreak,  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
hoping  to  take  the  royalist  party  by  surprise. 

Paslew  arrived  alone,  just  as  the  consultation  of  the  chiefs 
was  breaking  up.  His  companion,  Ralph,  had  left  him 
some  hours  before,  and  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  first  giving 
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directions  as  to  the  course  he  should  take,  and  the  measures 
he  was  to  adopt  on  his  arrival.  Conducted  in  due  form  to 
the  archbishop's  presence,  Paslew  found  his  grace  at  supper. 
The  repast  was  sumptuous,  and  served  up  in  great  state. 
This  high  dignitary  seldom  stirred  but  with  his  kitchen  fur- 
niture and  service  for  the  table,  which  last  was  of  massy 
silver,  beautifully  wrought  and  embellished.  His  servants 
were  apparelled  in  all  the  pomp  and  insignia  of  office  ;  but 
he  affected  great  plainness  and  simplicity,  both  of  dress  and 
demeanour.  At  his  right-hand  sat  a  stout,  muscular  figure, 
whom  Paslew  immediately  recognised,  with  unequivocal  de- 
monstrations of  surprise,  to  be  his  umquhile  prisoner,  Ralph 
Newcome,  how  habited  in  a  plain  suit  of  velvet,  and  look- 
ing like  a  country  gentleman  of  some  rank  and  importance. 
His  manner  was,  however,  coarse  and  abrupt ;  and  he  still 
seemed  nothing  loth  to  sustain  his  full  complement  of  liquor. 
On  the  left  of  the  archbishop  sat  his  nameless  visitor  at  the 
abbey,  whose  personal  accomplishments  he  had  good  cause 
to  remember.  Below  them  sat  several  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federacy, apparently  of  an  inferior. rank. 

"  Abbot  Paslew,"  said  his  grace,  "  thou  art  a  tardy,  and, 
it  may  be,  undutiful  son.  Thine  homage  to  the  church  has 
not  been  either  freely  or  faithfully  rendered ;  yet  does  she 
now  welcome  thee  to  her  embrace,  with  the  promise  of  a 
free  and  unconditional  forgiveness." 

"  Ay,"  said  he  of  his  grace's  right  hand,  «  Abbot  Paslew 
was  of  too  great  weight  in  the  scale  of  events  to  be  left  to 
choose  his  own  side  of  the  balance.  I  am  right  fain  of  his 
company,  and  in  troth  he  can  use  the  persuasions  well — the 
thumbscrews  and  tight  boots — upon  occasion." 

«  Master  Aske,"  replied  the  archbishop,  "  if  the  sons  that 
our  mother  hath  suckled  and  nourished  from  her  own  grace 
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and  bounty  were  every  of  them  as  true  as  thou  art,  who  yet 
receivest  not  of  her  temporal  favours,  then  would  her  king- 
dom be  enlarged,  and  her  arms  should  outstretch  to  the 
utmost  verge  and  compass  of  all  visible  things.  But  there 
be  evil  men  and  seducers  abroad,  traitors  to  their  altar  and 
their  faith."  Here  he  paused,  but  presently  continued, 
"  My  friends,  though  our  religion  be  meek  and  lowly,  yet 
does  it  not  deny  to  us  the  comforts  but  sparingly  scattered 
through  this  vain  and  perishing  world." 

His  grace  here  filled  a  cup  of  spiced  sack,  inviting  Paslew 
to  partake  of  their  humble  entertainment.  Bewildered  and 
intimidated,  he  yet  obeyed  with  all  due  reverence  and 
courtesy. 

"  Confusion  to  the  heretic  king  !"  cried  he  on  the  left  of 
the  archbishop,  filling  his  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
especial  note  that  the  guests  should  repeat  this  bold  and 
startling  treason. 

"  Lord  D'  Arcy,"  said  one  of  the  guests ;  "  thou  hast  im- 
bibed that  wish  so  oft  in  thy  drink,  that  should  the  king 
catch  thee,  he  may  find  it  branded  in  thy  four  quarters 
when  they  are  cut  up  to  ornament  his  majesty's  posterns." 

*'  And  what  might  he  find  on  thine,  Norton  ?"  said  the 
fiery  leader. 

"  A  cook's  rolling-pin  and  a  mutton  pasty."  A  loud 
laugh  here  announced  the  hit,  of  which  this  sally  was  the 
bearer,  it  being  levelled  directly  at  the  well-known  propen- 
sities of  the  personage  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  Come,  friends  all,"  said  the  archbishop ;  "  let  not  the 
gibe  and  jest  go  round ;  there  be  matters  of  graver  import 
that  should  occupy  us  this  night.  To-morrow,  let  the  ele- 
ments be  propitious,  and  the  day  is  won." 

"  Od's  life,"  said  Aske,  "  surely  the  rain  will  not  again 
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prevent  us  from  passing  the  river,  as  it  did  in  our  last  cam- 
paign." 

tf  If  it  do,"  cried  a  deep  and  melancholy  voice  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  "  then  will  I  say  this  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  is  the  device  of  man,  and  not  of  God,  and  the  work 
will  not  prosper." 

This  ominous  anticipation  seemed  to  strike  terror  into  the 
most  stout-hearted.  "  Foul  fa'  the  croaking  raven  !"  said 
Aske.  "  No  good  comes  on't  when  the  Lord  of  Ravens- 
wood  breaks  from  his  usual  silence.  Mischief  follows,  safe 
as  the  bolt  after  the  flash." 

"  Hush,  my  son !"  said  the  archbishop  to  this  bird  of  ill- 
omen  ;  {<  thou  speakest  unwisely.  'Tis  not  for  us  to  adjudge 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven  upon  slight  testimonies.  He 
trieth  our  faith  when  the  dark  cloud  overshadoweth  his 
mercy.  But  let  us  not  dishonour  this  good  cause,  and 
weaken  our  hands  by  indulging  in  such  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions. The  night  sheweth  little  token  of  a  change,  and  when 
I  was  last  abroad,  the  river  passed  on,  shallow  and  murmur- 
ing, over  the  ford." 

The  guests  were  fully  occupied  to  a  late  hour  in  discus- 
sing the  plan  of  attack,  the  occupation  of  the  town,  together 
with  subsequent  arrangements;  after  which,  with  mutual 
anticipations  of  success,  the  company  departed. 

Paslew,  on  retiring  to  his  chamber,  though  much  fatigued, 
found  himself  unable  to  sleep.  The  dark  chaos  of  events 
brooded  heavily  upon  his  brain.  Feverish  and  excited,  the 
dread  to-morrow  seemed  already  pressing  on  the  past,  ming- 
ling its  deep  and  unseen  flood  with  the  full  tide  of  existence. 
The  whirl  and  eddy  created  by  the  conflict  lashed  his 
thoughts  almost  to  madness.  He  grew  appalled.  The  bil- 
lows blackened  as  they  rose.  He  seemed  sinking,  over- 
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whelmed  in  the  struggle,  and  the  spirit  quivered  as  they 
passed.  He  arose,  darting  an  anxious  glance  through  the 
low  casement.  The  moon  was  riding  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
mountain  of  clouds  towards  the  north-west.  As  he  gazed, 
they  came  rapidly  athwart  the  heavens,  like  the  wings  of 
some  terrible  demon  visibly  unfolding.  On  a  sudden  the 
door  of  his  chamber  flew  open.  He  started  forward  to 
meet  the  intruder,  but  there  was  no  footstep — no  sound, 
save  hurrying  gusts  that  foreran  the  approaching  tem- 
pest. Soon,  like  a  mighty  deluge,  it  burst  on,  at  once,  in 
full  vigour,  as  though  it  would  overwhelm  creation  once 
more  in  immediate  ruin.  The  river  swiftly  answered 
to  the  tempest's  voice,  now  swollen  to  a  huge  and 
foaming  torrent,  rising  rapidly  over  its  level  banks,  and 
threatening  devastation  on  every  side.  Paslew  quaked. 
Gloomy  forebodings  crept  upon  him.  He  beheld,  in  this 
strange  visitation,  another  and  a  manifest  interposition  of 
Heaven  fighting  against  the  cause  he  had  unhappily  es- 
poused. Rest  was  out  of  the  question,  his  whole  thoughts 
being  occupied  in  the  contrivance  of  measures  for  his  own 
immediate  safety. 

In  the  morning,  consternation  had  seized  the  whole  camp. 
They  beheld  the  muddy  and  turbulent  waters  before  them 
again  frustrating  their  hopes,  levelling  their  proud  schemes, 
and  fighting  visibly  and  irresistibly  against  them  in  front  of 
their  adversaries.  So  intimidated  were  the  troops,  and  so 
convinced  that  their  cause  was  now  hopeless,  that  not  all  the 
persuasions  and  threatenings  of  their  leaders,  nor  the  arch- 
bishop's promises  of  an  eternal  reward,  could  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  this  vast  multitude,  and  the  hasty  dispersion 
of  the  rebel  host. 
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Ere  morning,  Paslew  was  gone.  He  liked  not  the  dust 
from  a  falling  house.  Weary  and  alone,  he  came  back  to 
his  dwelling  on  the  tenth  day  after  his  departure. 

From  this  time  danger  and  misfortune  crowded  fast  upon 
him.  The  dark  course  of  events  unfolded  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  Paslew,  by  many  a  vain  contrivance,  sought  to 
avert  the  king's  displeasure  and  his  own  doom.  A  relaxa- 
tion of  some  measures  more  than  ordinarily  severe  was  at- 
tempted ;  and  we  find,  from  existing  records,  that  a  pension 
of  ten  marks  per  annum  was  granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  king's  secretary  and  principal  visitor, — whether  in  the 
way  of  bribe  or  fee  is  not  certain. 

It  shews,  however,  the  humiliating  and  submissive  circum- 
stances to  which  the  monks  were  now  reduced.  They  were 
indeed  fallen  from  that  high  estate  when  kings  were  their 
tributaries,  and  empires  too  narrow  for  the  wide  grasp  of  their 
ambition.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Thomas  Cromwell's 
indulgence,  taken  from  the  Townley  MSS. : — 

"  To  all  estates  due  honour  and  reverence,  and  to  all 
other,  commendacioun  in  our  Lord  everlastyng.  Know  ye 
that  we,  John,  abbot  of  ye  monasterie  of  our  blessed  Ladie 
of  Whalley,  in  Com.  Lane.,  by  ye  assente  and  consente  of 
ye  convente,  have  freely  granted  untoe  ye  right  honourable 
Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  secretarie,  general  visitor,  and  prin- 
cipal official  to  our  most  sovereign  Lord,  Kyng  Hen.  VIII., 
an  annual  rent  or  fee  of  vi  :  xiii  :  iv  :  yerele,  to  be  paide  at 
ye  nativitie  of  St.  John  Baptist  unto  ye  saide  Maister 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Wee,  ye  saide  abbot  and  convent  have 
put  to  ye  same  our  handes  and  common  scale.  Yeven  at 
\Vhalley,  1st  Jan.  28  Hen.  VIII." 

But  every  act  of  submission,  every  stratagem  and  device, 
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had  failed  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Within  ten  weeks  from  the 
date  of  this  document,  there  was  neither  abbot  nor  abbey 
of  Whalley  I 

After  the  dispersion,  imprisonment,  and  execution  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  the  day  of  reckoning  and 
retribution  was  at  hand.     Shrewsbury,  by  the  king's  orders, 
sent  a  herald  with  a  troop  of  horse,  who,  taking  Paslew, 
Eastgate,   Haydock,   and   some   others  of  the  monks  pri- 
soners, they  were  arraigned  at  Lancaster,  and  convicted  of 
high  treason.     On  the  12th  of  March,   1537,  Paslew  was 
conveyed  back  to  Whalley  for  execution,  where,  in  a  field 
called  the  Holehouses,  immediately  facing  the  house  of  his 
birth,  a  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  Paslew  and  Eastgate, 
suffered  punishment,  or  martyrdom,  for  the  story  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  bias  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  told.     Hay- 
dock  was  carried  to  Padiham,  and  died  there  the  same  igno- 
minious death  on  the  day  following.     The  monks,  driven 
from  their  asylum,  escaped  into  France,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  who  lingered  near  the  scenes  of  their  former  en- 
joyments, hovering,  like  departed  hopes,  round  the  ruin  to 
which  they  clung. 
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SMITHILLS  or  SMETHELLS  HALL  is  situated  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Bolton. 

In  a  room,  called  the  Green  Chamber,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  George  Marsh,  the  subject  of  the  following 
history,  was  examined  before  Sir  Roger  Barton.  Near  the 
dining-room  door,  a  cavity  in  one  of  the  flags  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  where  the  holy  martyr  stamped,  to 
confirm  his  testimony,  and  shewn  to  this  day  as  a  memorial 
of  his  good  confession. 

The  stone  was  once  removed,  for  a  frolic,  by  two  or  three 
young  men  who  lived  in  the  house.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  parents'  absence,  they  cast  it  into  the  glen  behind  the 
hall.  That  same  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  the  inhabitants 
were  disturbed  by  many  strange  and  hideous  noises.  Much 
alarm  and  inquiry  being  excited,  the  offenders  confessed, 
and  the  stone  was  restored  to  its  place  with  great  reverence 
and  solemnity.  Some  fragments,  broken  off  upon  its  removal, 
were  carefully  replaced ;  after  which,  according  to  common 
report,  the  noises  ceased. 
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Another  story  current  in  the  neighbourhood  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1732,  one  Saturday 
night,  a  stranger  sleeping  alone  in  the  Green  Chamber  was 
much  terrified  by  an  apparition.  He  stated  that  about  ten 
o'clock,  as  he  was  preparing  for  bed,  there  appeared  a  person 
before  him,  dressed  like  a  minister,  in  a  white  robe  and 
bands,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  After  getting  into  bed,  he 
saw  it  stand  near  him  for  a  short  time.  It  then  slowly  re- 
tired through  the  doorway,  as  if  going  down  stairs,  and  he 
saw  it  no  more.  This  person  invariably  persisted  in  the 
same  story  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  estate  immediately  ordered 
Divine  service  at  the  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  which  had  long 
been  discontinued. 

The  vaults  seem  to  have  been  strongly  walled  and  forti- 
fied, and  were  most  probably  used  as  burying-places,  many 
bones  having  been  found  when  digging.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  King  Egbert  founded  this  place,  and  kept  his 
court  here ;  but  no  corresponding  trace  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory :  and  we  may  suppose,  from  the  order  of  his  conquests, 
that  his  residence  would  be  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  situation  is  secluded,  and  well  calculated  for  conceal- 
ment, favouring  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  the  retreat 
of  the  famous  pirate,  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  whose  exploits 
and  defeat  are  so  beautifully  told  in  the  old  ballad  of  that 
name  in  Percy's  Reliques.  It  is  surprising  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  this  great  and  bold  man,  whose  conduct 
had  nearly  occasioned  a  war  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  whose  death,  it  is  supposed,  was  one  of  the  grievances 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
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AT  the  close  of  a  cold  keen  day,  about  the  early  part  of 
spring,  in  the  year  1554,  there  came  two  men  across  a  bleak 
and  barren  tract  of  land  called  Dean  Moor,  near  to  Bolton 
in  the  Moors.  When  at  some  distance  from  the  main  path, 
and  far  from  the  many  by-roads  intersecting  this  dreary 
common,  they — first  looking  cautiously  around,  as  though 
fearing  intruders — fell  on  each  other's  neck  and  wept. 

A  ray  of  light  shot  suddenly  through  a  cleft  in  the  heavy 
clouds  near  the  horizon,  along  the  stunted  grass  and  rushes, 
stretching  far  away  to  many  a  green  knoll  in  the  distance, 
behind  which  the  dark  hills  and  lowering  sky  looked  in  wild 
and  terrific  blackness  over  the  scene.  The  sun,  descending 
fast  below  the  hills  towards  Blackrod,  sent  forth  one  short 
ray  of  gladness  on  the  world  of  sorrow  he  was  just  quitting. 
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Rivington-Pike,  and  the  dark  chill  moors  stretching  from  it 
eastward,  were  bathed  in  a  wide  and  stormy  burst  of  light ; 
a  gleam  like  the  wild  and  unnatural  brightness  irradiating 
sometimes  even  the  grim  shadows  of  despair.  A  heavy  mist 
lay  at  their  feet,  hiding  most  of  the  intermediate  space  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  so  that  a  long  line  of  barren  hills 
seemed  to  start  o«t  at  once,  from  a  sea  of  vapour,  like  the 
barriers  of  some  gigantic  lake.  The  clouds  were  following 
hard  upon  the  sun's  flight,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  dis- 
appeared, the  sky  was  covered  with  a  dense  and  impervious 
curtain,  rendered  darker  by  the  rapidity  of  the  change. 
Chill  and  eddying  gusts  rustled  over  the  heath ;  the  voice  of 
nature  responding  only  to  chords  of  sadness  and  of  sorrow. 
The  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  was  like  that  of  some  troubled 
ocean :  a  few  big  drops  from  the  hurrying  scud  seeming  to 
presage  an  approaching  tempest. 

The  two  friends  had  crept  behind  a  stone  wall,  built  in  a 
hollow,  by  a  stagnant  pool,  taking  but  little  heed  of  the 
darkness  and  the  storm,  so  intent  were  they  upon  one  subject 
which  engrossed  their  thoughts. 

"  I  might  flee,  Ralph,  but  it  would  straightway  be  said, 
not  alone  that  I  had  left  my  country  and  my  kin,  but  rather 
that  I  had  deserted  the  faith  and  doctrine  I  profess,  after 
having  unworthily  ministered  hereabout  for  a  season,  which 
might  be  an  occasion  of  much  scandal,  a  weakening  of  the 
faith  of  my  poor  flock,  and  a  grievous  discouragement  to 
those  that  remain." 

tl  '  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion/  says  the  wise 
man.  Besides,  it  is  a  presuming  on  His  providence,  when  He 
opens  a  way  for  our  escape,  and  we,  of  our  own  wilfulness 
and  folly,  neglect  the  blessing.  *  Do  thyself  no  harm.'  Pro- 
vide for  thine  own  life,  and  run  not  as  the  horse  and  mule, 
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that  have  no  understanding,  into  the  very  throat  of  thine 
enemies,  and  them  that  seek  thine  hurt." 

The  first  speaker  was  a  man  of  plain  but  comely  appear- 
ance, habited  in  a  coarse  doublet  buckled  about  the  waist 
with  a  leathern  girdle.  A  round  woollen  cap,  from  beneath 
which  a  few  straight-combed  locks  hung  about  his  face, 
gave  a  quaint  and  precise  aspect  to  his  figure.  His  features, 
though  slightly  wrinkled,  did  not  betoken  either  age  or  infir- 
mity :  but  his  whole  appearance  indicated  a  robust  and 
vigorous  frame,  capable  both  of  exertion  and  endurance. 
The  other  individual  exhibited  a  more  ungainly  form  and  de- 
portment. He  had  not  the  same  look  of  benevolence  and 
good-will  to  man  which  irradiated  the  features  of  the  first,  of 
whom  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  his  inward  affections  did 
mould  and  constrain  his  outward  image  into  their  resem- 
blance, so  that  meekness  and  benignity  shone  through  his 
countenance  from  the  ever-glowing  spirit  of  love  and  Chris- 
tian charity  within.  There  was  a  sharp  and  shrewd  intelli- 
gence in  the  eye  of  the  latter  speaker,  which  shewed  that 
some  considerations  of  selfish  and  worldly  wisdom  might,  by 
possibility,  mingle  with  his  unerring  notions  of  duty.  Yet 
withal  was  he  a  man  of  great  piety  and  worth,  and  well 
fitted  as  a  counsellor  in  times  of  peril  and  distress. 

"  Ralph  Bradshaw,"  replied  the  other,  ts  thou  hast  been 
my  tried  friend  and  my  stay  in  this  waste  and  howling  wil- 
derness, and  I  have  found  thy  counsel  hitherto  wholesome 
and  pleasant ;  but,"  continued  Marsh  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "I 
have  not  told  thee  how  Sir  Roger  Barton's  servants  have 
made  diligent  search  for  me  in  Bolton,  and  have  given  strict 
charge  to  my  brother  Robert,  that  he,  by  to-morrow  at  the 
latest,  appear  with  me  at  Smethells,  else  he  and  my  poor 
mother  must  answer  for  it  at  their  peril.  By  God's  grace, 
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I  would  not  leave  these  weaklings  of  the  flock  to  suffer  for 
my  sake." 

"Leave  this  matter  until  thou  depart;  I  will  devise 
means  for  their  relief.  I  would  not  have  thy  life  needlessly 
put  in  hazard,  seeing  how  few  men  have  been  raised  up  like 
unto  thyself,  privileged  as  thou  art  to  minister  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  hungty  and  famishing  poor  in  this  barren  corner 
of  God's  spiritual  vineyard." 

«  And  yet,"  replied  Marsh,  "I  ought  with  all  boldness  to 
confess  the  truth,  fearing  not  to  answer  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  me ;  and  why  should  I  refuse  to  obey  the  commands  of 
those  who  are  in  authority  ?  for  the  magistrate  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain." 

"  Truly,  obedience  were  his  right,  if  so  be  this  persecutor 
were  some  righteous  judge  raised  up  of  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers.     But,  as  thou  well  knowest,  the  justice 
we  demand  will  not  be  rendered :  the  summons  thou  hast 
received  to  answer  on  doctrinal  and  disputed  points,  and  to 
argue  them  before  these  wicked  and  crafty  men,  as  touching 
thy  belief,  are  but  manifest  excuses  to  get  thee  into  their 
power,  from  which  they  mean  not  to  liberate  thee  save  by 
fire,  that  shall  consume  thy  body,  and  free  it  for  ever  from 
their  murderous  gripe.     Thou  knowest,  too,  that  Sir  Roger 
beareth  thee  a  malice,  and  hath  used  all  subtility  that  he 
might  have  wherewith  to  seek  occasion  against  thee.     Didst 
thou  not  rebuke  him  openly  for  his  irreverence,  in  that  he 
must  needs  play  with  a  snarling  puppy,  that  had  its  collar 
full  of  bells,  during  God's  holy  service, — that  comfortable 
form  of  worship  established  and  publicly  taught  in  the  life- 
time of  our  last  good  King  Edward,  and  not  this  papistical, 
idolatrous  mass  which  they  now  use,  to  the  eternal  ruin  of 
both  soul  and  body  ?     No  mercy  shalt  thou  have  at  their 
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hands.  And  doth  our  blessed  Master  require  of  us  that  we 
give  up  our  bodies  to  these  wicked  and  malignant  deceivers, 
that  their  devilish  pleasure  may  be  glutted  in  torturing  and 
spitefully  using  innocent  men  by  putting  them  to  cruel  and 
shameful  deaths  ?  As  soon  would  He  require  that  we  should 
yield  them  up  to  Satan  and  his  angels." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  answer  thee,  Bradshaw,  in  this 
matter  ;  but  my  heart  misgives  me  in  taking  so  hasty  a  de- 
parture from  our  suffering  and  afflicted  realm.  Yet  we  will 
ask  counsel  of  Him  who  guideth  the  weak,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  measure." 

Whereat  these  persecuted  disciples  did  unite  in  prayer  to 
that  throne  before  which,  having  finished  their  earthly  war- 
fare, they  now  stand  with  crowns  of  victory  on  their  fore- 
heads, purified  from  this  gross  mortality.  Marsh,  much 
comforted  by  the  exercise,  doubted  not  that,  according  to 
his  faith,  wisdom  and  direction  would  be  granted  in  the  way 
he  should  take. 

Hereupon  they  separated,  wishing  each  other  "God- 
speed." 

Through  the  darkness  and  tempest  of  that  fearful  night, 
George  Marsh  approached  the  town,  where,  in  a  narrow 
lane  leading  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  church,  abode 
his  mother  and  her  youngest  son.  Raising  the  latch,  he  saw 
the  old  woman  alone,  seated  by  the  fire,  weeping. 

"  Praised  be  His  mercy,  thou  art  yet  safe  I"  said  she, 
clasping  her  withered  hands  together.  "  They  have  again 
been  here  to  seek  for  thee,  and  I  was  fearful  thou  hadst  not 
escaped  their  power." 

"  Who  has  been  here,  and  from  whence  ?" 

"  Divers  of  Justice  Barton's  servants  came  not  an  hour 
ago,  and  have  charged  thy  brother  Robert,  and  thy  cousin 
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William  Marsh  to  seek  for  thee,  and  by  to-morrow,  ere 
noon,  to  render  thee  up  at  Smithells.  They  are  now  gone 
to  Atherton,  and  elsewhere,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  Then  may  I  not  tarry  here  to-night  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  thee,  flee  for  thy  life.  In  tarrying  shalt 
thou  not  escape ;  for  a  man's  enemies  are  truly  those  of  his 
own  household." 

Marsh,  after  a  pause,  determined  to  listen  to  her  advice, 
and  departed. 

Cold  and  weary,  he  retraced  his  steps,  going  beyond  Dean 
Church,  where,  at  a  friend's  house,  he  staid  for  the  night, 
"  taking  ill  rest,"  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it  in  his  journal, 
"  and  consulting  much  with  myself  of  my  trouble."  He 
expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  some  intimation  would  be 
vouchsafed  from  his  Master,  as  touching  the  way  he  should 
pursue,  but  none  was  granted ;  and  he  lay  there,  full  of 
tossing  and  unquiet  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  On  the 
following  morning,  at  his  first  awaking,  which  was  early, 
being  still  in  heaviness,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  came 
another  friend  to  his  bedside,  who  advised  him  that  he 
should  in  no  wise  depart,  but  abide  boldly,  and  confess  the 
faith.  At  these  words  he  felt  so  convinced,  and,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  established  in  his  conscience,  that  he  doubted  not, 
as  he  says,  but  the  message  was  from  God.  He  thenceforth 
consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  resolved  on  imme- 
diately presenting  himself  before  his  persecutors,  and 
patiently  bearing  whatever  cross  it  might  please  Heaven  to 
lay  upon  him. 

He  arose  betimes,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  recited  the 
English  Litany,  with  other  prayers,  reverently  kneeling  at  his 
bed-side.  After  which  he  prepared  to  go  towards  Smithells, 
calling  as  he  went  at  the  dwellings  of  several  whom  he 
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knew,  desiring  them  to  pray  for  him,  to  commend  him  to  all 
his  friends,  and  to  comfort  his  mother  and  his  little  children; 
for,  as  he  then  said,  he  felt  assured  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.  Taking  leave,  with  many  tears  and  much  sorrow 
of  heart,  he  came  nigh  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  Barton, 
a  bigoted  persecutor,  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  reformed 
church. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  on  a  cold  and  bitter  morning, 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  outer  gate.  The  mansion,  being 
surrounded  with  trees,  was  not  visible.  It  was  erected,  as 
tradition  informs  us,  some  fifty  years  before,  by  Sir  An- 
drew Barton,  a  famous  pirate,  or  free  rover,  knighted  by 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  for  his  great  bravery.  In  the  third 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  two  stout  vessels,  called  the 
Lion  and  the  Jenny  Perwin,  he  considerably  interrupted  the 
navigation  on  the  English  coasts.  His  pretence  was,  letters 
of  reprisal  granted  him  against  the  Portuguese,  by  James  III. 
Under  colour  of  this  grant,  he  took  ships  of  all  nations,  al- 
leging that  they  had  Portuguese  goods  on  board.  Complaint 
being  made  to  the  privy  council  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  said,  "  The  narrow  seas  should  not  be  infested  while 
he  had  estate  enough  to  furnish  a  ship,  or  a  son  capable  of 
commanding  it."  Upon  this,  two  ships  were  immediately 
fitted  out,  and  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  their  own  expense, 
when,  having  been  some  days  at  sea,  they  were  separated  by 
a  storm,  which  gave  Sir  Thomas  Howard  an  opportunity  of 
coming  up  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  in  the  Lion,  whom  he 
immediately  engaged.  The  fight  was  long  and  doubtful ; 
for  Barton,  being  an  experienced  seaman,  and  having  under 
him  a  determined  crew,  made  a  desperate  defence,  himself 
cheering  them  with  a  boatswain's  whistle  to  his  last  breath. 
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The  loss  of  their  commander,  however,  caused  them  to  sub- 
mit, on  which  they  received  fair  quarter  and  good  usage. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Edward  attacked  and  captured  the 
Jenny  Perwin,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Both  these 
ships,  with  as  many  of  their  crew  as  were  left  alive,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  brought  into  the  river  Thames 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1511,  as  trophies  of  the  victory.  The 
'prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  York's  palace, 
now  Whitehall,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  but 
were  dismissed,  and  afterwards  sent  into  Scotland. 

James  the  Fourth  having  then  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne,  after  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  exceedingly  re- 
sented these  proceedings,  and  instantly  sent  ambassadors  to 
Henry,  demanding  satisfaction ;  whereupon  the  king  gave 
this  memorable  answer,  "  That  the  punishment  of  pirates 
was  never  held  a  breach  of  peace  among  princes."  King 
James,  however,  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  from  that  time 
was  never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  English  nation. 

Sir  Andrew  was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland, 
and  adopted  a  sea-faring  life  when  very  young.  Motives  of 
concealment  would  probably  cause  him  to  erect  this  mansion, 
the  roads  being  almost  impassable  ;  and  extensive  woods, 
which  lay  in  almost  every  direction,  together  with  its  great 
distance  from  the  sea-side,  might  be  additional  recom- 
mendations in  its  favour.  An  opinion  exists,  though  now 
involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity,  that  his  immediate 
descendant  was  the  Sir  Roger  Barton  whom  we  have  already 
named,  and  unto  whom  this  pious  servant  of  the  truth  was 
about  to  commit  himself. 

On  venturing  through  the  gate,  Marsh  observed  several 
men  standing  by  a  door  on  the  left  hand ;  at  that  time  the 
principal  entrance. 
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"  What,  ho !"  said  one,  "  art  come  to  morning  prayers?" 

"  Nay, "^replied  another,  "  his  cap  cleaves  to  a  heretic's 
sconce." 

"  'Tis  Marsh  !"  said  the  foremost  of  the  group,  who  proved 
to  be  Roger  Wrinstone,  the  knight's  prime  minister,  con- 
stable, and  entrapper  of  heretics.  "  Now,  by  my  troth,"  he 
continued,  "  if  this  wily  fox  do  not  think  by  his  coming  to 
take  Justice  by  the  nose,  and  outface  her  through  his  impu- 
dence !  But  he  is  sore  mistaken  if  he  think  to  outwit  master 
by  his  cunning.  Good  friend,  thy  business?''  said  Wrinstone, 
cap  in  hand,  addressing  the  minister  scornfully,  and  thrust- 
ing his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  to  the  great  diversion  of  his 
companions,  who,  with  shouts  and  laughter,  began  to  ape  the 
buffoonery  of  their  leader. 

'*  I  would  fain  speak  with  the  justice,"  said  the  stranger, 
meekly; 

"  And  suppose  I  were  he,"  said  Wrinstone,  "putting  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  great  authority  and  importance, 
setting  out  his  paunch,  at  the  same  time,  something  like  the 
knight  himself.  Another  laugh,  or  rather  titter,  went  through 
the  court -yard  at  this  exploit ;  a  suspicious  glance,  however, 
was  directed  towards  the  casement  above,  some  apprehen- 
sions evidently  existing  lest  Sir  Roger  should  have  been  eye- 
witness to  the  ceremony. 

«e  Roger  Wrinstone,  thy  mocking  is  ill  timed, "said  Marsh, 
with  a  severe  and  stedfast  gaze,  which  seemed  to  awe  even 
this  unblushing  minion  of  intolerance.  "  If  thy  master  be 
not  arisen,  I  will  tarry  awhile  his  worship's  leisure." 

"  Sir  Roger  is  with  his  priest,  at  confession,"  said  one, 
with  a  shout  of  derision.  "  Art  come  to  confess  him  too, 
Father  Marsh  ?"  and  with  that  they  plucked  him  by  the 
beard,  mocking  and  ill  treating  him.  But  filled  with  joy 
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that  he  was  accounted  worthy  to  suffer,  he  passed  from 
them  into  the  great  hall,  at  that  period  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  which,  as  tradition  reports,  would  have  "  dined  all 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  all  their  trains."  It  has  since 
been  much  curtailed  of  its  proportions,  modern  improve- 
ments having  appropriated  it  to  more  useful  purposes.  The 
wainscots  were  enriched  with  choice  and  beautiful  carvings, 
representing  bucks'  heads,  flowers,  and  portraits  of  the  most 
distinguished  ancestors  of  the  family.  So  numerous  and 
varied  were  these  ornaments,  that,  as  commonly  reported, 
the  artist  wrought  out  his  apprenticeship  in  executing  this 
grand  work,  which  for  minuteness  and  the  astonishing  num- 
ber and  ingenuity  of  its  devices,  perhaps  exceeded  most  of 
the  like  nature  throughout  the  realm.  Amongst  other  whim- 
sical fancies  was  a  ton  crossed  with  a  bar,  having  the  cyphers 
A  and  B  above  and  below,  which  absurd  pun,  a  sort  of  em- 
blematic wit  much  cultivated  by  our  forefathers,  indicated 
the  name  of  the  founder,  Sir  Andrew  Barton. 

Marsh,  on  his  first  entrance,  inquired  of  a  servitor  if  the 
justice  might  be  spoken  with.  The  menial  was  bearing  off 
the  remains  of  a  substantial  breakfast,  and,  having  a  flagon 
of  beer  at  hand,  invited  the  stranger  to  a  hearty  draught, 
saying  that  he  looked  tired  and  in  need  of  refreshment ;  but 
he  meekly  put  it  aside,  with  due  courtesy,  still  standing  as 
he  repeated  his  question.  The  man  departed  to  make  in- 
quiry, when  presently  followed  the  constable  and  his  gang, 
who,  seeing  the  hall  cleared,  strode  in,  rudely  seizing  Marsh 
by  the  shoulder. 

"  Thou  art  my  prisoner,"  said  Wrinstone  ;  "  I  arrest  thee 
in  the  queen's  name." 

At  this  moment  came  running  in  a  little  girl,  bounding 
and  frolicsome  as  a  young  fawn  from  its  covert,  who,  hearing 
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the  word  prisoner,  and  seeing  a  man  of  such  prepossessing 
and  benign  aspect  in  custody,  immediately  came  up  to  Wrin- 
stone,  laying  hold  on  the  skirts  of  his  doublet,  saying — 

"  You  shaVt,  Wrinstone.  If  he  has  done  amiss,  don't 
tell  Sir  Roger,  and  I'll  give  thee  some  plums  out  of  my  mid- 
lent  pasty." 

The  meekness  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  this  unoffend- 
ing servant  of  the  church  had  in  a  moment  won  the  heart  of 
this  little  child,  as  she  pulled  him  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  con- 
vey him  from  the  grasp  of  his  persecutor. 

"  May  heaven  bless  thee,  my  child,  and  make  thee  a  bless- 
ing !"  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  while  he  thus  spake.  t(  Thy 
nature  hath  not  yet  learnt  the  cruel  disposition  of  these  tor- 
mentors." 

A  tear  for  the  first  time  trembled  there.  He  thought 
upon  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  hard  fate  of  his  little  ones. 
But  he  soon  repressed  the  rising  murmur,  calmly  awaiting 
the  result. 

The  child  still  clung  to  him  ;  nor  would  she  depart,  though 
threatened  with  Sir  Roger's  displeasure  by  his  deputy.  In- 
deed, she  cared  little  for  the  issue,  being  fully  indulged  in  all 
her  caprices  by  the  knight,  her  grandfather,  who  was  mightily 
entertained  with  her  humours.  Threats  and  cajolements 
failing  in  their  effect,  they  were  glad  to  let  this  wilful  crea- 
ture accompany  them  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Roger  as  the 
dispenser  of  justice,  or  rather  of  his  own  vindictive  will ;  and 
to  his  private  chamber  they  were  shortly  summoned. 

Now  this  bigoted  knight  was  heavy  and  well  fed,  and  of 
a  rich  and  rubicund  countenance.  From  over  indulgence  he 
had  become  unwieldy  :  propped  up  in  a  well-stuffed  chair, 
one  leg  resting  on  a  low  stool,  his  whole  frame  looked 
bloated  by  indolence  and  sensuality.  He  was  short-necked 
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and  full-chested ;  his  eyes,  grey  and  fiery,  almost  start- 
ing from  his  head  by  reason  of  some  obstruction  to  the 
free  current  of  the  blood  in  that  direction.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a  wheezing  and  plethoric  cough,  which  oft 
troubled  him.  At  his  side  sat  a  priest,  who  had  a  fair, 
smooth  face,  and  a  shining  head,  sprinkled  over  with  a  few 
pale-coloured  locks,  close  cut,  and  combed  back  with  be- 
coming care  from  his  temples.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
restless,  scarcely  for  an  instant  keeping  to  one  position.  He 
seemed  to  pay  great  deference  to  his  patron,  allowing  Sir 
Roger  to  begin  the  examination  as  follows  :— 

"  So,  thy  relatives  have  ferreted  thee  forth  at  last.  No- 
thing like  making  their  kindred,  in  some  sort,  answer  for  the 
bodies  of  these  heretics." 

"  I  came  of  my  own  free  consent,  and  alone,  your  wor- 
ship," replied  Marsh ;  "  and  hope  to  be  honestly  dealt  with. 
If  I  have  offended  the  laws,  I  am  here  to  answer ;  if  not,  I 
claim  your  protection." 

"  Peace !  Will  none  o*  ye  stop  that  fellow's  prating  ? 
Justice  thou  shalt  have,  and  that  speedily,  as  thou  sayest, 
but  not  in  the  way  thou  couldst  desire.  Look  thee  !"  He 
fumbled  in  his  pouch  as  he  spake.  Drawing  out  a  letter,  he 
continued — "  My  Lord  Derby  hath  commanded  that  thou 
be  sent  to  Lathom  along  with  some  others  who  do  mightily 
trouble  us,  and  sow  evil  seed  and  dissension  among  the 
people." 

"  This,  please  your  grace,  I  deny;  and  I  would  know 
mine  accusers,  and  what  they  allege  against  me." 

"  Now  this  is  a  brave  answer,  truly,"  replied  the  justice. 
«  These  rogues  be  all  of  one  tale,  pretending  that  they  have 
done  nothing  amiss,  and  desiring  to  know,  poor  innocents ! 
of  what  they  are  accused,  as  though  they  were  ignorant  of 
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their  own  lives  and  conversation  hitherto.  Tush  !  it  were  a 
needless  and  an  unthrifty  throwing  out  of  words  to  argue 
the  matter,  for  they  are  wiser  in  their  own  eyes  than  seven 
men  who  can  render  a  reason.  Do  thou  question  him,  and 
urge  him  to  the  test,"  said  Sir  Roger,  turning  to  his  con- 
science-keeper. 

"  What  art  thou  ?"  said  the  priest,  leaning  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  a  more  strict  examination. 

"  I  am  a  minister,"  said  Marsh.  "  It  is  but  a  short  while 
since  I  served  a  cure  hereabouts." 

"  Who  gave  thee  orders  ?  or  hast  thou  indeed  received 
any?" 

"  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  after  that  I  had 
diligently  studied  and  kept  terms  aforetime  at  Cambridge." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Sir  Roger.  "  These  bishops  be  of  the 
reformed  sect ;  and,  I  have  a  notion,  will  one  day  or  another 
answer  for  it  before  the  queen's  council." 

"  What  knowledge  hast  thou  of  these  men  ?" 

l<  I  never  saw  them  save  when  I  received  ordination." 

After  a  few  more  questions  of  little  moment,  the  priest 
threw  out  the  usual  net,  with  which  his  fraternity  were  wont 
to  entangle  those  of  heretical  opinions.* 

*  "  The  common  net  at  that  time,"  says  Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  for 
catching  of  protestants  was,  the  real  presence;  and  this  net  was  used  to 
catch  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  That  princess  shewed  great  prudence  in  con- 
cealing her  sentiments  of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  present  modes 
of  worship,  and  in  eluding  all  questions  with  regard  to  a  subject  so  mo- 
mentous. Being  asked  at  one  time  what  she  thought  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  *  This  is  my  body,' — whether  she  thought  it  the  true  body  of  Christ 
that  was  in  the  sacrament, — it  is  said,  that  after  some  pausing  she  thus 
answered  : — 

f  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it, 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  the  Word  did  make  it, 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it ;' 
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te  What  is  thy  belief  respecting  the  sacrament?" 

"  That  is  a  question  of  too  general  and  multifarious  a  na- 
ture for  a  plain  and  faithful  answer." 

"  Are  the  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue  of  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ?  And  is  the  sacrament,  whether  reserved  or  received, 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?" 

"  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  such  inquiries,  seeing  that 
I  am  but  unskilled  and  unlearned  in  scholastic  disputes. 
Why  do  ye  ask  me  these  hard  and  unprofitable  questions, 
to  bring  my  body  in  danger  of  death,  and  to  suck  my 
blood?" 

"  We  are  not  blood-suckers,  and  intend  none  other  than 
to  make  thee  a  better  man  and  a  good  Christian,"  said  the 
priest,  mightily  offended.  Whereat  Roger  Wrinstone,  in 
his  great  zeal  and  affection  for  the  holy  church,  smote  Marsh 
a  lusty  blow  on  the  mouth,  saying, 

"  Answerest  thou  the  priest  so  ?  By  your  worship's  leave 
I  will  mend  his  ill  manners." 

The  little  girl  at  this  rebuke  fell  a  crying,  and  her  grief 
became  so  loud  that  Sir  Roger  was  fain  to  pacify  her  by 
ordering  Wrinstone  to  stand  further  apart.  With  red  and 
glistening  eyes  she  looked  up  and  smiled  at  the  suffering 
martyr,  who,  remembering  his  own  dear  babes,  could  scarce 
refrain  from  embracing  her  as  she  clung  about  him,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  Sir  Roger. 

"  Answer  this  reverend  and  spiritual  admonisher  to  the 

which,  though  it  may  seem  but  a  slight  expression,  yet  hath  in  it  more 
solidness  than  at  first  sight  appears ;  at  least,  it  served  her  turn  at  that 
time  to  escape  the  net,  which  by  a  direct  answer  she  could  not  have  done.' 
—Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  320. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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true  purport  and  bearing  of  his  question,"  said  Sir  Roger, 
with  a  mighty  affectation  of  sagacity. 

"  I  do  believe  Christ  to  be  present  with  his  sacrament, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  alway  with  his  people  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  as  I  am  not  skilful  in  matters  of  such  nicety,  I  would 
ask  one  question  of  this  reverend  casuist,  who  is  more  able 
to  answer  than  I,  that  am  unlearned  in  disputed  points; 
and  truly  I  am  in  nothing  more  wishful  than  to  come  at  a 
right  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  truth." 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  priest,  something  flattered  by  this 
modest  appeal  to  his  opinion. 

"  Our  Lord  took  the  cup  and  blessed  it,  of  which  he  then 
drank,  and  afterwards  his  disciples  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  this  doth  not  sanction  its  being  sent  round  to 
the  laity,"  replied  the  priest,  not  aware  of  the  drift  and  true 
bearing  of  the  inquiry. 

"  Then  he  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it,  and  did  eat  like- 
wise with  his  disciples  ?" 

"Of  a  truth,"  replied  the  unwary  disputant;  "for  these 
questions  need  but  a  plain  and  simple  answer." 

"  Then,"  said  Marsh,  "  of  a  surety  he  must  have  ate  and 
drank  himself! — Nay,"  continued  he,  seeing  the  priest  turn 
pale  with  rage  and  vexation,  «<  I  can  find  none  other  alter- 
native. For,  unlearned  and  unpractised  as  I  am,  the  ab- 
surdity of  your  belief  is  manifest." 

"  Thou  art  a  child  of  perdition — an  impious  and  pestilent 
heretic!  Thou  eatest  and  drinkest  damnation  to  thyself ; 
and  the  holy  church  consigns  all  such  to  the  flames,  and  to 
the  fire  of  eternal  wrath  hereafter !"  roared  the  infuriate 
priest,  whose  choler  waxed  hotter  in  proportion  as  he  felt 
unable  to  withstand  the  conclusion  of  his  opponent. 
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"  For,"  as  it  has  been  observed  even  by  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  Romanists  themselves,*  "  theological  animosity, 
so  far  from  being  an  argument  of  men's  conviction  in  their 
opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that  they  have  never 
reached  any  serious  persuasion  with  regard  to  these  sublime 
subjects.  Even  those  who  are  most  impatient  of  contra- 
diction in  other- controversies,  are  mild  and  moderate  in 
comparison  of  polemical  divines ;  and  whenever  a  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  give  him  a  perfect  assurance  in 
his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt  rather  than  anger 
the  opposition  and  mistakes  of  others.  But  while  men 
zealously  maintain  what  they  neither  clearly  comprehend 
nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  shaken  in  their  imagined 
faith  by  the  opposite  persuasion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other 
men,  and  vent  on  their  antagonists  that  anger  and  impa- 
tience which  is  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of  the  under- 
standing." 

" Master,"  cried  Wrinstone,  «  shall  I  fetch  the  bridle  that 
we  so  oft  use  for  scolds  and  ill  women  ?" 

«  Ay,  do,  prithee  run,  Roger,"  said  the  child  hastily,  and 
looking  towards  him,  "  for  my  grandfather's  priest  is  like  to 
need  it  soon." 

At  this  the  worthy  professor  of  Christian  charity  and 
good-will,  darting  a  furious  look  at  the  girl,  exclaimed — 

"  Sir  Roger,  beware  lest  this  viper  thou  art  hatching  be 
suffered  to  sting  us.  Look  to  it !  This  minion  of  thine  is 
not  too  young  either  to  work  mischief  or  to  escape  its  punish- 
ment !" 

Whereupon  Sir  Roger,  mightily  afraid  of  his  spiritual 
guide  and  granter  of  indulgences,  rebuked  the  offending 

*  Cardinal  Pole  and  others. 
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little  one,  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  room.  With  some 
difficulty  this  command  was  executed ;  but  the  disturbance 
at  the  door  became  so  loud,  that  they  were  fain  again  to 
admit  her,  upon  a  sullen  promise  that  she  would  behave  in 
a  more  reverent  manner  to  the  priest,  and  refrain  from  in- 
terruption. 

"  Answer  me  no  more  with  thy  deep  and  devilish  sub- 
tlety," continued  this  champion  of  the  Roman  faith ;  "  for 
of  a  truth  the  devil  doth  wonderfully  aid  and  abet  ye  in 
all  disputes  touching  this  holy  sacrament;  but  shew  me 
thy  belief  in  regard  to  so  wholesome  and  comfortable  a 
doctrine." 

"  1  have  answered  before,  as  far  as  my  weak  understand- 
ing will  permit,  and,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  not  swerve  from 
my  profession.  A  doctrine  pushed  to  an  absurdity  is  its  own 
refutation." 

Then  spake  one  that  was  standing  by,  but  who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  debate — 

«'  Truly  'tis  a  pity  that  one  so  proper  and  well-gifted,  and 
who  might  doubtless  gain  some  profitable  appointment, 
should  foolishly  cast  himself  away  by  holding  these  dan- 
gerous and  heretical  opinions.  Thou  wilt  bring  both  body 
and  soul  into  jeopardy  thereby.  If  not  for  thyself,  yet  for 
thy  children's  sake,  and  for  thy  kindred,  who  must  needs 
suffer  from  thy  contumacy,  return  to  the  communion  from 
which  thou  hast  cast  thyself  out,  and  to  the  arms  of  that 
compassionate  mother  who  is  ever  ready  to  receive  back  her 
erring  but  repentant  children." 

"  Verily,"  replied  the  martyr,  "  life,  children,  brethren, 
and  friends,  with  all  the  other  delights  and  comforts  of  this 
present  state,  are  as  dear  and  sweet  unto  me  as  unto  any 
other  man,  and  I  would  be  as  loth  to  lose  them,  if  I  might 
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hold  them  with  a  good  conscience.  But  seeing  I  cannot  do 
that,  I  trust  God  will  strengthen  me  with  his  Holy  Spirit  so 
that  I  may  lose  all  for  his  sake.  For  I  now  hold  myself  but 
as  a  sheep  appointed  to  be  slain,  and  patiently  to  suffer 
whatsoever  cross  it  may  please  my  most  merciful  Father  to 
lay  upon  me.  But,  as  God  is  my  witness  !" — he  seemed  to 
speak  with  a  prophetic  denunciation — "  from  these  vile 
ashes  shall  a  firebrand  come  that  shall  consume  and  destroy 
utterly  these  bloody  men  and  persecutors  of  God's  inherit- 
ance !" 

So  astonished  were  the  bystanders  at  his  audacity  that 
they  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  stay  his  tongue,  or  to 
lay  hands  upon  him,  whilst  he  continued,  raising  his  arm  in 
a  threatening  attitude, 

"  Ye  killers  of  the  prophets  and  destroyers  of  them  whom 
God  hath  sent  unto  you  !" — Because  we  reproach  you  with 
your  evil  deeds,  and "* 

'*  Blasphemy  !"  cried  out  Sir  Roger,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  speech.  "  We  will  have  thy  tongue  bored  for  its 
offence." 

"  Away  with  him !"  cried  the  priest,  who  seemed  nothing 
loth  to  begin  his  torments.  "  Thou  shalt  to  my  Lord  Derby, 
and  he  will  know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  pestilent  heretic." 

All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  justice  even  moved 
from  his  chair,  and  swore  out  lustily,  that  by  ten  o'clock 
the  day  following,  unless  this  blasphemer  were  delivered  at 
Lathom,  he  would  imprison  the  whole  family  of  them ;  such 
mischievous  fellows  being  fit,  as  he  said,  to  infect  the  whole 
parish  with  the  plague  of  heresy. 

Roger  Wrinstone  and  his  crew  were  preparing  to  drag 
him  down  stairs ;  but  the  justice,  hobbling  on  his  crutch, 
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preceded  them,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  priest.  The  party, 
on  their  entrance  into  the  hall,  found  Marsh's  two  kinsmen 
awaiting  the  event.  They  soon  found  that  no  favour  was 
intended. 

"  See  to  it,  knaves !"  bellowed  the  knight,  "  that  this  fellow 
is  delivered  up  to  my  lord  at  Lathom  by  to-morrow,  or  your 
own  carcasses  shall  answer  for  his." 

Then  did  these  poor  men  pray  and  beseech  their  kinsman 
that  he  would  in  some  wise  conform  to  the  religion  of  his 
superiors,  or  find  means  of  escape  from  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death. 

But  Marsh,  standing  steadfast  before  them  all,  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice, 

"  Between  me  and  them  let  God  witness !"  Looking  up 
to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  with  a  sudden  inspiration, 
"  If  my  cause  be  just,  let  this  prayer  of  thine  unworthy 
servant  be  heard !" 

He  stamped  violently  with  his  foot,  and  the  impression  of 
it,  as  the  general  notion  is,  yet  remains,  to  attest  the  purity 
of  his  cause  and  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  persecutors. 

To  this  day  may  be  seen  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  in  the 
stone,  which  by  many  is  believed  to  exist  as  a  memorial  of 
this  good  confession. 

In  shape  it  is  much  like  that  of  a  human  foot,  except 
being  rather  longer  than  common.  In  that  part  where  the 
sole  may  have  rested  is  a  small  dent,  as  though  a  man  had 
stamped  vehemently  on  the  soft  earth,  and  the  weight  of  his 
body  had  borne  principally  on  that  place.  The  impression 
is  of  a  dark  brown  or  rather  reddish  hue,  and  is  very  per- 
ceptible when  damp,  or  moistened  by  cleaning. 

Marsh's  subsequent  history  is  soon  told.     From  Lathom, 
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where  he  was  examined  before  Lord  Derby  and  his  council, 
and  found  guilty  of  heretical  opinions,  he  was  committed  to 
Lancaster,  and  from  thence  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  at 
Chester,  where,  after  several  examinations  before  Dr.  Cotes, 
then  bishop  of  this  diocese,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  stake, 
and  burnt,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence,  at  the  place  of 
public  execution  near  that  city,  on  the  24th  April,  1555. 
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THE  character  of  DEE,  our  English  "  Faust,"  as  he  is  not 
inaptly  called,  has  both  been  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood. An  enthusiast  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  not  the 
drivelling  dotard  some  of  his  biographers  imagine.  A  man 
of  profound  learning,  distinguished  for  attainments  far  be- 
yond the  general  range  of  his  contemporaries,  he,  like 
Faustus,  and  the  wisest  of  human  kind,  had  found  out  how 
little  he  knew — had  perceived  that  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
yet  lay  unexplored  before  him.  Pursuing  his  inquiries  to 
the  bound  and  limit,  as  he  thought,  of  human  knowledge, 
and  finding  it  altogether  «<  vanity,"  he  had  recourse  to  for- 
bidden practices,  to  experiments  through  which  the  occult 
and  hidden  qualities  of  nature  and  spirit  should  be  unveiled 
and  subdued  to  his  own  will. 

Evidently  prompted  to  unhallowed  intercourse  by  pride 
and  ambition,  he  deluded  himself  with  the  vain  and  wicked 
hope  that  the  God  who  spurned  his  impious  requests  would 
vouchsafe  to  him  a  new  and  peculiar  revelation.  He  would 
not  bow  to  the  plain  and  humbling  tenets  already  revealed, 
but  sought  another  "sign" — a  miraculous  testimony  to 
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himself  alone.  Fancying  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
divine  mission,  he  was  "  given  up  to  strong  delusions,  that 
he  should  believe  a  lie."  He  aimed  at  universal  knowledge 
and  exhaustless  riches ;  but  he  died  imbecile  and  a  beggar  ! 

That  he  was  deceived  by  Kelly  there  is  little  doubt ;  and 
that  he  was  sincere,  at  least  in  seeking  his  own  promotion 
and  aggrandizement,  is  equally  certain  ;  but  we  would 
rescue  his  character  from  the  ridicule  with  which  it  has 
been  invested.  His  grasp  was  greater  than  his  power, 
and  he  fell,  like  heroes  and  conquerors  in  all  ages,  unable 
to  execute,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  vastness  of,  his  own 
conceptions. 

John  Dee  was  born  July  13,  1527,  in  London.  His 
parents  were  in  good  circumstances.  At  an  early  age  (fif- 
teen years)  he  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  application  was  intense.  For  three  years,  by  his  own 
account,  he  only  slept  four  hours  every  night.  Two  hours 
were  allowed  for  meals  and  recreation,  and  the  rest  was  spent 
in  learning  and  devotion.  Five  years  afterwards  he  went 
into  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 
Frisius,  Mercator,  and  others.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  then  founded  by 
Henry  the  Eighth.  His  reputation  stood  very  high,  and  his 
astronomical  pursuits,  in  those  days  generally  connected 
with  astrology,  drew  upon  him  the  imputation  of  being  a 
conjuror,  which  character  clung  to  him  through  life.  This 
opinion  was  much  strengthened  by  an  accident  which,  he 
says,  happened  soon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, and  his  being  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Trinity.  "  Here- 
upon," he  continues,  "  I  did  set  forth  a  Greek  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  named  in  Greek,  Etprjvr),  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Scarabseus,  or  beetle — his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's 
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palace  with  a  man,  and  his  basket  of  victuals  on  his  back  ; 
whereat  was  great  wondering,  and  many  vain  reports  spread 
abroad  of  the  means  how  that  was  effected." 

He  left  England  again  soon  afterwards,  distinguishing 
himself  at  several  foreign  universities,  and  attracting  the 
notice  of  many  persons  of  high  rank  ;  amongst  which  were 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Medina  Celi.)  In  1551  he  returned  to 
England,  being  well  received  by  King  Edward  and  his 
court.  A  pension  of  one  hundred  crowns  per  annum  was 
granted  him,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  rectory 
of  Upton-upon-Severn. 

In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  accused  of  some  corres- 
pondence with  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  servants,  and  of  prac- 
tising against  the  queen's  life  by  enchantments.  He  was 
seized  and  confined,  but  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Then, 
turned  over  to  Bonner,  to  see  if  heresy  might  not  be  found 
in  him,  after  a  tedious  prosecution  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
August  19,  1555,  by  an  order  of  the  council. 

Upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  he  was  consulted  as  to 
a  fit  day  for  the  coronation,  and  received  many  splendid 
promises  of  preferment,  which  were  never  realized. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1564  he  made  another  journey 
abroad,  when  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  his 
book,  entitled  "  Monas  Hieroglyphica,"  printed  at  Antwerp 
the  same  year.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  summer, 
producing  several  learned  works,  which  shewed  his  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  the  mathematics. 

In  1571  he  went  to  Lorraine,  where  falling  very  ill,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  solicitude  of  the  queen,  who  sent 
two  of  her  physicians,  and  gave  him  many  other  proofs  of 
her  regard.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  his 
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own  house  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  where  he  collected  a 
noble  library,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence. His  collection  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  more  than 
four  thousand  books,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  them  manu- 
scripts, which  were  afterwards  dispersed  and  lost.  This 
library,  and  a  great  number  of  mathematical  and  mechanical 
instruments,  were  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace  in 
1583,  who,  believing  him  to  be  a  conjuror,  and  one  that 
dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  house,  and  tore  and  des- 
troyed the  fruit  of  his  labours  during  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  16th  March,  1575,  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by 
many  of  her  court,  visited  Dr.  Dee's  house  to  see  his 
library ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  before, 
he  could  not  entertain  her  majesty  in  the  way  he  wished. 
However,  he  brought  out  a  glass,  the  properties  of  which 
he  explained  to  his  royal  mistress,  hoping  to  wipe  off  the 
aspersion,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  of  being  a 
magician. 

In  1578,  her  majesty  being  indisposed,  Dee  was  sent 
abroad  to  consult  with  some  German  physicians  about  the 
nature  of  her  complaint.  But  that  part  of  his  life  in  which 
he  was  most  known  to  the  world  commenced  in  1581,  when 
his  intercourse  began  with  Edward  Kelly.  This  man  pre- 
tended to  instruct  him  how  to  obtain,  by  means  of  certain 
invocations,  an  intercourse  with  spirits.  Soon  afterwards 
there  came  to  England  a  Polish  lord — Albert  Laski,  palatine 
of  Siradia,  a  person  of  great  learning.  He  was  introduced 
to  Dee  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  now  the  doctor's 
chief  patron.  Becoming  acquainted,  Laski  prevailed  with 
Dee  and  Kelly  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  country.  They 
went  privately  from  Mortlake,  embarking  for  Holland,  from 
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whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Germany  into 
Poland.  On  the  3rd  February,  1584,  they  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  their  patron,  where  they  remained  for  some  time. 

They  afterwards  visited  the  Emperor  Rodolph  at  Prague. 
On  the  17th  April,  1585,  Laski  introduced  them  to  Stephen, 
King  of  Poland,  at  Cracow ;  but  this  prince  treating  them 
very  coolly,  they  returned  to  the  emperor's  court  at  Prague, 
whence  they  were  banished  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,  who  represented  them  as  magicians. 

The  doctor  and  his  companion  afterwards  found  an  asylum 
in  the  castle  of  Trebona,  belonging  to  Count  William  of 
Rosenberg,  where  they  lived  in  great  splendour  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  said  that  Kelly  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  powder  of  projection,  by  which  they  were 
furnished  with  money  in  profusion  ;  but  on  referring  to  the 
doctor's  diary,  we  find  the  miserable  tricks  and  shifts  they 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
Kelly,  however,  it  seems,  learned  many  secrets  from  the 
German  chemists,  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  his 
patron;  and  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  that  arose  be- 
tween them  at  length  ended  in  an  absolute  rupture. 

The  fame  of  their  adventures  was  noised  through  Europe, 
and  Elizabeth,  in  consequence,  invited  Dee  home.  He  was 
no'.v  separated  from  Kelly,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1689,  set 
out  on  his  return  to  England.  He  travelled  with  great 
pomp,  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  horse,  and,  besides  wag- 
gons for  his  goods,  had  no  less  than  three  coaches  for  the 
use  of  his  family.  He  landed  at  Gravesend  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  9th  of  December  was  graciously  re- 
ceived at  Richmond  by  the  queen.  He  found  his  house  at 
Mortlake  had  been  pillaged ;  but  he  collected  the  scattered 
remains  of  his  library,  and  was  so  successful,  by  the  assist- 
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ance  of  his  friends,  as  to  recover  about  three-fourths  of  his 
books,  estimating  his  loss  at  about  400/.     He  had  many 
friends,  and  received  great  presents,  but  was  always  craving 
and  in  want.     The  queen  sent  him  money  from  time  to  time, 
promising  him  two  hundred  angels  at  Christmas.     One  half 
he  received,  but  he  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  queen  and 
himself  were  defrauded  of  the  rest.     He  now  resolved  to 
apply  for  some  settled  subsistence,  and  sent  a  memorial  by 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  to  her  majesty,  earnestly  request- 
ing that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  hear  his  pre- 
tensions and  decide  upon  his  claims.     Two  commissioners 
were  accordingly  sent  to  Mortlake,  where  Dee  shewed  them 
a  book  containing  a  distinct  account  of  all  the  memorable 
transactions  of  his  life,  excepting  those  which  occurred  in  his 
last  journey  abroad.     He  detailed  to  them  the  injuries,  da- 
mages, and  indignities  he  had  suffered,  and  humbly  suppli- 
cated reparation  at  their  hands.    The  queen,  in  consequence, 
sent  100  marks  to  Mrs.  Dee,  and  promises  to  her  husband. 
At  length,  on  December  8th,   1594,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's.     But  this  did  not  answer 
his  expectations;  upon  which  he  applied  to  Whitgift,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  books 
he  had  either  written  or  published.     This,  with  other  appli- 
cations, led  to  his  being  presented  with  the  wardenship  of 
Manchester  College,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  William 
Chaderton  to  the  see  of  Chester.    On  the  14th  of  February, 
1596,  he  arrived  with  his  family  in  that  town,  and  on  the 
20th  was  installed  in  his  new  charge.     He  continued  here 
about  seven  years,  passing  his  time  in  a  very  turbulent  and 
unquiet  manner.     On  the  5th  of  June,  1604,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  King  James,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  might 
be  brought  to  trial,   and  delivered,  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
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from  those  suspicions  which  his  astrological  and  other  in- 
quiries had  brought  upon  him.  But  the  king,  knowing  the 
nature  of  his  studies,  was  very  far  from  shewing  him  any 
mark  of  his  favour.  In  November,  the  same  year,  he  quitted 
Manchester,  returning  to  his  house  at  Mortlake,  where  he 
died,  old,  infirm,  and  forsaken  of  his  friends,  being  often 
obliged  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  procure  a  dinner.  The 
following  account  of  Dr.  Dee's  expenses  from  Trebona  to 
London,  copied  from  a  statement  in  his  own  handwriting,* 
we  have  thought  too  curious  to  omit:  — 

"  The  charges  of  my  last  return  from  beyond  seas,  A. 
1589,  being  favourably  called  home  by  her  majestie,  from 
Trebon  Castle  in  Bohemia. 

"  My  journey  of  remove  homeward  from  Trebon 
Castle  to  Staden,  cost  me  more  than  3000  dollars, 
which  we  account  ....  600  lib. 

"  Besides  the  cost  of  15  horses  wherewith  I  travelled 
all  that  journey  ;  of  which  the  12  which  drew  my 
3  coaches  were  very  good  and  young  Hungarian 
horses,  and  the  other  3  were  Wallachies  for  the 
saddles;  which  15  cost  with  one  another  -  120  lib. 

"  The  three  new  coaches  made  purposely  for  my 
aforesaid  journey,  with  the  furniture  for  the  12 
coach-horses,  and  with  the  saddles  and  bridles 
for  the  rest,  cost  more  than  3  score  pounds  -  60  lib. 
"  The  charge  of  wains  to  carry  my  goods  from 
Trebon  to  Staden  ;  they  being  two  and  sometimes 
three  (for  more  easy  and  light  passage  in  some 
places),  cost  above  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
which  I  account  (for  an  hundred  of  it)  under  my 

*  Johan  Glanston,  vol.  ii.  fol.  535. 
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former  sum  of  600  lib.  Under  which  600  lib.  also 
I  do  account  for  the  charges  of  the  24  soldiers 
well  appointed,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  emperor's 
passport,  I  took  up  in  my  way  from  Diepholt,  and 
again  from  Oldenburgh  :  the  charges  of  the  six 
harquebusiers  and  musqueteers,  which  the  Earl  of 
Oldenburgh  lent  me  out  of  his  own  garrison  there : 
I  gave  to  one  with  another  a  dollar  a  man  for  the 
day,  and  their  meat  and  drink  full.  For  at  the 
first,  18  enemies,  horsemen,  well  appointed,  from 
Lingen  and  Wilstrusen,  had  lain  five  days  attend- 
ing thereabout,  to  have  sett  upon  me  and  mine  : 
and  at  Oldeborch,  a  Scot  (one  of  the  garrison) 
gave  me  warning  of  an  ill-minded  company  lying 
and  hovering  for  me  in  the  way  which  I  was  to 
pass,  as  by  a  letter  may  appear  here  present.  Of 
the  former  danger,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  his 
letters  unto  me  may  give  some  evidence. 

"  The  charges  of  the  four  Swart  Ruiters,  very  well 
mounted,  and  appointed  to  attend  on  me  at 
Staden,  from  Breme,  being  honourably  and  very 
carefully  sent  unto  me  by  the  noble  consuls  and 
senators  of  Breme,  and  that  with  a  friendly  fare- 
well (delivered  unto  me  by  the  speech  of  one  of 
their  secretaries  at  my  lodgings),  need  not  be  spe- 
cified here  what  it  was.  For  their  going  with  me 
in  two  days  to  Staden,  their  abode  there,  and  as 
much  homeward,  being  in  all  five  days'  charges, 
30  dollars. 

"  This  was  a  very  dangerous  time  to  ride  abroad  in, 
thereabouts,  as  the  merchants  of  Staden  can  well 
remember.  The  excellent  learned  theologian,  the 
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superintendent  of  Breme,  Mr.  D.  Chrystopher 
Berzelius  his  verses,  printed  the  night  before  that 
of  my  going  from  Breme,  and,  the  morning  of 
my  departure,  openly  delivered  to  me  partly,  and 
partly  distributed  to  the  company  of  students  and 
others  attending  about  to  see  us  sett  forth,  and  to 
bid  us  farewell,  may  be  a  memorial  of  some  of 
my  good  credit  grown  in  that  city,  and  of  the 
day  of  my  coming  from  it. 

"  I  will  not  enlarge  my  lines  to  specific  what  other 
charges  I  was  at  to  further  some  of  her  majestie's 
servants  at  my  lying  at  Breme  ;  as  70  dollars 
given  or  lent  to  one  Conradus  Justus  Newbrenner; 
and  about  40  given  to  gett  some  letters  of  great 
importance  brought  to  our  sovereign's  honorable 
privy  council  in  due  time. 

"  The  charge  of  my  fraught  and  passage  from  Staden 
to  London  for  my  goods,  myself,  my  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  servants  -  -  10  lib. 

"  So  that  the  sum  total  of  money,  spent  and  laid  out, 

in  and  for  my  remove  from  Trebone  to  London  

doth  amount  to  -  796  lib. 

"  Whereby  the  whole  sum  of  the  for- 
mer damages  and  losses  -  1510  lib. 

"  And  the  removing  charges  doth 

amount  (with  the  least)  to  -  796  Jib. 


2306  lib. 


"  Besides  the  110  dollars  disbursed  at 
Breme  for  dutiful  love  to  Queen 
and  country." 
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One  minor  occurrence  in  the  following  tradition,  viz.,  the 
loss  of  the  horse,  is  related  by  Lilly  as  happening  to  another 
of  the  fraternity  ;  but  we  claim  it,— -upon  grounds  too  trivial 
it  might  be  deemed  by  some — for  the  "  Doctor."  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  spoil  a  good  story  by  rejecting  what  we  can- 
not verify.  Sufficient  for  us  that  the  tale  exists ;  though  we 
take  the  liberty  of  telling  it  in  our  own  way. 


THERE  came  a  thin  spare  man  one  evening  to  Dr.  Dee's 
residence  in  the  college  at  Manchester,  where  he  then  dwelt, 
only  by  permission  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  though  living 
there  in  the  capacity  of  warden. 

The  college  being  dissolved  in  the  first  of  Edward  VI. 
(1547),  the  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman, 
who,  however,  kept  ministers  at  his  own  charge  to  officiate 
in  the  church.  Mary  refounded  the  establishment,  restoring 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands,  but  Lord  Derby  still  kept  the 
college  house.  In  1578,  Elizabeth  granted  a  new  foundation 
to  the  college,  appointing  her  own  wardens.  Dr.  Dee,  the 
third  on  the  new  establishment,  was  installed  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  20th  February,  1596. 

The  visitor  we  have  just  noticed  was  muffled  in  a  dark 
cloak,  having  a  wide  and  ample  collar  thrown  over  his  head, 
as  though  anxious  for  concealment.  The  Doctor,  having 
retired  into  his  study,  was  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but  the 
stranger,  though  urgent  for  admission,  Lettice  Gostwich — 
Dee's  help  at  all  work,  a  pert,  ungracious  slattern — was  fully 
resolved  not  to  permit  access  to  her  master. 

"  Then,  since  nothing  else  will  do,''  said  the  pertinacious 
intruder,  "  convey  me  this  message  —  to  wit,  a  person 
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comes  to  him  on  business  of  great  moment,  regarding  his 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  matter  or  event  whose  corol- 
larium  he  is  now  studying." 

Lettice,  wearied  through  his  importunity,  and  hoping  by 
compliance  to  rid  herself  from  these  solicitations,  went  to 
the  Doctor's  private  chamber,  where,  having  delivered  her 
message  through  the  thumb-hole  of  the  latch, — for  on  no 
account  would  he  allow  of  personal  intrusion, —  to  her  great 
surprise,  he  cried, 

"  Shew  the  stranger  up  stairs  !  Why  hast  thou  kept  him 
so  long  tarrying?" 

Lettice,  with  little  speed,  and  less  good  will,  obeyed  the 
Doctor's  behest,  grumbling  loud  at  the  capricious  and  uncer- 
tain humours  of  her  master. 

The  visitor  was  at  length  ushered  into  the  presence  of  this 
celebrated  scholar  and  professor  of  the  celestial  sciences, 
whose  predictions,  it  is  said,  at  one  period  "  astonished 
Europe ;  his  presence,  like  some  portentous  comet,  threat- 
ening war  and  disaster,  perplexing  even  emperors  and  princes, 
and  filling  them  with  apprehension  and  dismay. v  But  Dee 
was  somewhat  fallen  from  this  high  and  dangerous  celebrity. 
He  was  become  querulous  and  ill-tempered.  Never  satisfied 
with  his  present  condition,  but  always  aiming  at  some  greater 
thing,  he  generally  contrived  to  lose  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed. At  one  time,  to  control  the  destinies  and  acquire 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  either  as  the  High  Priest  or 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Europe,  was  not  beyond  the  compass  of 
his  thoughts  or  the  scope  of  his  ambition.  Now,  he  was 
petitioning  the  queen  for  a  small  increase  to  his  worldly 
pittance,  and  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  before  her 
majesty's  council  from  the  foul  and  slanderous  accusations 
by  which  he  was  continually  assailed.  Yet  he  had  not  aban- 
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doned  his  former  projects.  Though  failing  in  his  mission 
aforetime  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  others,  to  whom  he  evidently  went  for  political  purposes, 
and  with  offers  of  aid,  through  the  foreknowledge  and  spi- 
ritual intercourse  by  which  he  thought  himself  favoured, 
yet  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  promotion  by  such  visionary 
follies.  That  chijnera  of  the  imagination — the  invention  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  still  haunted  him,  and  he  did  not 
yet  despair  of  one  day  becoming  a  ruler  among  princes,  the 
supreme  arbiter  and  depositary  of  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  delusions  imposed  on  him  by  Kelly,  his  seer  and  con- 
federate, had  so  impressed  him  with  this  belief,  that  he  still 
purposed  going  abroad  on  a  divine  mission,  as  he  called  it, 
and  only  awaited  the  auspicious  time  when  his  spiritual  in- 
structors should  point  out  another  seer  in  Kelly's  room,  from 
whom  he  had  been  long  separated.  Though  now  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  he  was  not  deterred  from  meditating  an- 
other attempt  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Such  is 
usually  the  folly  and  madness  of  enthusiasts,  that,  let  them 
be  never  so  often  foiled  in  their  inordinate  expectations, 
yet  does  it  in  no  wise  hinder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sets  them 
more  fully  on  their  desire.  Casaubon,  in  his  preface  to  the 
account  of  Dee's  intercourse  with  spirits,  gives  a  strange 
instance  of  such  infatuation.  He  says — 

"  In  the  days  of  Martin  Luther  there  lived  one  Michael 
Stifelius,  who,  applying  to  himself  some  place  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, took  upon  himself  to  prophesy.  He  foretold  that  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord  1533,  before  the  29th  of  September, 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  Christ's  coming  to  judgment, 
would  be.  He  did  shew  so  much  confidence,  that,  some 
write,  Luther  himself  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  first. 
But  that  day  past,  he  came  a  second  time  to  Luther,  with 
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new  calculations,  and  had  digested  the  whole  business  into 
twenty-two  articles,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  demonstrate 
that  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  in  October  following. 
But  now  Luther  thought  he  had  had  tryal  enough,  and  gave 
so  little  credit  to  him,  that  he  (though  he  loved  the  man) 
silenced  him  for  a  time  ;  which  our  apocalyptical  prophet 
took  very  ill  at  his  hands,  and  wondered  much  at  his  incre- 
dulity. Well,  that  moneth  and  some  after  that  over,  our 
prophet  (who  had  made  no  little  stir  in  the  country  by  his 
prophesying)  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  obstinacy.  After 
a  while  Luther  visited  him,  thinking  by  that  time  to  find 
him  of  another  mind ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  acknowledging 
his  error,  that  he  downright  railed  at  Luther  for  giving  him 
good  counsel.  And  some  write,  that  to  his  dying  day 
(having  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years)  he  never  re- 
canted." 

Such  air-built  hopes  and  projects  may,  in  some  sort,  ac- 
count for  the  readiness  with  which  Dee  admitted  the 
stranger  after  hearing  his  message.  It  seemed  the  very 
echo  of  his  own  thoughts,  floating  on  their  dark  current, 
which  it  quickened  by  some  unknown  and  mysterious  im- 
pulse. 

The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  a  high  and  curiously-wrought 
chair,  cushioned  with  black  leather,  gilt  and  ornamented 
after  the  antique  fashion.  His  upper  garment  was  of  black 
serge,  the  neck  and  breast  furred  with  sables.  A  cap  of  the 
same  materials  concealed  his  bald  and  shining  head,  giving 
his  pale  shrivelled  features  a  peculiar  look  of  learning  and 
hard  study.  His  face  was  long,  and  his  beard  pointed. 
Age  and  anxiety  were  indelibly  marked  upon  his  lank 
visage  ;  but  his  eye  was  yet  undimmed :  small,  keen,  and 
restless,  it  seemed  the  image  of  his  own  insatiable  desire, 
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consuming  soul  and  body  in  the  fire  and  fervour  of  its  in- 
ordinate and  uncontrolled  appetite. 

"  Thy  name  ?"  said  Dee,  sharply,  as  the  stranger  bowed 
himself  before  the  reputed  magician. 

"  Bartholomew  Hickman." 

"  And  thy  business  ?''  inquired  the  Doctor,  with  an  inqui- 
sitive glance. 

"  Since  your  reverence  hath  dismissed  Kelly,  you  have 
been  but  indifferently  served  in  the  capacity  of  seer ;  mine 
errand  is  to  this  purport : — If  we  agree  for  wages,  I  will  serve 
you  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  my  faculty  of  seeing  will  equal 
that  of  Master  Kelly,  provided  you  have  a  glass  whose  qua- 
lity and  virtue  shall  be  equivalent." 

"  My  glass,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  is  not  to  be  matched 
throughout  the  world.  Even  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  not 
its  like ;  nor  was  his  famous  mirror  fit  to  compare  with  it. 
Hast  heard  aught  of  its  history  ?" 

"  I  would  listen,  Master  Dee  ;  for  my  knowledge  thereof 
is  but  gathered  from  the  vulgar  report." 

"  Know,  then,"  said  Dee,  with  an  air  of  great  pride  and 
complacency,  "  that  my  stone  was  brought  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  angels,  in  answer  to  fervent  and  oft-repeated  prayer. 
One  night,  as  I  sat  with  Kelly,  discoursing  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  the  setting  up  and  the  downfall  of  estates, 
and  many  other  matters  of  grave  and  weighty  import,  he 
looked  uneasy  for  awhile,  saying  that  he  felt  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, and,  as  it  were,  a  heavy  weight  on  his  right  shoulder, 
as  though  something  sat  there.  He  said  a  spirit,  invisible 
at  that  time,  was  in  all  likelihood  hearkening  to  our  discourse, 
and  wished  to  communicate  with  us.  He  then  spake  as 
though  to  some  one  behind  him,  and  listened — *  Sayest  thou 
so,'  said  he ;  '  then  I  will  speedily  apprise  the  Doctor.'  He 
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then  told  me  it  was  the  angel  Uriel,  who  would  bring  us  a 
wonderful  glass  or  crystal,  whereby  a  seer,  properly  gifted, 
would  be  enabled  to  see  many  wonderful  things ;  but  this 
surprising  faculty  I  do  not  possess,  by  reason  of  a  fiery  sign 
not  occupying  the  cusp  of  my  ascendant  and  medium  cceli. 
Edward  Kelly  was,  however,  permitted  to  supply  this  defect. 
He  said  I  might  confidently  rely  on  the  truth  of  those  re- 
velations I  was  to  note  down  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  the  establishing  of  a  new  dispensation  upon  earth. 
None  but  good  angels  could  enter  into  this  glass,  and  they 
would  teach  me,  as  he  then  foretold,  many  things,  whereby, 
gaining  great  honour  and  renown,  kings  and  princes  should 
be  reproved  of  me,  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  for 
their  sakes.  At  this  revelation  I  was  exceeding  glad,  and 
more  so  on  finding  the  next  day  in  my  study  this  precious 
gem,  which,  as  I  once  told  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  is  of  such 
value  that  no  earthly  kingdom  is  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  virtue  or  dignity  thereof.  I  well  remember  the  time," 
said  Dee,  delighting  to  dwell  on  these  recollections  :  "  I  was 
at  Prague,  the  emperor  having  sent  for  me ;  I  went  up  to 
the  castle,  where,  in  the  Hitter-stove  >  or  guard-chamber,  I 
stayed  a  little.  Octavius  Spinola,  that  was  the  chamberlain, 
saluted  me  very  courteously,  having  understood  that  I  was 
he  whom  the  emperor  waited  for.  Returning  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  he  came  out  again,  leading  me  by  the  skirt  through 
the  dining-chamber  and  the  privy-chamber,  where  the  em- 
peror sat  at  a  table  with  a  great  chest  and  standish  of  silver, 
and  my  book  and  letters  before  him.  Then  craved  I  pardon  at 
his  majesty's  hand  for  my  boldness  in  sending  him  my  Monas 
Hieroglyphica,  dedicated  to  his  father,  as  I  did  it  of  the  sin- 
cere and  entire  good- will  that  I  bare  to  his  father  Maximilian, 
and  also  unto  his  majesty.  He  thanked  me  very  kindly, 
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saying  that  he  knew  of  my  great  endowments,  and  the  esteem 
I  had  gotten  of  the  learned ;  of  this  he  had  been  informed 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  said  my  book  was  rather 
too  hard  for  his  capacity ;  but  he  heard  I  had  something  to 
say  to  him,  Quod  esset  pro  sua  utilitate.  <  And  so  I  have,'  I 
replied,  looking  back  to  see  first  that  we  were  alone.  Here- 
upon I  began  to  declare  how  all  my  lifetime  had  been  spent 
in  learning,  and  with  great  pains  and  cost  I  had  come  to  the 
best  knowledge  that  man  might  attain  to  in  this  world.  I 
had  found,  too,  that  no  man  living,  neither  any  book,  was 
able  to  teach  me  those  truths  that  I  desired  and  longed  for. 
Therefore  I  concluded  within  myself  to  make  intercession 
and  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  wisdom  to  send  unto  me  know- 
ledge, whereby  I  might  know  the  nature  of  his  creatures, 
and  also  enjoy  means  to  use  them  to  his  honour  and  glory. 
At  length  it  pleased  God  to  send  me  his  light — the  angel 
Uriel — whereby  I  was  assured  of  his  merciful  and  gracious 
answer.  For  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  as  I  told 
his  majesty,  angels  had  not  ceased  to  minister  unto  me 
through  this  wonderful  stone,  whose  history  I  related.  Fur- 
thermore, that  I  had  a  message  from  them  unto  his  ma- 
jesty. '  The  angel  of  the  Lord  hath  appeared  unto  me, 
and  hath  rebuked  you  for  your  sins :  if  you  will  hear, 
and  believe  me,  you  shall  triumph ;  if  you  will  not  hear, 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  in  whom  you  breathe 
and  have  your  being,  shall  cast  you  headlong  from  your 
seat.'  Moreover,  I  said  that  if  he  would  take  me  for  his 
counsellor,  his  kingdom  should  be  established,  so  that  there 
would  be  none  like  unto  it  throughout  the  world.  I  was 
commanded,  likewise,  to  shew  him  the  nature  of  the  holy 
vision,  and  the  manner  thereof,  which  he  might  witness,  and 
hear  the  words,  though  he  could  not  see  the  fashion  of  the 
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creatures  in  the  glass.  He  thanked  me,  and  said  that  he 
would  thenceforward  take  me  to  his  recommendation  and 
care.  Some  more  promises  he  used,  though  I  could  not 
well  understand  them,  he  spake  so  low.  Perceiving,  now, 
that  he  wished  to  make  an  end  for  this  time,  I  made  my 
obeisance  and  departed.  But  mark  the  favour  of  princes  ! 
Through  the  cabals  of  some,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  fa- 
vourite and  physician — one  Dr.  Kurtz,  who  was  fearful  of  my 
displacing  him — in  the  end  not  only  was  I  prevented  from 
further  access  to  his  majesty,  but  banished  the  empire.  Go 
to,  go  to  !"  said  Dee,  much  troubled  at  these  thoughts,  "  I 
am  something  too  much  affected  by  vain  impressions,  and 
the  pomp  of  these  earthly  ones." 

He  arose,  lifting  an  ebony  cabinet  on  the  table,  which  he 
unlocked  with  great  solemnity.  During  this  operation,  he 
fell  to  muttering  many  prayers ;  and,  with  an  air  of  reve- 
rence, took  out  a  richly-embossed  casket ;  being  opened, 
there  was  displayed  a  fair  crystal,  of  an  egg-shaped  form,  on 
which  he  gazed  with  long  and  silent  delight. 

"  A  treasure  beyond  all  price,"  said  Bartholomew,  eye- 
ing it  with  rapture. 

"  Even  so,"  said  Dee,  "  and,  by  the  grace  of  the  Giver, 
I  do  hope  to  profit  by  it.  Once  it  was  removed  from  me. 
Listen  I  It  was  in  the  little  chapel,  or  oratory,  next  the 
chambers  which  Lord  William  of  Rosenberg  had  allotted 
us  in  his  castle  at  Trebona.  I  had  set  the  stone  in  its 
wonted  place  upon  the  table,  or  altar  as  we  called  it,  when 
Kelly  saw  a  great  flame  in  the  stone,  which  thing  though 
he  told  me,  I  made  no  end  of  my  usual  prayer.  But  sud- 
denly, one  seemed  to  come  in  at  the  south  window  of  the 
chapel,  right  opposite  to  Kelly,  while  the  stone  was  heaved 
up  without  hands,  and  set  down  again  ;  wonderful  to  behold. 
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After  which,  I  saw  the  man  who  came  in  at  the  window : 
he  had  his  lower  parts  in  a  cloud,  and  with  open  arms  flew 
towards  Kelly ;  at  which  sight  he  shrunk  back,  and  the 
creature  took  up  between  both  hands  the  stone  with  its 
frame  of  gold,  and  mounted  up  the  way  he  came.  Kelly 
caught  at  it,  but  could  not  touch  it ;  thereupon  he  was 
grievously  alarmed,  and  had  the  tremor  cordis  for  a  good 
while  after.*  This  my  angelical  stone  being  taken  away,  I 
was  mightily  troubled,  for  the  other  stones  in  my  possession 
being  made  through  man's  skill  and  device,  I  had  not  a  safe 
warranty  of  their  virtue,  so  that  I  might  confidently  trust 
in  what  they  should  disclose.  I  was  afraid,  too,  of  the  in- 
trusion of  wicked  spirits  into  them,  who  might  impose  on 
me  with  their  delusions.  This  happened  on  a  Friday,  being 
the  24th  of  April,  1587,  as  I  find  it  recorded  in  my  diary. 
But  mark  the  manner  of  its  return  !  The  following  month, 
on  the  22nd  day,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  about 
four  hours  post  meridian,  as  I  and  Kelly  were  walking  out 
through  the  orchard,  down  the  river  side,  he  saw  two  little 
men  fighting  there  furiously  with  swords ;  and  one  said  to 
the  other,  '  Thou  hast  beguiled  me.'  As  I  drew  near,  they 
did  not  abate  their  heat,  but  the  fray  seemed  to  wax  even 
hotter  than  before.  I  at  length  said,  '  Good  friends,  let  me 
take  up  the  matter  between  you;  whereupon  they  stayed, 
the  elder  of  them  saying,  '  I  sent  a  present  to  thy  wife,  and 
this  fellow  hath  taken  it  away!  With  this,  they  again 
fought,  until  the  other  was  wounded  in  his  thigh,  which 
seemed  to  bleed.  Being  in  great  pain,  he  took  out  of  his 
bosom  something,  that  I  guessed  to  be  the  very  treasure 
that  I  had  lost.  *  Now  will  I  make  thee  return  it,'  said  the 

*  Vide  Casaubon's  Folio,  concerning  Dee's  intercourse  with  spirits. 
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first  speaker;  with  that,  the  other,  who  was  wounded, 
seemed  to  go  suddenly  out  of  sight,  but  came  again  ere  I 
could  answer  a  word.  The  elder  of  them  then  asked  him, 
saying,  '  Hast  thou  laid  it  under  the  right  pillow  of  the  bed 
where  he  lay  yesternight?  With  these  words,  they  both 
went  towards  a  willow  tree  on  the  right,  by  the  new  stairs, 
which  tree  seemed  to  cleave  open,  and  as  they  went  in 
it  closed,  and  I  never  saw  them  more.  With  great  haste 
I  returned  to  my  chamber,  where,  lifting  up  the  right 
pillow,  I  found  my  precious  stone  ;  being  greatly  rejoiced, 
together  with  my  wife,  who  joined  me  in  thanking  God  for 
its  return."* 

"  An  exceeding  comfortable  and  gracious  providence ! 
being  preserved,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  evil  ones,"  said 
Bartholomew  Hickman.  "But  I  would  fain  give  you  a 
sample  of  my  skill,  if  so  be  that  you  will  prepare  the  crystal, 
charging  it  with  due  care  and  attention." 

Then  did  the  Doctor  betake  himself  to  the  perform- 
ance of  sundry  strange  rites,  consisting  of  absurd  forms 
and  hard  speeches,  ever  and  anon  ejaculating  a  fervent 
prayer  for  success,  and  a  petition  against  doubt  and  decep- 
tion. He  spread  a  fair  carpet  on  the  table,  disposing  the 
candlesticks  on  each  side,  and  a  little  behind  the  crystal. 
This  was  placed  upon  a  cushion  of  black  silk,  a  crucifix 
near,  and  the  psalter  before  it,  open  at  the  service  for  the 
departed.  After  a  profound  silence  for  about  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  Dee  looked  towards  the  seer  as  if  expecting 
that  he  should  begin.  The  latter  threw  off  his  upper 
garment,  and  kneeling  down,  clad  only  in  a  short  tunic  of 
grey  cloth,  without  ruff  or  belt,  betook  himself,  though  with 

*  Casaubon. 
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no  small  agitation,  to  the  repeating  of  sundry  short  Latin 
prayers,  intermingled  with  cabalistical  jargon,  and  scraps  of 
some  unknown,  uncouth  tongue.  The  Doctor  gave  special 
heed  thereto,  hearkening,  though  not  over-credulous  in  the 
boasted  skill  of  his  visitor.  Presently  the  latter  put  his  face 
close  to  the  stone,  binding  it  before  his  eyes  with  a  white 
napkin,  his  head  still  resting  on  the  table.  Dee  asked  him 
softly,  "  What  seest  thou  ?" 

"  Nothing  ! "  said  Bartholomew. 

"  Is  the  curtain  not  yet  visible  in  the  stone  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  even  see  the  curtain,"  replied  the  seer ;  "  for 
all  is  dark. 

Then  Dee  began  to  pray  earnestly  that  some  of  his  former 
friends  might  appear,  whom  he  called  by  many  outlandish 
names,  such  as  Ave,  Nalvage,  Madini,  and  others.  Imme- 
diately Bartholomew  cried  out, 

"  I  see  a  glimmer ! — Soft !" 

The  Doctor  scarcely  durst  breathe,  fearing  to  interrupt 
the  opening  of  the  vision. 

"  I  see  a  golden  curtain,  partly  drawn  aside." 

"  The  charge  beginneth  to  work,"  said  Dee.  "  'Tis  the 
very  appearance  that  was  always  vouchsafed  to  Kelly  ere 
the  spirits  shewed  themselves  in  the  glass.  Note  well  what 
thou  seest." 

"  There  appeareth  a  white  cloud,  as  a  curdly  vapour 
wreathing  itself  about  a  pillar  of  burning  brass  ;  but  no 
creature  is  visible.  I  hear  a  voice !" 

"  Mark  the  words,  and  repeat  them  steadily,"  said  the 
Doctor,  who  drew  nearer,  that  he  might  hear  the  purport 
of  the  revelation. 

"  *  Sanctum  signatum  et  ad  tempus?  said  the  voice." 

"  The  sense  of  this  may  be  understood  diversely.  By 
E  2 
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which  may  we  be  guided  ?"  said  Dee,  as  though  speaking  to 
some  invisible  thing  within  the  glass.  Presently  the  seer 
again  repeated, 

"  (  Sanctum,  quia  hoc  velle  suum ;  sigillatum,  quia  deter- 
minatum  ad  tempus  /  the  voice  ceaseth.  But  these  be 
hard  speeches,  Master  Dee.  I  hear  again,  <  Ad  tempus  et 
ad  tempus  (inquam)  quia  rerum  consummatio — All  things  are 
at  hand, 

1  The  seat  is  prepared. 
Justice  hath  determined. 
The  time  is  short:  " 

"  Seest  thou  no  creature  ? "  anxiously  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  None.  But  the  pillar  openeth  as  though  it  were  cleft. 
Now  a  woman  cometh  forth  out  of  the  pedestal,  covered 
with  a  cloud.  I  can  see  her  face  dimly,  at  times,  through 
this  veil,  which  seemeth  to  pass  over  as  a  thin  cloud  before 
the  dazzling  sun.  She  standeth  as  though  in  a  hollow  shell, 
glistening  with  such  fair  colours  that  no  earthly  brightness 
may  compare  to  it.  She  now  seemeth  to  wrap  the  air  about 
her  as  a  garment.  She  entereth  into  a  thick  cloud  and 
disappears.  There  cometh  one  like  unto  a  little  girl,  her 
hair  turned  up  before,  and  flowing  behind  in  long  and  bright 
curls.  Her  raiment  sparkles  like  unto  changeable  silk, 
green  and  red." 

"  'Tis  Madini,"  said  Dee,  with  great  delight.  "  Note 
well  what  she  sayeth,  for  she  is  my  good  angel." 

"  She  sitteth  down.  Her  lips  move  as  though  she  were 
speaking,  but  I  hear  nothing." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Dee;  "  for  she  will  answer 
me  through  thy  ministry,  if  it  really  be  Madini.  Art  thou 
Madini.  that  has  appeared  to  me  beforetime?" 
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"  I  think  she  answereth,  <  Yes.'  But  her  voice  is  very 
feeble." 

"  I  would  thou  shouldst  resolve  me  three  things,"  said 
the  Doctor,  again  addressing  himself  towards  the  glass — 
"  To  wit — Whereto  shall  I  direct  my  journey,  and  how  shall 
I  cause  it  to  prosper  ?  Secondly,  I  would  speedily  be  in- 
structed in  that-great  and  heavenly  mystery,  the  powder  of 
projection,  which  I  have  been  oft  promised,  but  never  un- 
derstood aright,  by  reason  of  my  feeble  apprehensions  or 
inability  to  accomplish  the  grand  and  sublime  arcanum. 
Thirdly,  How  may  I  find  the  treasure  which  was  shewn  to 
me  in  a  dream  three  several  times;  but  where  hidden  is 
withheld." 

"  She  says  she  will  answer  so  far  as  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  her  may  permit ;  but  she  hath  a  short  continuance,  and 
her  answer  must  be  brief.  With  respect  to  the  country, 
make  thine  own  choice,  and  thou  shalt  be  directed  in  it  for 
thy  good.  The  other  questions  she  says  she  cannot  solve> 
but  will  send  one  of  the  seven  who  bear  rule  over  the  seals 
of  the  metals  and  their  matrix.  She  hath  departed,  yet  I 
saw  her  not ;  she  went  like  a  sudden  stroke  of  light ;  and 
now  there  cometh  a  man  clad  in  sober  apparel,  with  an  ink- 
horn  at  his  girdle ;  he  holdeth  a  pen,  as  though  he  would 
write  ;  but  his  face  is  veiled." 

"  'Tisa  motion  that  I  should  bring  my  tablets,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  Now  he  is  writing,"  continued  the  seer.  "  He  sheweth 
me  a  roll  of  parchment.  But  the  glass  becometh  dim,  and  I 
think  that  evil  spirits  are  troubling  us,  for  the  whole  seems 
to  waver,  like  glowing  air  over  a  furnace." 

The  Doctor  now  fell  to  his  prayers,  when  Bartholomew 
assured  him  the  glass  grew  brighter,  gradually  becoming 
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still,  like  the  subsiding  of  waves  after  some  accidental  dis- 
turbance. He  could  now  see  the  writing  distinctly,  and  the 
veil  was  also  removed. 

"  Give  me  the  words  to  the  very  letter,"  sa  \  Dee, 
earnestly,  as  he  prepared  to  write. 

"  It  runs  thus — «  The  most  noble  and  divine  magister ; 
the  beginning  and  continuation  of  life.  Watch  well,  and 
gather  him  so  at  the  highest ;  for  in  one  hour  he  descendeth 
or  ascendeth  for  the  purpose. 

*  Take  common  Audcal,  purge  and  work  it  by  Rlodnr,  of 
four  divers  digestions,  continuing  the  last  digestion  for  four- 
teen days  in  one  and  a  swift  proportion,  until  it  be  Dlasod  fixed, 
a  most  red  and  luminous  body,  the  image  of  resurrection. 
Take  also  Lulo  of  Red  Roxtan,  and  work  him  through  the 
four  Jiery  degrees,  until  thou  have  his  Audcal,  and  then  gather 
him.  Then  double  every  degree  of  your  Rlodnr,  and  by  the 
law  of  mixture  and  conjunction  work  them  diligently  together. 
Notwithstanding  backward  through  every  degree,  multiply  the 
lower  and  last  Rlodnr,  his  due  office  finished  by  one  degree 
more  than  the  highest.  So  doth  it  become  Darr,  the  thing  you 
seek  f or ;  a  holy,  just,  glorious,  red,  and  dignified  Dlasod'  " 

«'  Methinks  I  have  heard  this  before,"  said  Dee,  "  and 
understood  it  not.  I  am  truly  in  great  perplexity  for  want 
of  money ;  but  still  I  understand  not  the  purport  of  these 
symbols,  the  which,  I  beseech  thee,  now  vouchsafe  to  thine 
unworthy  servant." 

"  *  See  thou  take  the  season,'  said  the  voice,  '  and  get 
her  while  it  is  yet  time.  If  ye  let  the  harvest  pass,  ye  shall 
desire  to  gather,  and  shall  not  be  able.' 

"  Take  pity  on  mine  infirmities,  and  make  it  plain,"  sup- 
plicated the  Doctor,  who  now  began  to  fear  the  usual  evasions 
and  disappointments. 
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"  '  Before  I  go,'  replied  the  vision,  <  it  shall  not  be  hid- 
den from  thee.  Read  thy  lesson.'  " 

"  I  read,  '  Take  common  AudcalJ  and  so  on." 

"  '  What  is  Audcal  ?'  inquire th  the  spirit." 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not ;  but  thou  knowest." 

"  '  It  is  gold,  and  Dlasod  is  sulphur.' " 

"  Take  also,  itsays,  Lulo  of  Red  Roxtan." 

"  Roxtan  is  pure  and  simple  wine  in  herself,  and  Lulo  is 
her  mother.' " 

"  There  is  yet  in  these  words  no  slight  ambiguity." 

"  l  Lulo  is  tartar  of  red  wine,  and  Audcal  is  his  mercury. 
Darr,  in  the  angelical  tongue,  is  the  true  name  of  the  stone.'" 

"  He  said  before  that  Audcal  was  gold,"  said  Dee,  ad- 
dressing the  seer. 

"  Be  thankful,"  replied  Bartholomew,  "  and  keep  what 
thou  hast  received." 

The  Doctor  was,  for  the  present,  satisfied  ;  but  a  little  re- 
flection afterwards,  and  another  trial,  left  him  as  ignorant, 
and  as  poor  as  ever. 

He  now  returned  thanks  in  the  Latin  tongue,  it  being  his 
general  custom  at  the  end  of  each  revelation,  or  motion,  as 
it  was  called. 

"  Deo  nostro  omnipotenti  sit  omnis  Laus,  Honor,  Gloria, 
et  Jubilatio.^  Unto  which  the  seer  responded,  "  Amen." 

"  Now  for  the  third  question." 

"  He  goeth  to  one  side,"  said  Bartholomew,  "  and  the 
curtain  hideth  him.  Now  he  returneth,  leading  an  old  man 
blindfolded,  who  answereth  in  manner  following,  as  though 
to  questions  put  by  the  first : — *  It  is  within,  and  by  a  gar. 
den  belonging  to  the  new  lodge  in  Aldport  Park.  It  is  in 
three  parts,  or  places.'  He  now  seems  to  pause.  Again  he 
speaks.  f  Many  roots  and  trees  do  hinder  the  gathering  of 
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it;  but  if  he  be  wise,  and  understand  these  things,  he  may 
obtain  his  pleasure.  One  part  was  laid  by  Sir  James  Stan- 
ley, the  warden,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Another  portion 
was  hidden  by  an  aged  nun.  The  remainder  was  left  by 
the  Romans,  and  may  be  found  under  the  foundations  of  the 
castle  in  the  park.  The  time  is  short,  and  the  treasure 
guarded  ;  but  he  shall  overcome.  Listen  :  —  Nine  with 
twice  seven  northerly,  and  ACER  shall  disappear.  The  mys- 
tical number  added  to  the  number  enfolding  itself;  this  shall 
be  added  to  its  own,  towards  the  rising  sun.  Then  turn  half 
round,  and  note  well  thy  right  foot.  What  thou  seest  gather, 
and  it  shall  lead  thee  on  to  perfection?  " 

"  Ask  him  the  amount  or  worth  of  the  treasure,"  said 
Dee,  whose  cupidity  gloated  over  the  bare  thoughts  of  this 
vast  hoard. 

"  He  says,  it  is  <  two  thousand  and  a  half,  besides  odd 
money.'  " 

"  How  ?     In  gold  or  silver  ?" 
"  *  More  than  three  parts  thereof  are  in  gold.'  " 
"  Most  humbly  and  heartily  do  I  thank  thee,  oh — " 
Dee  was  opening  out  another  form  of  thanksgiving,  when 
the  seer  interrupted  his  hypocritical  and  blasphemous  ad- 
dresses. 

"  The  old  man  goeth  aside,  groping  his  way  as  though  it 
were  dark.  Now  all  is  dim,  and  the  curtain  covereth  the 
stone,  by  which  we  are  warned  to  retire." 

The  needful  and  concluding  ceremonies  being  gone 
through,  the  crystal  was  returned  to  its  place.  After  pon- 
dering awhile,  the  Doctor  put  many  questions  to  his  guest 
about  his  residence,  worldly  calling,  and  so  forth.  He  of- 
fered him  50/.  yearly,  besides  lodging,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  gold  when  the  celestial  and  highest  projection  should  be 
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completed.  Bartholomew  was  not  hard  at  making  a  bar- 
gain, and  the  Doctor  began  to  hope  that,  by  patient  wait- 
ing and  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  these  strange  delusions,  he 
should  at  length  accomplish  his  desire. 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  again  betokened  the  presence  of 
Lettice,  who  came  to  announce  a  warm  friend  of  the  Doc- 
tor's, one  Master  Eccleston.  On  being  admitted,  the  latter 
brought  with  him  a  low,  ferret-eyed  personage,  whose  leering 
aspect  betrayed  an  inward  consciousness  of  great  cunning, 
and  self-satisfaction  therewith.  Dee  received  his  guests 
with  becoming  dignity,  inquiring  to  what  good  fortune  he 
was  indebted  for  their  visit. 

"  Thou  mayest  remain,  Hickman,"  said  he  to  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

Eccleston  proceeded  to  business  as  follows  : — 

"  You  may  readily  remember  that  I  once  happened  a  sore 
mischance — to  wit,  in  losing  a  horse  I  had  but  lately  bought, 
and  which,  through  your  good  offices,  kindly  and  without 
fee  administered,  I  again  got  back,  to  my  great  joy  and  com- 
fort. I  was  telling  of  this  but  few  days  agone  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  one  Barnabas  Hardcastle,  whom  I  have  made  bold 
to  bring  before  your  reverence.  He  laughed  at  me  for 
my  pains,  and  would  in  nowise  believe  it ;  but  mark  how 
he  was  served  !  Within  this  hour,  he  tells  me  that  he  has 
lost  his  mare,  and  would  fain  have  the  like  help  to  its  re- 
covery." 

"  Hast  thou  lost  thy  beast  ?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  Verily,  I  have,"  said  Barnabas,  making  a  respectful  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Doctor's  dignified  address.  "  It  was 
but  this  morning  she  was  safe  as  Mancastle  is  in  the  dirt, 
hard  by  Mr.  Lever's  house  yonder,  in  the  fields.  Tis  a 
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grievous  loss,  Master  Dee,  seeing  that  I  was  offered  a  score 
of  pounds  for  the  beast  last  Martinmas." 

The  Doctor  opened  his  tables,  and  erected  a  scheme  or 
figure  of  the  heavens,  to  the  very  minute  when  this  commu- 
nication was  made.  Ere  it  was  finished,  he  gave  a  sharp 
and  shrewd  glance  at  the  stranger,  saying — 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  sign  Scorpio  ascendeth,  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  give  judgment.  Mars,  lord  thereof,  is  in  evil 
aspect  with  Venus,  lady  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  likewise,  or 
house  of  servants.  Yet  is  Mercury  lord  of  the  tenth,  and 
free  from  affliction.  I  will  therefore  try  my  skill,  though  I 
should  fail.  The  beast  thou  lackest  is  either  taken  by  a 
servant,  or  lost  through  his  neglect.  Stay.  The  Dragon's 
Tail,  which  I  have  just  placed,  being  located  in  the  seventh, 
thy  mare  is  certainly  lost,  and  will  never  be  recovered." 

Dee  looked  earnestly  at  the  man,  who,  gathering  his  fea- 
tures into  a  grin  of  contempt,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an 
unmannerly  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Now,  o'  my  troth,"  said  he,  "  I  was  but  minded  to  try 
the  skill  of  your  prophet,  and  to  shew  your  folly.  The  roan 
mare  is  safe,  and  I  left  her  but  an  hour  ago  with  my  lad,  who 
is  walking  her  to  and  fro  just  out  of  the  town  fields  by 
Withy  Grove,  until  I  have  done  mine  errand." 

**  Thou  art  a  bold  man  to  say  so,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
angrily,  and  with  a  glance  as  though  it  were  meant  to  anni- 
hilate this  contemner  of  the  celestial  art.  "  I  tell  thee  she 
is  lost,  and  shall  never  be  got  back — a  reward  thou  hast  well 
earned  for  thy  folly." 

With  a  scornful  and  malicious  grin  did  Master  Barnabas 
receive  this  denunciation,  taking  his  departure  with  little  ce- 
remony, as  if  fearful  of  some  mischance.  Eccleston,  much 
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scandalized  at  his  friend's  proceedings,  followed  him  down 
stairs,  not  caring  to  stay  longer  with  the  Doctor. 

As  Bartholomew  and  he  sat  discoursing  on  the  future,  and 
forming  many  projects,  more  particularly  about  the  hidden 
treasures,  without  which  Dee  said  he  could  not  continue  his 
search  for  the  elixir,  as  he  was  nigh  beggared,  they  heard  a 
swift  footstep  on  the  stairs.  Presently  in  rushed  Eccleston, 
followed  by  Lettice,  who  strove  to  prevent  his  intrusion. 
The  Doctor  frowned ;  but  Eccleston,  breathless  and  greatly 
disturbed,  could  with  difficulty  declare  his  errand. 

"Hardcastle! — Hardcastle  !  —  I  say.  He  has  lost  his 
beast." 

"  Why,  I  told  him  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  great  com- 
posure. 

"  But  he  has  lost  her!" 

fi  I  know  it,"  replied  Dee. 

"  I  have  just  left  him  in  great  anger,  swearing  by  things 
both  visible  and  invisible  that  he  will  have  his  own  again  ; 
that  we  are  confederate  in  the  matter ;  and  that  he  will  cite 
us  both  before  the  chapter,  or  the  star-chamber." 

"  How  hath  it  happened  ?"  said  Dee,  scrawling  listlessly 
with  his  pen. 

"  I  went  with  him  to  the  boy,  thinking  I  would  see  the 
end  on't.  By  the  way  he  did  use  many  taunts  and  ill- 
natured  speeches  about  my  pursuit  after  the  great  arcanum 
and  belief  in  celestial  sciences;  together  with  unpleasant 
hints  that  the  money  we  have  expended  in  the  adventure 
will  never  be  got  back.  Discoursing  thus,  we  came  near  to 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  his  boy.  Sure  enough 
he  was  there,  and  fast  asleep  on  the  ground ;  but  the  mare 
was  gone,  the  bridle  being  left  on  the  lad's  arm,  which  his 
master  banged  about  his  shoulders  until  he  awaked.  Pray, 
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Master  Dee,  be  pleased  to  help  him  to  his  mare.  I  owe  him 
moneys,  for  which  he,  taking  advantage  of  the  debt,  may  put 
me  in  prison." 

"  The  scoffer  shall  not  go  unpunished,  nor  shall  he  that 
revileth  partake  of  the  blessing.  Go  thy  way,  and  tell  him 
he  may  not  recover  his  goods." 

Eccleston  departed  with  this  heavy  message,  and  Bartho- 
lomew was  again  left  communing  with  the  Doctor. 

The  matter  that  still  occupied  their  thoughts  was  the 
treasure  at  Aldport  Lodge.  With  this  in  their  possession, 
they  might  reasonably  expect  that  great  progress  would  be 
made  in  their  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  vivi- 
fying elixir.  These  important  articles  obtained,  the  hidden 
secrets  of  nature  would  be  at  their  command  ;  their  schemes 
and  wishes,  too,  might  then  be  pursued  with  a  certainty  of 
success. 

The  night  but  one  following,  precisely  when  the  moon 
came  to  a  trine  aspect  with  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  was 
appointed  for  the  discovery.  The  hour  of  Saturn  com- 
menced five  minutes  before  midnight,  and  the  heavenly  in- 
fluences were  then  singularly  disposed  in  favour  of  their 
undertaking. 

With  dazzling  anticipations  of  future  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess they  separated ;  one,  to  indulge  in  dreams  so  chimerical 
and  vast,  that  even  Fancy  herself  drew  back,  dazzled  with 
her  own  brightness  ;  the  other,  to  an  obscure  lodging  in  the 
Old  Millgate,  where  he  committed  himself  to  the  keeping  of 
a  straw  pallet  and  a  coverlet,  of  which  the  rats  had,  not 
long  previously,  held  undisputed  possession. 

The  night  fixed  upon  for  their  search  proved  drizzling 
and  misty.  Bartholomew,  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloak,  sallied 
out  from  a  low  postern  towards  the  college.  The  path  was 
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more  dangerous  and  uneven  than  at  present,  and  many  a 
grim  witness  of  good-fellowship  with  his  clay  had  the  red 
cloth  hose  of  Master  Bartholomew  Hickm'an,  ere  he  arrived 
at  the  arched  doorway  which  admitted  him  into  Dee's 
lodging.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  musings  and  ruminations  of  the  seer 
in  his  progress,  Tiaving  neither  power,  nor  skill  it  may  be, 
like  many  profound  and  praiseworthy  historians,  who  can 
portray  the  form  and  colour  of  the  mind  equally  with  the 
cut  and  capacity  of  a  doublet.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
was  so  fully  occupied  in  conning  over  his  errand  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  a  certain  malicious  personage  was  dodging  his 
steps — to  wit,  our  worthy  owner  of  the  mare,  Barnabas 
Hardcastle,  who  kept  strict  watch  about  the  premises,  hoping 
to  find  some  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  beast. 

An  hour  elapsed  ere  they  came  forth  ;  the  Doctor  bearing 
a  covered  light,  and  after  him  the  little  spare  form  of  Bar- 
tholomew Hickman,  carrying  under  his  cloak  sundry  imple- 
ments for  the  search. 

Passing  through  the  churchyard,  they  turned  into  Dean's 
Gate,  creeping  near  the  houses,  whose  overhanging  gables 
poured  down  a  copious  shower  from  their  dripping  eaves. 
The  streets  echoed  but  to  the  tread  of  these  adventurers,  and 
to  the  howl  of  a  solitary  watch-dog  roused  by  their  approach. 
They  passed  the  gate  without  difficulty  ;  the  Doctor  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  called  forth  on  clerical  duties,  and  the 
porter  accordingly  permitted  their  egress,  merely  inquiring 
the  probable  time  of  their  return. 

A  few  straggling  houses  were  built  nigh  to  the  ditch  and 
outworks  ;  beyond  these  the  way  was  open  towards  the 
park.  Here  they  arrived  in  due  time,  entering  in  by  a  side 
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wicket,  which  led  them  round  to  the  back  part  of  the  house 
by  the  gardens. 

The  house  at  Aldport  was  moated  round,  a  drawbridge 
guarding  the  main  entrance.  The  mansion  was  built  of 
timber  and  plaster,  with  huge  projecting  stone  chimneys, 
gable  ends,  and  deep  casements ;  a  fitting  residence  in  those 
days  for  rank  and  nobility. 

Outside  the  moat  was  an  extensive  garden,  laid  out  in  a 
sumptuous  style,  beyond  which  appeared  a  mound  of  con- 
siderable elevation  and  extent,  the  site  of  Mancastle,  famous 
in  history  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Romans,  some 
account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  legend  of  "  Sir  Tar- 
quin." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,'*  said  Dee,  after  being  silent  for  a 
space,  "  that  no  savour  of  dishonesty  can  attach  to  our  ap- 
propriation of  this  great  treasure,  seeing  the  house  and  all 
this  fair  and  goodly  inheritance  did  once  appertain  to  the 
wardens  of  our  college,  of  which  patrimony  we  have  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  by  the  statute  of  King  Edward. 
My  gracious  mistress,  our  Queen,  not  having  reinstated  me 
into  this  my  lawful  possession,  I  have  made  bold  to  remind 
her  majesty  of  our  wrongs,  and  to  supplicate  her  clemency 
thereupon." 

Bartholomew  felt  fully  satisfied  of  the  right  they  had  to 
the  spoil,  his  conscience  being  easily  quieted  on  the  score  of 
appropriation. 

"  The  rain  becomes  heavier,  and  it  is  more  chill  and 
showery  than  before.  The  mist,  too,  is  driving  north-east," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  The  clouds  are  cumbrous  and  broken, 
coiling,  as  they  roll,  into  huge  masses  that  will  ere  long 
bring  some  of  the  dark  Atlantic  on  their  tails.  Seest  thou 
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not,  Bartholomew,  as  though  it  were  a  grim  pile  of  hills  on 
the  horizon  ?" 

"  I  see,  as  it  might  be,  a  heavy  wall  of  clouds  gathering 
about  us ;  and  I  think  the  wind  comes  on  more  fitful  and 
squally.  These  heavy  lunges  betoken  an  angry  and  vicious 
humour  in  the  air  that  will  not  be  long  in  bursting." 

"  We  shall  haye  it  about  our  ears  speedily,  and  must  to 
work  while  it  is  yet  a  brewing  below." 

The  dark  pointed  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  lodge  might 
be  distinguished  in  grotesque  masses,  changeless  and  unvary- 
ing, against  the  ever-shifting  darkness  of  the  sky.  A  pale 
star  sometimes  looked  out  as  if  by  stealth,  but  was  obscured 
almost  ere  its  brightness  could  be  developed.  The  wind,  as 
it  rushed  by,  broke  into  short  and  irregular  gusts,  like 
scouts  from  the  main  body,  betokening  its  approach.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  save  a  few  hasty  drops  at  intervals,  plashing 
heavily  on  the  moat. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Bartholomew  in  a  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  water.  A  light  glanced  on  its  surface,  and  as  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

"  Again !"  Dee  smiled  as  he  looked  upwards  to  a  star 
just  twinkling  through  the  cloud.  Like  some  benignant 
spirit,  alighting  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  moat,  as  a  short, 
sharp  gust  fluttered  over,  it  seemed  to  hover  there  for  a 
while  ere  it  departed. 

Turning  out  of  the  path,  they  approached  a  thick  yew- 
tree,  flanking  one  corner  of  the  garden. 

«  I  think  we  may  climb  here,  Master  Dee,  with  little 
risk, — there  seems  a  fair  gap  beside  its  trunk." 

They  scrambled  up  a  high  bank,  thrusting  themselves, 
with  some  difficulty,  through  the  opening.  The  Doctor, 
looking  round,  began  to  recite  his  instructions : — "  *  Nine 
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with  twice  seven  northerly  and  ACER  shall  disappear.  The 
mystical  number  added  to  the  number  enfolding  itself.  This 
shall  be  added  to  its  own,  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Then 
turn  half  round,  and  note  well  thy  right  foot; — what  thou 
seest  gather,  and  it  shall  lead  thee  on  to  perfection*  Good  ; 
but  from  what  point  shall  we  begin  to  count  ?"  said  the 
divine,  in  great  perplexity. 

<e  I  know  not,"  said  Bartholomew,  "  unless  it  be  from 
the  sycamore-tree  at  the  opposite  corner  yonder  by  the  old 
wall." 

"  Thou  knowest  the  ground  hereabout  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
hastily. 

"  Peradventure  I  may,"  replied  the  other.  "  Being  told 
aforetime  of  treasure  that  was  hidden,  I  have  wandered 
often,  at  odd  times,  round  the  garden." 

(<  Lead  the  way,  then ;  it  may  be  this  same  Acer  is  the 
tree  of  which  thou  speakest.  Time  passes,  and  I  would  not 
miss  this  lucky  hour  for  all  my  hopes  of  preferment." 

Preceded  by  his  guide,  the  Doctor  soon  came  within 
range  of  a  noble  sycamore,  that  threw  out  its  huge  branches 
in  all  the  pride  of  long  and  undisturbed  occupation. 

"  *  Nine  with  twice  seven  northerly,  and  Acer  shall  dis- 
appear.' Shall  I  stride  the  ground  so  many  steps,  or  is 
there  a  mystic  or  hidden  signification  couched  in  these  num- 
bers?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Bartholomew ;  "  but  we  had  best 
make  the  trial." 

The  Doctor  with  great  earnestness  began  to  stride  out 
the  number  northerly,  but  the  sycamore  did  not  disappear : 
its  long,  bare  boughs  were  still  seen  throwing  out  their  leaf- 
less and  haggard  extremities  against  the  lowering  sky. 
They   now  took  counsel,  when   Bartholomew  suggested 
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that,  as  numbers  were  often  used  symbolically,  they  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  solution.  It  might  be  the  exact  num- 
ber of  trees  lying  between  the  great  sycamore  and  the  place 
signified.  "  And  there  they  be,"  said  the  seer,  pointing  to 
a  goodly  row  of  small  twigs,  neAvly  planted.  "  Now  count 
them  northerly,  beginning  as  at  first." 

This  being  done,  the  Doctor  was  greatly  comforted  on 
finding  himself  fairly  soused  up  to  the  knees  in  a  deep  ditch, 
or  drain,  from  whence  all  appearance  of  the  sycamore  was 
effectually  excluded. 

"  Now,"  said  the  adept,  still  standing  as  before,  "  the 
mystical  number,  which  is  three,  added  to  the  most  excellent 
number,  which  I  take  to  be  three  times  three,  or  the  num- 
ber enfolding  itself,  will  make  twelve  ;  but  there  be  no  trees 
eastward,  or  towards  the  rising  sun." 

"  Then  try  the  steps  once  more,"  said  Bartholomew,  "  and 
take  heed  they  are  of  the  right  length, — proper,  easy-going 
steps.  Stay,  I  will  count  them  myself.'' 

Leaving  his  companion  in  the  ditch,  the  seer  counted  forth 
his  number  with  due  care,  halting  at  the  last  step. 

"  Now  stand  in  my  place,  turn  half  round,  and  gather 
from  thy  right  foot." 

Dee,  having  cleared  the  bog,  placed  himself  in  the  required 
position.  Stooping  down,  he  groped  diligently  by  his  right 
foot,  but  was  aware  of  nothing  but  a  crabbed  stump,  that 
resisted  every  attempt  they  could  use  for  its  dislodgment. 

"  Bring  the  mattock,"  said  the  Doctor,  cautiously  unco- 
vering the  light.  But  though  Bartholomew  tugged  with 
great  energy,  the  Doctor  helping,  it  was  to  little  purpose, 
for  the  stump  was  immoveable. 

"  We  had  best  try  the  probe."  Saying  this,  the  warden 
drew  forth  an  instrument,  in  shape  something  like  unto  a 
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large  auger.  He  could  by  this  means  easily  ascertain  if 
anything  hard  were  below,  or  any  symptoms  of  concealed 
treasure.  As  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  hollow  voice,  to 
their  terrified  apprehensions  issuing  from  the  ground,  cried 
out — 

"Hold!" 

The  treasure-hunters  came  to  a  full  pause.  The  wind 
and  rain  at  the  same  time  beat  so  heavily,  they  could  not 
ascertain  the  sequel  to  this  injunction. 

"  'Tis  Nargal,  the  spirit  who  guards  hidden  treasures," 
said  Dee ;  "  we  can  approach  him  only  by  prayers  and 
fumigations." 

"  Then  must  we  return  ?"  said  Bartholomew,  apparently 
unwilling  to  desist. 

"  Hark !"  said  the  Doctor,  listening. 

They  heard  a  moan,  as  that  of  some  one  in  great  pain. 
Presently  a  faint  shriek  stole  through  a  pause  in  the  blast. 

"  'Tis  like  the  groan  of  a  mandrake,"  he  continued ;  "they 
do  ever  lament  and  bewail  thus  when  gathered.  I  doubt 
not  but  this  tree  is  of  that  accursed  nature." 

Again  the  voice  was  articulate. 

*c  To-morrow  thou  mayest  return, — at  this  hour ;  but  I 
will  not  yield  my  treasure  save  thou  bring  me  gold !" 

"  Who  art  thou?" 

"  I  am  guardian  of  the  treasure  ;  and 

'  Gold  I  have.     Bring  gold  with  thee ; 
Or  thou  shalt  get  no  gold  from  me.'  "  § 

"  What  is  thy  demand  ?"  inquired  Dee,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
like  that  of  an  exorcist. 

"  Prop  thy  purse  with  fifty  nobles;  then  dig,  and  I  will 
tell  thee." 
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The  two  worthies  were  somewhat  startled  at  this  demand. 
It  was  more  than  their  joint  forces  could  muster.  Yet  two 
thousand  and  more  broad  pieces,  besides  other  valuables, 
which  lay  there  for  the  gathering,  was  too  profitable  a  re- 
turn to  make  them  easily  give  up  the  adventure.  Accord- 
ingly, after  some  further  questions,  which  the  demon  as  re- 
solutely refused  to- answer,  they  departed,  first  replacing  the 
earth  and  other  matters  they  had  disturbed,  in  their  former 
position. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  eager  divine  applied 
to  his  friend  Eccleston  for  another  loan,  assuring  him  it  was 
the  last ;  while  from  the  produce  of  the  treasure  he  would 
be  enabled  to  pay  his  former  advances,  with  copious  interest 
thereon.  The  needy  expectant  was  loth  to  furnish  him 
with  another  supply,  though  in  the  end  prevailed  on  to 
borrow  from  his  friends,  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  for  one 
day  only. 

This  important  preliminary  being  arranged,  the  night  was 
anxiously  awaited,  and  though  more  than  usually  tardy  in  its 
approach,  twilight  at  length  threw  her  mantle  of  grey  over 
the  world's  cares  and  perplexities,  and  night,  that  universal 
coverlet  of  all  things,  whether  good  or  evil,  did  wrap  them 
gently  about. 

And  a  night  of  more  loveliness  and  lustre  never  was  un- 
veiled to  the  eye  of  mortals.  The  stars  were  walking  in 
brightness,  so  clear  and  sparkling  that  each  seemed  a  ray, 
or  an  emblem,  of  that  ineffably  glorious  beam  whose  un- 
created splendour  no  eye  can  see  and  live.  Those  bright 
clusters  we  now  behold  have  been  the  same  through  all  ge- 
nerations, and  they  have  seen  "  all  things  that  are  done 
under  the  sun."  Fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills,  their  bounds 
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and  their  habitation  have  been  unchanged.  The  same  lights 
were  in  the  heavens  when  Abraham  looked  up  from  the 
plains  of  Mamre,  as  now,  when  the  Arab  and  the  Ishmaelite 
are  in  the  desert.  The  bands  of  Orion  are  not  loosed,  nor 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  unbound.  The  same 
glittering  groups  which  the  patriarch  beheld  beam  nightly 
on  our  tabernacles.  They  have  shone  upon  the  world's  he- 
roes and  the  world's  demigods  ;  bright  links  in  the  oblivion 
of  ages.  And  the  numerous  hosts  we  gaze  upon  will  pre- 
sent the  same  glowing  and  immutable  forms  to  cheer  and 
gladden  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  coming  generations. 

Some  feeling  of  this  nature  was  probably  rising  in  the 
Doctor's  bosom  as  they  once  more  took  the  open  path  to 
Aldport ;  and  he  looked  on  the  wide  hemisphere  about  him, 
— the  heavens,  with  their  glowing  constellations,  all  spread 
out  without  an  obscurity  or  an  obstruction.  He  felt  for  one 
moment  the  folly  and  futility  of  earthly  things,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  wither  in  the  immensity  into  which  it  was 
plunged.  It  was  like  a  faint  glimpse  of  eternity,  and  he  shrunk 
back  from  the  abyss,  all  his  own  vast  world  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  desire,  lost  in  that  immeasurable  space.  But  the 
dazzling  dream  of  ambition  again  passed  before  him.  The 
portals  of  universal  empire  and  immortality  were  thrown 
open.  He  drove  back  the  unwelcome  intruder,  but  the 
phantom  he  pursued  again  fluttered  from  his  grasp. 

They  had  marked  the  spot  on  their  former  visit,  and  Dee, 
with  the  fifty  gold  pieces  in  his  purse,  Bartholomew  Hick- 
man  acting  as  chief  workman,  began  his  unholy  proceed- 
ings ;  notf  however,  without  some  fear  of  the  demon,  whom 
these  moneys  were  to  propitiate.  Bartholomew  laboured 
with  great  diligence,  but  the  earth  was  much  easier  to  re- 
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move  than  before,  and  the  old  stump  soon  gave  way,  making 
but  slight  resistance.  This  was  attributed  to  some  charm 
wrought  by  the  treasure  they  carried,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  favourable  omen — an  unloosing  of  the  fetters  which 
guarded  the  deposit.  Every  spadeful  of  earth  was  carefully 
examined,  and  the  probe  thrust  down  anxiously  and  with 
great  caution.  About  a  yard  in  depth  had  been  taken  away, 
when  the  spade  struck  upon  something  hard.  The  strokes 
were  redoubled,  and  a  narrow  flag  appeared.  Raising  this 
obstacle,  they  beheld  a  wooden  coffer.  Dee  sung  out  a 
Latin  prayer  as  usual;  for  he  failed  not  to  pour  out  his 
thanks  with  great  fervour  for  any  selfish  indulgence  that  fell 
in  his  way,  or,  as  he  imagined,  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
special  favour  of  heaven. 

"  There,"  said  Bartholomew,  raising  the  box,  which  from 
its  weight  and  capacity  promised  a  rich  reward ;  ll  I  think 
we  have  now  what  will  season  our  labours  well.  What  think 
you,  Master  Dee  ?" 

But  the  Doctor  was  absorbed  in  visions  of  future  great- 
ness, now  bursting  on  him  with  a  glory  and  rapidity  almost 
painful  to  contemplate.  He  seized  the  shrine,  scarcely 
giving  his  helpmate  time  to  fill  up  and  conceal  their  depre- 
dations. 

"  But  the  fifty  pieces — have  you  got  them  safe  ?"  inquired 
Bartholomew. 

"  They  are  in  my  pouch.  I  do  think  the  demon  hath 
forgotten  to  demand  them." 

"  Fear  not ;  he  will  be  ready  enough  to  ask  for  his  own. 
What  comes  o'er  the  devil's  back  will  sooner  or  later  go 
under  his  belly!" 

"  Let  us  pack  and  begone,"  said  the  Doctor,  fearful  of 
losing  his  treasure. 
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The  box  was  presently  swung  over  the  seer's  shoulders, 
Dee  following  to  keep  all  safe,  though  not  without  many 
apprehensions  and  misgivings  of  heart.  He  feared  lest  the 
spirit  might  appear  again  for  his  own ;  or,  at  least,  for  the 
fifty  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  his  right. 

Just  as  they  came  to  the  gap  by  the  yew-tree,  and  Bar- 
tholomew was  resting  against  the  trunk,  a  voice  from  behind 
them  shouted 

"  Stop  ! — What  make  ye  here,  villains  ?" 

Dee  turned  round,  and  the  light  flashed  upon  two  armed 
men,  masked,  who  evidently  came  towards  them  with  no 
friendly  intent. 

"  Put  down  that  box,"  said  the  foremost. 

Bartholomew  was  proceeding  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
but  Dee  first  inquired  their  errand. 

"  We  can  tell  ye  that  in  a  twinkling,"  said  the  malicious 
intruders,  "  after  we  have  stepped  up  to  the  lodge,  and  given 
them  a  pretty  guess  at  Che  quality  of  the  knaves  who  be 
robbing  of  their  garden.  Nay,  Doctor,  we  take  no  excuse, 
unless  we  take  our  share  of  the  spoil  with  it.  To  work,  or 
ye  budge  not  hence  without  discovery." 

This  was  a  provoking  interruption, — their  all  depended 
on  a  favourable  issue  to  this  adventure.  Dee,  therefore, 
offered  terms  of  capitulation  as  follows : — 

"  I'll  give  ye  five-and-twenty  gold  pieces  on  the  spot,  if 
ye  will  let  us  pass." 

"  Five-and-twenty  ! — why,  that  box  may  hold  five-and- 
twenty  hundred,"  said  the  freebooter,  with  a  whistle,  by  way 
of  derision. 

"  ^Perhaps  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  warily :  "  it  is  not  yet 
tried,  and  may  not  be  opened  here  without  risk.  Come  to 
my  lodgings  to-morrow,  and  we  will  share  in  the  product." 
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"  Nay,"  returned  the  rogue,  sharply ;  "  a  pullet  in  the 
pen  is  worth  an  hundred  in  the  fen.  Come,  we  will  deal 
kindly  with  thee :  give  us  fifty,  and  pass  on." 

"  Dee  willingly  opened  his  pouch,  and  threw  the  gold  into 
the  fellow's  greasy  cap,  which  he  held  out  for  the  purpose. 
Immediately  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  departed. 

"  The  demon  is  more  kind,  and  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  that  do  generally  haunt  these  hidden  treasures," 
said  the  Doctor,  as  he  trudged  along,  following  closely  at 
Bartholomew's  heels.  "  If  he  had  not  warned  me  to  bring 
the  gold,  these  thieves  must  needs  have  opened  the  box. 
Had  they  seen  the  vast  hoard  which  it  contains,  I  should 
not  have  been  released  for  thrice  the  sum." 

With  mutual  congratulations  on  their  good  fortune,  and 
many  pious  thanksgivings  on  the  part  of  Dee,  they  arrived, 
without  further  molestation,  at  the  college,  where  Lettice 
was  ill-humouredly  awaiting  their  return. 

Bartholomew  threw  down  his  burden  in  the  study,  where 
the  Doctor,  cautiously  guarding  against  intrusion,  wrenched 
open  the  chest.  His  rage  and  agony  may  be  conceived, 
when  he  found  the  treasure  transformed  into  a  heap  of 
stones,  bearing  the  following  malicious  doggrel  on  their 
front : — 

"  My  mare  is  lost,  but  I've  the  gold; 
My  mare  is  better  lost  than  sold. 
Full  fifty  pieces,  broad  and  bright, 
My  bullies  bring  me  home  to-night. 
My  trap  is  baited ! — Springs  it  well, 
I  get  the  kernel,  thou  the  shell  ! 

"  From  thy  loving 

"  BARNABUS  HARDCASTLE,  Armiger.'" 
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THE  wonderful  exploits  of  Edward  Kelly,  one  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  following  narrative,  would,  if  collected,  fill 
a  volume  of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  In  our  preceding 
legend  we  have  seen  that  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  the 
companion  and  associate  of  John  Dee,  by  courtesy  called 
Doctor,  from  his  great  acquirements, — performing  for  him 
the  office  of  seer,  a  faculty  not  possessed  by  Dee,  who  was, 
in  consequence,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Kelly  for  the 
revelations  he  has  published  respecting  the  world  of  spirits. 
These  curious  transactions  may  be  found  in  Casaubon's 
work,  entitled,  "  A  true  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed 
for  many  Years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  Spirits," — 
opening  out  another  dark  page  in  the  history  of  imposture 
and  credulity.  Dee  says  that  he  was  brought  into  unison 
with  Kelly  by  the  mediation  of  the  angel  Uriel.  Afterwards, 
he  found  himself  deceived  in  supposing  that  these  spirits 
which  ministered  unto  him  were  messengers  of  the  Deity. 
They  had  several  quarrels  beforetime ;  but  when  he  found 
Kelly,  as  he  says,  degenerating  into  the  worst  species  of  the 
magic  art,  for  purposes  of  avarice  and  fraud,  he  broke  off  all 
connexion  with  him,  and  would  never  afterwards  be  seen  in 
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his  company.  Kelly,  being  discountenanced  by  the  Doctor, 
betook  himself  to  the  meanest  practices  of  magic,  in  all  of 
which,  money  and  the  works  of  the  devil  appear  to  have 
been  his  chief  aim.  Many  wicked  and  abominable  transac- 
tions are  recorded  of  him.  Wever,  in  his  Funereal  Monu- 
ments, records  that  Kelly,  in  company  with  one  Paul  Wa- 
ring, who  acted  with  him  in  all  his  conjurations,  went  to  the 
churchyard  of  Walton-le-Dale,  near  Preston,  where  they 
had  information  a  person  was  interred  who  had  hidden 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  died  without  disclosing 
where  it  was  deposited.  They  entered  the  churchyard  ex- 
actly at  midnight,  and  having  had  the  grave  pointed  out  in 
the  preceding  day,  they  opened  it  and  the  coffin,  exorcising 
the  spirit  until  it  again  animated  the  body,  which  arose 
and  stood  upright  before  them.  The  corpse  not  only  satis- 
fied their  wicked  desires,  it  is  said,  but  delivered  several 
strange  predictions  concerning  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  were  literally  and  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  Lilly's  Memoirs  we  have  the  following  account  of 
him : — 

"  Kelly  outwent  the  Doctor — viz.,  about  the  elixir  and 
philosopher's  stone,  which  neither  he  nor  his  master  attained 
by  their  own  labour  and  industry.  It  was  in  this  manner 
Kelly  obtained  it,  as  I  had  it  related  from  an  ancient  minis- 
ter, who  knew  the  certainty  thereof  from  an  old  English 
merchant  resident  in  Germany,  at  which  time  both  Kelly 
and  Dee  were  there. 

"  Dee  and  Kelly  being  on  the  confines  of  the  emperor's 
dominions,  in  a  city  where  resided  many  English  merchants, 
with  whom  they  had  much  familiarity,  there  happened  an 
old  friar  to  come  to  Dr.  Dee's  lodging,  knocking  at  the 
door.  Dee  peeped  down  the  stairs :  *  Kelly,'  says  he,  *  tell 
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the  old  man  I  am  not  at  home.'  Kelly  did  so.  The  friar 
said,  <  I  will  take  another  time  to  wait  on  him.'  Some  few 
days  after,  he  came  again.  Dee  ordered  Kelly,  if  it  were 
the  same  person,  to  deny  him  again.  He  did  so ;  at  which 
the  friar  was  very  angry.  «  Tell  thy  master  I  came  to  speak 
with  him  and  to  do  him  good,  because  he  is  a  great  scholar 
and  famous  ;  but  now  tell  him  he  put  forth  a  book,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  emperor.  It  is  called  Monas  Hieroglyphicas. 
He  understands  it  not.  I  wrote  it  myself.  I  came  to  in- 
struct him  therein,  and  in  some  other  more  profound  things. 
Do  thou,  Kelly,  come  along  with  me :  I  will  make  thee  more 
famous  than  thy  master  Dee.'  Kelly  was  very  apprehensive 
of  what  the  friar  delivered,  and  thereupon  suddenly  retired 
from  Dee,  and  wholly  applied  unto  the  friar,  and  of  him 
either  had  the  elixir  ready  made,  or  the  perfect  method  of 
its  preparation  and  making.  The  poor  friar  lived  a  very 
short  time  after ;  whether  he  died  a  natural  death,  or  was 
otherwise  poisoned  or  made  away  by  Kelly,  the  merchant 
who  related  this  did  not  certainly  know." 

Kelly  was  born  at  Worcester,  and  had  been  an  apothecary. 
He  had  a  sister  who  lived  there  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  and  who  used  to  exhibit  some  gold  made  by  her  bro- 
ther's projection.  "  It  was  vulgarly  reported  that  he  had  a 
compact  with  the  devil,  which  he  outlived,  and  was  seized  at 
midnight  by  infernal  spirits,  who  carried  him  off"  in  sight  of 
his  family  at  the  instant  he  was  meditating  a  mischievous 
design  against  the  minister  of  the  parish,  with  whom  he  was 
greatly  at  enmity." 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  select  a  more  historical  state- 
ment  of  facts  respecting  Kelly  ;  but  the  following  tale,  the 
events  of  one  day  only,  will,  we  hope,  be  more  interesting 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  It  exhibits  a  curious  display  of 
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the  intrigues  and  devices  by  which  these  impostors  acquired 
an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Human  credulity  once  within  their  grasp,  they  could 
wield  this  tremendous  engine  at  their  will,  directing  it  either 
to  good  or  bad  intents,  but  more  often  to  purposes  of  fraud 
and  self-aggrandizement. 
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IN  the  ancient  and  well-thriven  town  of  Manchester  for- 
merly dwelt  a  merchant  of  good  repute,  Cornelius  Ethel- 
stoune  by  name.  Plain  dealing,  and  an  honest  countenance 
withal,  had  won  for  him  a  character  of  no  ordinary  renown. 
His  friezes  were  the  handsomest ;  his  stuffs  and  camlets  were 
not  to  be  sampled  in  the  market,  or  even  throughout  the 
world  ;  insomuch  that  the  courtly  dames  of  Venice,  and  the 
cumbrous  vrows  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  might  be 
seen  flaunting  in  goodly  attire  gathered  from  the  store- 
houses of  Master  Cornelius. 
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His  coffers  glittered  with  broad  ducats,  and  his  cabinets 
with  the  rarest  productions  of  the  east.  His  warehouses 
were  crammed,  even  to  satiety,  and  his  trestles  groaned 
under  heaps  of  rich  velvets,  costly  brocades,  and  other  pro- 
fitable returns  to  his  foreign  adventures.  But,  alas ! — and 
whose  heart  holdeth  not  communion  with  that  word  ? — Cor- 
nelius was  unhappy.  He  had  one  daughter,  whom  "  he 
loved  passing  well ;"  yet,  as  common  report  did  acknow- 
ledge, the  veriest  shrew  that  ever  went  unbridled.  In  vain 
did  his  riches  and  his  revenues  increase ;  in  vain  was  plenty 
poured  into  his  lap,  and  all  that  wealth  could  compass  accu- 
mulate in  lavish  profusion.  Of  what  avail  was  this  outward 
and  goodly  show  against  the  cruel  and  wayward  temper  of 
his  daughter  ? 

Kate — by  this  name  we  would  distinguish  her,  as  veritable 
historians  are  silent  on  her  sponsorial  appellation — Kate  was 
unhappily  fair  and  well  favoured.  Her  hair  was  dark  as  the 
raven  plume ;  but  her  skin,  white  as  the  purest  statuary 
marble,  grew  fairer  beneath  the  black  and  glossy  wreaths 
twining  gracefully  about  her  neck.  Her  cheek  was  bright 
as  the  first  blush  of  the  morning,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  a 
deeper  hue  was  thrown  upon  its  rich  but  softened  radiance, 
she  looked  like  a  vision  from  Mahomet's  paradise, — a  being 
nurtured  by  a  warmer  sky  and  fiercer  suns  than  our  cold 
climate  can  sustain.  She  had  lovers ;  but  all  approach  was 
denied,  and,  one  by  one,  they  stood  afar  off  and  gazed.  Her 
pretty  mouth,  lovely  even  in  the  proudest  glance  of  petu- 
lance and  scorn,  was  so  oftentimes  moulded  into  the  same 
aspect,  that  it  grew  puckered  and  contemptuous,  rendering 
her  disposition  but  too  manifest;  and  yet — wouldest  thou 
believe  it,  gentle  reader  ? — she  was  in  love  ! 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  on  the  very  morning  from  which 
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we  date  this  the  first  passage  of  our  history,  Cornelius 
awoke  earlier  than  he  was  wont.  His  brow  wore  an  aspect 
of  more  than  ordinary  care :  it  was  but  too  evident  that  his 
pillow  had  been  disturbed.  Thoughts  of  more  than  usual 
perplexity  had  deprived  him  of  his  usual  measure  of  repose. 
His  very  beard  looked  abrupt  and  agitated ;  his  dress  bore 
marks  of  indifference  and  haste.  A  slight  but  tremulous 
movement  of  the  head,  in  general  but  barely  visible,  was 
now  advanced  into  a  decided  shake.  With  a  step  somewhat 
nimbler  than  aforetime,  he  made,  as  custom  had  long  ren- 
dered habitual,  his  first  visit  to  the  counting-house. 

The  unwearied  and  indefatigable  Timothy  Dodge  sat 
there,  with  the  same  crooked  spectacles,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  mending  the  same  pen  which  the  same  knife  had 
nibbed  for  at  least  half  a  century.  The  tripod  on  which 
rested  this  grey  Sidrophel  of  accompts  looked  of  the  like 
hard  and  impenetrable  material,  as  though  it  were  grown 
into  his  similitude,  forming  but  a  lower  adjunct  to  his  person. 
It  was  evident  they  had  not  parted  company  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Nature  had  formed  him  awry.  A  boss,  or 
hump  of  considerable  elevation,  extended  like  a  huge  pro- 
montory on  one  shoulder:  from  the  other  depended  an  arm, 
longer  by  some  inches  than  its  fellow.  As  it  described  a 
greater  arc,  its  activity  was  proportionate.  His  grey  and 
restless  eyes  followed  the  merchant's  track  with  unwearied 
fidelity  ;  yet  was  he  mightily  sparing  of  words, — the  ever 
ready  "  Anon,  Master,"  being  the  chief  burden  of  his  re- 
plications. It  was  like  the  troll  of  an  old  ballad, — a  sort  of 
inveterate  drawl  tripping  unwittingly  from  the  tongue. 

The  sun  was  just  peeping  through  the  long  dim  casement 
as  Cornelius  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  his  sanctuary. 
In  it  lay  hidden  the  mysteries  of  many  a  goodly  tome,  more 
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precious  in  his  eyes  than  the  rarest  and  richest  that  Dee's 
library  could  boast — no  mean  value,  inasmuch  as  this  cele- 
brated scholar  and  mathematician,  who  was  lately  appointed 
warden  of  the  college,  had  the  most  costly  store  of  book- 
furniture  that  individual  ever  possessed. 

"  Good  morrow,  Dodge." 

The  pen  was  "twice  nibbed  ere  the  usual  rejoinder. 

"  Are  the  camlets  arrived  from  the  country?"  inquired 
the  merchant. 

"  Anon,  Master, — this  forenoon,  may  be." 

"Is  theaccompt  against  Anthony  Hardcastle  discharged?" 

"  No  !"  ejaculated  the  grim  fixture. 

"  And  where  is  the  piece  of  Genoa  velvet  Dame  Margery 
looked  out  yesterday  for  her  mistress's  wedding  suit  ?  I  do 
bethink  me  it  is  a  good  ell  too  long  at  the  measure." 

<«  Six  ells,  three  nails,  and  an  odd  inch,  besides  the  broad 
thumbs,"  replied  Timothy. 

"  Right ; — she  reckoned  on  a  good  snip  for  waste ;  but  let 
no  more  be  sent  than  the  embroiderer  calls  for." 

«'  Not  a  thread,"  grunted  Dodge. 

A  pause  ensued.  Some  question  was  evidently  hesitating 
on  the  merchant's  tongue.  Twice  did  his  lip  move,  but  the 
word  fell  unuttered.  The  affair  was,  however,  finally  dis- 
posed of  as  follows  : — 

"  Hast  heard  of  aught,  Timothy,  touching  the  private 
matter  that  I  unfolded  yesterday  ?"  Cornelius  put  on  as  care- 
less an  aspect  as  the  disquietude  of  his  brow  could  needs 
carry ;  but  the  inquiry  was  evidently  one  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  He  twisted  the  points  of  his  doublet,  tied  and 
untied  the  silk  cords  from  his  ruff,  waiting  Dodge's  answer  in 
a  posture  not  much  belying  the  anxiety  he  wished  to  conceal. 
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"  Why,  Master,  an'  it  were  of  woman's  humours,  the  old 
seer  himself  could  not  unriddle  their  pranks." 

Cornelius  sighed,  making  the  following  hasty  reply  : — 

"  Thinkest  thou  this  same  seer  could  not  give  me  a  lift 
from  out  my  trouble." 

"  This  same  seer,  I  wot,"  replied  Dodge,  "  is  sore  per- 
plexed :  some  evil  and  mischievous  aspect  doth  afflict  the 
horoscope  of  the  nation — Mars  being  conjunct  with  Venus 
and  the  Dragon's  tail.  Now,  look  to  it,  Master  :  it  is  no 
light  matter  that  will  move  him;  but  almost  or  ere  I  shewed 
him  the  first  glimpse  of  the  business,  he  waxed  furious,  and 
said,  that  he  cared  not  if  all  the  unwed  hussies  in  Chris- 
tendom were  hung  up  in  a  row,  like  rats  on  a  string." 

"  It  is  Kate's  birth-day,"  answered  the  merchant,  "  to- 
night being  the  feast  of  St.  Bartlemy  ;  but,  as  thou  knowest 
well,  the  astrologer  that  cast  her  figure  gave  no  hope  of  her 
amendment,  should  this  day  pass,  and  never  a  husband. 
Who  would  yoke  with  a  colt  untamed  ?  Oh,  Timothy,  it 
were  well  nigh  to  make  an  old  man  weep.  I  am  a  withered 
trunk.  Better  had  I  been  childless,  than  have  this  proud 
wench  to  trouble  mine  house. 

The  old  man  here  wept,  and  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to 
see  his  wrinkled  cheeks  become,  as  it  were,  but  the  sluices 
and  channels  of  his  tears.  Timothy,  too,  was  something 
moved  from  his  common  posture ;  and  once  he  endeavoured 
to  turn,  as  though  he  would  hide  his  face  from  his  master's 
trouble.  He  sought  to  speak,  but  an  evil  and  husky  sort  of 
humour  settled  in  his  throat,  and  he  waited  silently  the  sub- 
siding of  the  sorrow  he  could  not  quell. 

Cornelius  raised  his  head :  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
animate  him.  A  ray  had  penetrated  the  gloomy  envelope 
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of  his  mind,  and  he  peered  through  the  casement,  intently 
eyeing  the  cool  atmosphere. 

« I'll  visit  the  cunning  man  myself,  Timothy.  If  he  hear 
me  not,  then  can  I  but  return,  weeping  as  I  went."  And 
with  this  speech  he  hastily  departed. 

Now  on  this,  the  morrow  of  St.  Bartlemy,  it  so  happened 
that  Kate  also  arose  before  the  usual  hour,  and  in  a  mood 
even  more  than  ordinarily  strange  and  untoward.  Her 
maiden  was  like  to  find  it  a  task  of  no  slight  enterprise,  the 
attempt  to  adorn  Kate's  pretty  person.  Not  a  garment 
would  fit.  She  threw  the  whole  furniture  of  her  clothes- 
press  on  a  heap,  and  stamped  on  them  for  very  rage.  She 
looked  hideous  in  her  brown  Venice  waistcoat — frightful  in 
her  orange  tiffany  farthingale — absolutely  unbearable  in 
her  black  velvet  hood,  wire  ruff,  and  taffety  gown  ;  so  that, 
in  the  end,  she  was  nigh  going  to  bed  again  in  the  sulks,  had 
not  a  jacket  of  crimson  satin,  with  slashed  bodice,  em- 
broidered in  gold  twist,  taken  her  fancy.  Her  little  steel 
mirror,  not  always  the  object  of  such  complacency,  did  for 
once  reflect  a  beam  of  good  humour,  which  so  bewitched 
Kate,  that  for  the  next  five  minutes  she  found  herself  set- 
tling into  the  best  possible  temper  in  the  world. 

"  Give  me  my  kerchief,  lace  scarf,  and  green  silk  hood, 
and  my  petticoat  with  the  border  newly  purfled.-— Hark ! 
'tis  the  bell  for  prayers.  Be  quick  with  my  pantofles ; — 
not  those,  wench — the  yellow  silk  with  silver  spangles. 
Now  my  rings  and  crystal  bracelets.  I  would  not  miss  early 
matins  to-day  for  the  best  jewel  on  an  alderman's  thumb." 

"  Anon,  lady,"  replied  her  waiting-woman,  with  a  sort  of 
pert  affectation  of  meekness.  But  what  should  cause  Kate 
to  be  so  wonderfully  attentive  to  her  devotions  was  a  matter 
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on  which  Janet  could  have  no  suspicions  ;  or,  at  least, 
would  not  dare  to  shew  them  if  she  had. 

Kate,  being  now  attired,  tripped  forth,  accompanied  by  her 
maid.  As  she  passed  the  half-closed  door  of  the  counting- 
house,  Timothy,  with  one  of  his  most  leaden  looks,  full  of 
unmeaning,  stood  edgeways  in  the  opening,  his  lower  side  in 
advance,  with  the  long  arm  ready  for  action. 

"  Fair  Mistress,  Master  Kelly  would  fain  have  a  token 
to-day.  He  hath  sent  you  a  rare  device  !" 

"  And  what  the  better  shall  I  be  of  his  mummeries  ?" 
hastily  replied  the  lady.  Timothy  drew  from  his  large 
leathern  purse  a  curiously  twisted  riband. 

"  He  twined  this  knot  for  your  comfort.  Throw  it  over 
your  left  shoulder,  and  it  shall  write  the  first  letter  of  your 
gallant's  name.  A  cypher  of  rare  workmanship." 

Kate,  apparently  in  anger,  snatched  the  magic  riband, 
and  peradventure  it  might  be  from  none  other  design  than 
to  rid  herself  of  the  mystical  love-knot ;  but  she  tossed  it 
from  her  with  an  air  of  great  contumely  ;  when,  by  some 
disagreeable  and  untoward  accident,  it  chanced  to  fly  over 
the  self-same  shoulder  to  which  Timothy  had  referred.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  followed  the  token  with  his  little  grey 
eyes,  apparently  without  any  sort  of  aim  or  concernment. 
Kate's  eyes  followed  too ;  but  verily  it  were  a  marvellous 
thing  to  behold  how  the  riband  shaped  itself  as  it  fell ;  and 
yet  to  see  how  she  stamped  and  stormed.  Quick  as  the 
burst  of  her  proud  temper,  she  kicked  aside  the  bauble,  but 
not  until  the  curl  of  the  letter  had  been  sufficiently  manifest. 
Timothy  drew  back  into  his  den,  leaving  the  fair  maid  to 
the  indulgence  of  her  humours.  But,  in  the  end,  Kate's 
wrath  was  not  over  difficult  to  assuage.  With  an  air  some- 
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what  dubious  and  disturbed,  she  hastily  thrust  the  token  be- 
hind her  stomacher,  and  departed. 

The  merchant's  house  being  nigh  unto  the  market-cross, 
Kate's  prettily-spangled  feet  were  soon  safely  conducted 
over  the  low  stepping-stones,  placed  at  convenient  distances 
for  the  transit  of  foot-passengers  through  the  unpaved  streets. 
Near  a  sort  of  stile,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  church-yard, 
rose  an  immense  pile  of  buildings,  cumbrous  and  uncouth. 
These  were  built  something  in  the  fashion  of  an  inverted 
pyramid — to  wit,  the  smaller  area  occupying  the  basement, 
and  the  larger  spreading  out  into  the  topmost  story.  As  she 
turned  the  corner  of  this  vast  hive  of  habitation, — for  many 
families  were  located  therein, — a  gay  cavalier,  sumptuously 
attired,  swept  round  at  the  same  moment.  Man  and  maid 
stood  still.  With  unpropitious  courtesy,  an  unlucky  gust 
turned  aside  Kate's  veil  of  real  Flanders  point,  and  the  two 
innocents,  like  silly  sheep,  were  staring  into  each  other's 
eyes,  without  either  apology  or  rebuke.  It  did  seem  as 
though  Kate  were  not  without  knowledge  of  the  courtly 
beau ;  a  rich  and  glowing  vermilion  came  across  her  neck 
and  face,  like  the  gorgeous  blush  of  evening  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  snow-cloud.  But  the  youth  eyed  her  with  a  cool  and 
deliberate  glance,  stepping  aside  carelessly  as  he  passed  by. 
She  seemed  to  writhe  with  some  concealed  anguish ;  yet 
her  lip  curled  proudly,  and  her  bosom  heaved,  as  though 
striving  to  throw  off,  with  one  last  and  desperate  struggle, 
the  oppression  she  endured.  In  this  disturbed  and  unquiet 
frame  did  Kate  pass  on  to  her  orisons. 

It  may  be  needful  to  pause  for  a  brief  space  in  our  nar- 
rative, whilst  we  give  some  account  of  this  goodly  spark 
who  had  so  unexpectedly,  as  it  might  seem,  unfitted  the  lady 
for  the  due  exercise  of  her  morning  devotions. 
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His  dress  was  elegant  and  becoming,  and  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  His  hat  was  high  and  tapering,  encircled 
by  a  rich  band  of  gold  and  rare  stones.  It  was  further 
ornamented  by  a  black  feather,  drooping  gently  towards  the 
left  shoulder.  The  brim  was  rather  narrow  ;  but  then  a 
profusion  of  curls  fell  from  beneath,  partly  hiding  his  lace 
collar  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of  the  newest  device. 
His  beard  was  small  and  pointed  ;  and  his  whiskers  displayed 
that  graceful  wave  peculiar  to  the  high-bred  gallants  of  the 
age.  His  neck  was  long,  and  the  elegant  disposal  of  his 
head  would  have  turned  giddy  the  heads  of  half  the  dames 
in  the  queen's  court.  He  wore  a  crimson  cloak,  richly  em- 
broidered :  this  was  lined  throughout  with  blue  silk,  and 
thrown  negligently  on  one  side.  His  doublet  was  grey, 
with  slit  sleeves ;  the  arm  parts,  towards  the  shoulder,  wide 
and  slashed  ;  but  who  shall  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
brilliant  green  breeches,  tied  far  below  the  knee  with  yellow 
ribands,  red  cloth  hose,  and  great  shoe-roses  ?  For  our- 
selves we  own  incompetence,  and  proceed ;  glancing  next  at 
his  goodly  person.  In  size,  he  was  not  tall  nor  unwieldy, 
but  of  a  reasonable  stature,  such  as  denotes  health,  activity, 
and  a  frame  capable  of  great  endurance.  He  stepped 
proudly  along,  his  very  gait  indicating  superiority. 

The  town-gallants  looked  on  his  person  with  envy,  and 
on  his  light  rapier  with  mistrust.  In  sooth,  he  was  a  pro- 
per man  for  stealing  a  lady's  heart,  either  in  hall  or  bower. 
Many  had  been  his  victims ;  many  were  then  in  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  love.  But  of  him  it  was  currently  spoken  that 
he  had  never  yet  been  subjected  to  its  influence. 

There  be  divers  modes  of  falling  into  love.  Some  slip  in 
through  means  of  themselves — to  wit,  from  sheer  vanity, 
being  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they  are  the  objects  of 
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admiration;  some,  from  sheer  contradiction,  and  from  the 
well-known  tendency  of  extremes  to  meet ;  some,  for  very 
idlesse ;  and  some  for  very  love.  But  in  none  of  these 
modes  had  the  boy  Cupid  made  arrow-holes  through  the 
heart  of  our  illustrious  hero ;  for,  as  we  before  intimated, 
no  yielding  place  did  seem  visible,  as  the  common  discourse 
testified.  How  4ar  this  report  was  true,  the  sequel  of  our 
history  will  set  forth. 

Now  this  gay  gallant  being  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  place,  many  were  the  unthrifty  hours  spent  in 
such  profitless  discourse  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
townsfolk,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  discredit  of  their 
liege  lords.  He  was  at  present  abiding  in  the  college,  where 
Dee  had  apartments,  along  with  his  former  coadjutor  and 
seer,  Edward  Kelly.  Since  the  last  quarrel  between  these 
two  confederates,  they  had  long  been  estranged ;  but  Kelly 
was  recently  come  for  a  season  to  visit  his  old  master,  some 
years  ago  returned  from  Trebona  in  Bohemia.  This  youth, 
son  to  the  governor  of  that  castle,  being  then  minded  to 
travel  for  improvement  and  understanding  in  foreign  man- 
ners, Dee,  at  the  suit  of  his  parents,  took  charge  of  his 
education  and  safe  return.  Since  then  young  Rodolf  had 
generally  resided  under  the  Doctor's  roof,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  accession  to  the  wardenship.  His  accent  was 
decidedly  foreign,  though  he  had  resided  several  years  in 
Britain,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for  Mancestrian  ears  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  sort  of  lisping  euphuism,  then  fashionable 
at  court  and  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  An  ap- 
pearance of  mystery  was  connected  with  his  person.  His 
birthplace  and  condition  were  not  generally  divulged,  and 
though  of  an  open  and  gallant  bearing,  yet  on  this  head  he 
was  not  very  communicative.  Mystery  begets  wonder  and 
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excitement, — a  sort  of  interest  usually  attached  to  subjects 
not  easily  understood.  When  it  emanates  from  an  object 
capable  of  enthralling  the  affections,  this  feeling  soon  kindles 
admiration,  and  admiration  ripens  into  love.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  all  tender  and  compassionate  dames  were  ready  to 
open  upon  him  their  dread  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances, 
and  the  more  especially  as  it  soon  began  to  be  manifest  that 
success  was  nigh  hopeless.  The  heart  entrenched,  the 
wearer  was  impenetrable. 

Kate's  oddly-assorted  brain  had  not  failed  to  run  a 
rambling  at  times  after  the  gallant  stranger.  He  had  heard 
much  of  her  beauty,  and  likewise  of  her  uncertain  humours. 
Each  fancied  the  opposite  party  impregnable ;  and  this 
alone,  if  none  other  motive  had  arisen,  formed  a  sufficiently 
strong  temptation  to  begin  the  attack.  Kate  was  particularly 
punctual  at  church ; — once  or  twice  he  caught  an  equivo- 
cating glance  towards  the  warden's  seat,  and  really  at  times 
fancied  he  should  like  to  play  at  "  Taming  the  Shrew" 
Kate  was  sure  the  stranger  slighted  her.  He  treated  her, 
and  her  only,  with  an  air  of  neglect  she  could  not  altogether 
account  for,  and  she  was  in  a  month's  mind  to  make  the 
young  cavalier  crouch  at  her  feet.  How  this  was  to  be 
contrived  could  only  be  guessed  at  by  a  woman,  and  we 
will  not  let  the  reader  into  all  the  secrets  of  Kate's  sanctuary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  so  harmlessly  attempting  to  beguile 
her  prey  into  the  snare,  the  lady  fell  over  head  and  ears 
into  it  herself.  In  a  word,  Kate  was  in  love  !  And  this 
was  the  more  grievous,  inasmuch  as  her  lofty  bearing 
hitherto  would  not  allow  her  to  whisper  the  matter  even  to 
her  own  bosom ;  and  the  pent-up  and  smothering  flame  was 
making  sad  havoc  with  poor  Kate's  repose. 

She  had  ofttimes  suspected  the  state  of  her  heart ;  but, 
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instead  of  sighing,  pining,  and  twanging  her  guitar  to  love- 
sick ditties,  she  would  fly  into  so  violent  a  rage  at  her  own 
folly,  that  nothing  might  quell  the  disturbance,  until  fairly 
worn  out  by  its  own  vehemency.  No  one  suspected  the 
truth — yes,  one  forsooth — gentle  reader,  canst  thou  guess  ? 
It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  our  one-shouldered  friend 
Timothy  Dodge!  How  the  cunning  rogue  had  contrived 
to  get  at  the  secret  is  more  than  we  dare  tell.  Sure  enough 
he  had  it ;  and  as  certain  too  that  another  should  be  privy 
to  the  fact — to  wit,  Edward  Kelly,  the  seer.  Dodge  was 
a  fitting  tool  for  this  intriguer,  and  well  able  to  help  him 
out  at  a  pinch. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position  when  our  story  commenced. 
Rodolf  had  formidable  auxiliaries  at  hand,  were  he  disposed 
to  make  the  attack ;  but  his  stay  was  now  short — Kate  was 
petulant  and  perverse — the  siege  might  be  tedious.  Just 
on  the  verge  of  relinquishing,  he  met  Kate,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  going  to  church.  He  caught  her,  for  the  once, 
completely  off  her  guard,  and  the  rich  blush  that  ensued  set 
a  crowd  of  odd  fancies  jingling  through  his  brain.  It  was 
just  as  the  old  chimes  were  ringing  their  doleful  chant  from 
the  steeple ;  but  these  hindered  not  a  whit  the  other  changes 
that  were  set  agoing.  Not  aware  of  the  alteration  in  his 
course,  he  was  much  amazed  when  he  found  himself  striding 
somewhat  irreverently  down  the  great  aisle  of  the  church, 
towards  the  choir,  whence  a  low  chant  announced  that 
service  was  already  begun. 

It  was  the  opening  of  a  bright  autumnal  day.  Softened 
lights  streamed  playfully  athwart  the  grim  and  shadowy 
masses  that  lay  on  the  chequered  pavement,  like  infant 
smiles  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  tomb.  The  screen  formed 
a  rich  foreground,  in  half  shadow;  while  from  the  east 
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window,  the  first  beam  of  morning,  clothed  in  tenfold 
brightness,  burst  through  its  variegated  tracery.  Prophets, 
saints,  and  martyrs  shone  there,  gloriously  portrayed  in 
heaven's  own  light. 

Rodolf  approached  a  small  door  leading  into  the  choir, 
when  his  vacant  glance  almost  unconsciously  alighted  on  a 
female  form,  kneeling  just  within  the  recess.  A  ray,  from 
her  patron  saint  belike,  darting  through  the  eastern  oriel, 
came  full  upon  her  dark  and  glowing  eye.  She  turned 
towards  the  stranger,  but  in  a  moment  her  head  was  bent 
lowly  as  before,  and  the  ray  had  lost  its  power.  Rodolf 
suddenly  retreated.  Passing  through  a  side  door,  he  left 
the  church,  directing  his  steps  towards  the  low  dark  corridors 
of  the  college.  Near  the  entrance  to  his  chamber,  on  a 
narrow  bench,  sate  a  well-caparisoned  page  tuning  his  lute. 
His  attire  was  costly,  and  his  raiment  all  redolent  with  the 
most  fragrant  perfume.  This  youth,  when  very  young,  was 
sent  over  as  the  companion,  or  rather,  at  that  time,  as  the 
playmate,  of  his  master.  He  was  now  dignified  with  the 
honourable  title  of  page,  and  his  affection  for  Rodolf  was 
unbounded. 

"  Boy !"  said  the  cavalier,  something  moodily,  "  come 
into  the  chamber.  Stay, — fetch  me  a  sack-posset,  prythee. 
I  am  oppressed,  and  weary  with  my  morning's  ramble." 

Now  the  boy  did  marvel  much  at  his  master's  sudden 
return,  but  more  especially  at  the  great  fatigue  consequent 
on  that  short  interval ;  knowing,  too,  that  a  particularly 
copious  and  substantial  breakfast  had  anticipated  his  de- 
parture. 

"  And  yet,  Altorff,  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  much  drink. — 
A  touch  of  those  chords  we  love  so  well,  for  I  feel  sad  at 
times,  and  vapourish." 
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They  entered  a  well-furnished  apartment ;  the  ceiling 
.composed  of  cross-beams  curiously  wrought.  On  one  of 
these  was  represented  a  grim  head,  in  the  act  of  devour- 
ing a  child,  which  tradition  affirmed  was  the  great  giant 
Tarquin  at  his  morning's  repast.  The  room  was  fitted  up 
with  cumbrous  elegance.  A  few  pieces  of  faded  tapestry 
covered  one  side-  of  the  apartment.  In  a  recess  stood  a 
tester  bed,  ornamented  with  black  velvet,  together  with 
curtains  of  black  stuff,  and  a  figured  coverlet.  A  wainscot- 
cupboard  displayed  its  curiously  carved  doors ;  near  to 
which  hung  two  pictures,  or  tables,  as  they  were  called, 
representing  the  fair  Lucretia  and  Mary  Magdalen.  A 
backgammon-board  lay  on  the  window-seat ;  three  shining, 
tall-backed,  oaken  chairs,  with  a  table  of  the  same  well- 
wrought  material ;  andirons,  beautifully  embossed,  and  a 
striped  Turkey  rug,  formed  a  sumptuous  catalogue,  when 
we  consider  the  manner  of  furnishing  that  generally  pre- 
vailed in  those  days. 

The  page  sat  on  a  corner-seat  beneath  the  window.  He 
struck  a  few  wild  chords. 

"  Not  that, — not  that,  good  AltorfF.  It  bids  one  linger 
too  much  of  home. 

Here  the  boy's  eyes  glistened,  and  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  lip  shewed  how  his  heart  bounded  at  the  word. 

"Prythee,  give  us  the  song  thou  wast  conning  yester- 
day." 

The  page  began  with  a  low  prelude,  but  was  again  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Nay,  'tis  not  thus.  Let  me  hear  that  wild  love-ditty 
thou  knowest  so  well.  I  did  use  to  bid  thee  be  silent  when 
thou  wouldest  have  worried  mine  ears  with  it ;  but,  in  sooth, 
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the  morning  looks  so  languishing  and  tender,  that  it  con- 
strains the  bosom,  I  verily  think,  to  its  own  softness." 

The  page  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the  wild 
melody  which  followed  this  request.  We  give  it,  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations,  as  follows : — 

SONG. 


"  Fair  star,  that  beamest 

In  my  ladye's  bower, 

Pale  ray  that  streamest 

In  her  lonely  tower ; 

Bright  cloud,  when,  like  the  eye  of  heaven, 
Floating  in  depths  of  azure  light, 
Let  me  but  on  her  beauty  gaze 
Like  ye  unchidden.     Day  and  night 
I'd  watch,  till  no  intruding  rays 
Should  bless  my  sight. 


"  Fond  breeze,  that  rovest 

Where  my  ladye  strays, 
Odours  thou  lovest 

Wafting  to  her  praise  ; 
Lone  brook,  that  with  soft  music  runs, 
Chaining  her  soul  to  harmony  j 

Let  me  but  round  her  presence  steal 
Like  ye  unseen,  a  breath  I'd  be, 
Content  none  other  joy  to  feel 
Than  circling  thee !'' 

c<  In  good  sooth,  thou  canst  govern  the  cadence  well. 
Thou  hast  more  skill  of  love  than  thine  age  befits.  But, 
mayhap,  'tis  thy  vocation,  boy.  Hast  thou  had  visitors  be- 
times this  morning  ?" 
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"None,  good  master,  but  Kelly." 

"  What  of  him  ?" 

<c  Some  business  that  waited  your  return.  I  thought  you 
had  knowledge  of  the  matter." 

"  Are  there  clients  astir  so  early  at  his  chamber,  thinkest 
thou?" 

"  None,  save  tfre  rich  merchant  that  dwells  hard  by,  Cor- 
nelius Ethelstoune." 

"  Cornelius !"  repeated  the  cavalier,  in  a  disturbed  and 
inquiring  tone.  "  Hath  he  departed  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  heard  not  his  footsteps  since  I  watched  the  old 
man  tapping  warily  at  the  prophet's  door." 

Rodolf  hastily  replaced  his  hat,  and  a  short  and  impatient 
rap  was  soon  heard  at  the  seer's  chamber. 

It  occupied  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  building,  in  the 
gloomiest  part  of  the  house;  overlooking,  on  one  side,  a 
small  court-yard,  barricadoed  by  walls  and  battlements  of 
stout  masonry,  along  which  were  ridges  of  long  lank  grass, 
waving  in  all  the  pride  of  uncropped  luxuriance.  Another 
window  overlooked  the  dark-flowing  Irk,  lazily  rolling  be- 
neath the  perpendicular  rock  on  which  the  college  was 
built, — the  very  site  of  the  once-formidable  station  of  Man- 
cunium,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Roman  power  in  that 
vast  district. 

No  answer  being  rendered  to  this  hasty  summons,  Rodolf 
raised  the  latch,  but  marvelled  not  a  little  when  he  beheld 
the  room  apparently  deserted.  Voices  were,  however,  heard 
in  the  inner  apartment.  Ere  he  could  well  draw  back,  the 
door  slowly  opened ;  nor  could  he  avoid  hearing  the  follow- 
ing termination  to  some  weighty  conference. 

"  A  hundred  broad  pieces.  Good !  Ere  night,  thou 
sayest  ?" 
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"  Ere  the  curfew,"  replied  Cornelius. 

"  Look  thee, — 'tis  but  a  slender  space  for  mine  art  to 

work,  and "  The  seer,  as  he  uttered  this  with  great 

solemnity,  entered  the  antechamber,  where  stood  the  gal- 
lant just  meditating  a  retreat.  A  flush  of  anger  and  con- 
fusion passed  for  a  moment  over  Kelly's  visage.  Quickly, 
however,  recovering  his  self-possession,  with  a  severe  aspect, 
he  stood  before  the  intruder. 

"  Art  come  to  listen,  or  to  watch  ?"  abruptly  interrogated 
the  seer.  "  Both  be  rare  accomplishments,  truly,  for  a 
youth  of  thy  breeding." 

"  Nay,  good  master  Kelly,  I  came  but  at  thy  bidding, 
and  mine  ears  are  not  the  heavier  nor  the  wiser  for  what 
they  have  heard,  I  trow." 

u  I  thought  thee  safe  at  morning  prayers." 

"  There  be  too  many  bright  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks  for 
the  seasoning  of  a  man's  devotions,"  replied  Rodolf. 

"  Cornelius,  thou  mayest  retire.  What  mine  art  can  com- 
pass shall  not  be  lacking  at  thy  need." 

The  merchant,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  withdrew.  The 
seer  adjusted  his  beard,  carefully  brushed  the  down  from 
his  velvet  cap,  and  sate,  for  awhile,  as  if  abstracted  from 
all  outward  intercourse.  His  keen  quick  eye  became  fixed, 
its  lustre  imperceptibly  waning  :  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass 
gradually  over  his  sharp  features,  until  their  expression  was 
absorbed,  giving  place  to  a  look  of  mere  lifeless  inanity. 
A  spectator  might  have  fancied  himself  gazing  at  a  sage  of 
some  remote  era,  conjured  up  from  his  dark  resting-place. 
The  wand  of  death  appeared  to  have  withered  his  shrunk 
visage  under  the  grim  shadows  of  the  grave. 

Rodolf,  aware  that  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted  when  the 
gift  was  upon  him,  waited  patiently  the  result  of  the  seer's 
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revelations.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  the  cloud  be- 
gan to  roll  away.  His  features  gradually  re-assumed  the 
attributes  of  life,  as  each  separately  felt  the  returning  ani- 
mation. His  eyes  rested  full  on  the  cavalier. 

"  I  have  had  a  vision,  Rodolf." 

"  To  me  is  it  not  spoken  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  Yea,  to  thee  !"  The  seer  said  this  in  a  tone  so  ener- 
getic, and  with  a  look  of  such  thrilling  awe,  that  even  Ro- 
dolf shuddered.  He  seemed  to  feel  his  glance. 

"  Listen  !     The  spirit  warned  me  thus — 

"  '  The  stranger  that  hither  comes  o'er  the  broad  sea 
Shall  wed  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartlemy.'  " 

•ft  Nay,  Master  Kelly,  thine  art  faileth  this  once,  forsooth. 
To-night  is  the  saint's  vigil,  yet  lurk  I  not  in  the  beam  of 
woman's  favour ;  and  ere  another  year  I  may  be  cured  of 
the  simples  at  my  father's  dwelling  in  the  old  castle." 

"  The  vision  hath  spoken,  and  it  setteth  not  forth  idle 
tales.  Come  to  me  anon  ;  I  will  anoint  and  prepare  my 
beryl  and  my  divining  mirror.  Thou  shalt  thyself  behold 
some  of  the  mysteries,  touching  which  I  have  warned  thee 
beforetime.  About  noon  return  to  my  chamber." 

Rodolf  withdrew  into  his  own  apartment.  His  counte- 
nance looked  anxious  and  disturbed.  He  sat  down ;  but  his 
restlessness  seemed  to  increase.  His  posture  was  not  the 
most  easy  and  graceful  that  could  be  desired,  nor  was  it  cal- 
culated to  set  off  whatever  personal  advantages  he  might 
possess ;  though  now  become  the  more  needful,  if,  as  the 
seer  predicted,  he  should  wive  ere  night,  albeit  his  bride 
were  yet  un wooed,  unsought !  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
structive to  that  easy  self-satisfaction,  that  seductive  and  in- 
sinuating carriage,  so  essential  to  the  fine  gentleman  of  every 
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age,  There  was  a  sort  of  angular  irregularity  in  his  move- 
ments, neither  pleasant  nor  becoming ;  and  his  agitation  so 
far  overcame  his  better  breeding  that  he  really  did  cram  his 
beard  between  at  least  three  of  his  fingers.  His  rapier  had, 
moreover,  poked  its  way  through  his  cloak,  and  the  gay 
shoe-roses  were  nigh  ruined,  from  the  sudden  crossings  and 
disarrangements  they  had  undergone. 

A  considerable  time  had  now  elapsed  ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
his  impatience  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  insomuch 
that  we  would  not  have  answered  for  the  safety  of  his  red 
cloth  hose  and  silken  doublet  had  not  noon  been  happily 
announced. 

Raising  the  latch  of  the  seer's  chamber  with  considerable 
eagerness,  he  found  the  room  completely  dark.  An  unseen 
hand  led  him  to  a  seat.  Soon  he  heard  a  low  murmuring 
chant,  as  though  from  voices  at  a  remote  distance.  By  de- 
grees the  words  grew  more  articulate,  shaping  themselves 
into  the  same  quaint  distich  that  Kelly  had  repeated — 

"  The  stranger  that  hither  comes  o'er  the  broad  sea 
Shall  wed  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartlemy." 

This  was  answered  in  a  voice  of  considerable  pathos,  a 
burst  of  soft  music  filling  up  the  interval.  Gradually  his 
eye  became  sensible  to  surrounding  objects,  though  in  the 
ordinary  way  nothing  could  be  distinguished — a  faculty 
peculiarly  sensitive  with  the  loss  of  sight,  and  not  quite 
dormant  in  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  A  faint  gleam 
was  soon  perceptible,  like  the  first  blush  of  morning,  ap- 
parently on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber.  Becoming 
brighter,  flashes  of  a  dim,  rainbow-coloured  light  crept  slowly 
by,  like  the  aurora  sweeping  over  an  illuminated  cloud. 
Suddenly  he  saw,  or  his  eyes  deceived  him,  a  female  form 
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shaping  itself  from  these  chaotic  elements.  It  was  only 
visible,  though,  during  a  few  short  intervals  when  the  beams 
seemed  to  kindle  with  unusual  brightness  :  every  flash, 
however,  rendered  the  appearance  more  distinct.  Dazzled 
and  bewildered,  peradventure  the  heated  senses  became  vic- 
tims of  their  own  credulity,  the  mind  receiving  back  its 
own  images.  Taking  its  impression  probably  from  previous 
occurrences,  the  eye  rapidly  moulded  this  figure  into  the 
likeness  of  Kate ;  her  eyes  turned  upon  him,  beaming  with 
that  soft  and  melting  expression  he  had  so  recently  beheld. 
It  was  but  momentary ;  yet  was  he  persuaded  that  she  looked 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  Never 
did  fancy  portray  her  in  a  form  so  lovely.  Deep  and  in- 
delible was  the  impression  ;  and  though  it  might  be 

"  The  imagination 
Become  impregnate  with  her  own  desire," 

yet  she  had  performed  her  office  well.  Not  all  the  realities, 
all  the  blandishments  that  woman  ever  displayed,  even  the 
most  resistless,  could  have  wrought  half  so  dexterously,  or 
gained  such  swift  access  to  the  heart.  The  vision  faded,  and 
a  momentary  darkness  ensued.  Suddenly  a  blaze  of  light 
irradiated  the  apartment.  Rodolf  beheld,  for  one  short 
glimpse,  a  Gothic  hall :  Kate  was  there,  and  a  lover  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet.  Madness  seized  him,  agonizing  and  intense. 
In  vain  he  sought  the  features  of  his  tormentor ;  the  vision 
had  departed,  and  with  it  his  repose. 

A  new  and  overwhelming  emotion  had  overpowered  him  : 
it  arose  with  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind.  All 
just  and  sober  anticipations,  reflections,  possibilities,  and  a 
thousand  calm  resolves,  were  swept  as  bubbles  before  the 
full  burst  of  the  torrent. 
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His  first  impulse  was  to  seek  his  mistress  ;  but — she  had 
another  lover  !  The  bare  possibility  of  this  event  was  mad- 
ness ; — he  shuddered — an  icy  chill  shot  through  his  bosom ; 
but  the  pang  was  too  keen  to  return  with  the  same  intensity. 

Soon  a  low  murmur,  like  the  distant  sough  of  the  wind, 
gradually  approached — a  faint  light  flashed  through  the 
chamber  —  he  saw  his  own  wild  woods,  and  the  distant 
castle.  It  was  just  visible,  dimly  outlined  on  the  horizon, 
as  he  last  beheld  it  in  the  cold  grey  beam,  the  morning  of 
his  departure.  It  fell  tranquilly  on  his  spirit;  the  voice 
of  other  years  visited  his  soul ;  his  eyes  filled  ;  he  could 
have  wept  in  the  very  overflowing  of  his  delight.  He 
dashed  his  hand  against  his  forehead ;  but  the  pageant  had 
disappeared. 

Daylight  once  more  shone  through  the  apartment ;  but 
nothing  was  discerned,  save  a  dark  curtain  concealing  one 
extremity  of  the  room,  and  the  seer  sitting  at  his  elbow. 

"Boy,  what  sawest  thou  ?"  said  Kelly,  intently  poring 
over  a  grim  volume  of  cabalistic  symbols. 

"  In  troth,  I'm  hard  put  to  it,  Master  Kelly.  The  maid 
I  have  just  seen  is  accounted  the  veriest  shrew  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  one  whom  no  man  may  approach  with  a  safe  war- 
ranty. I  am  like  to  lose  all  hope  of  wiving,  if  this  be  the 
maiden  I'm  to  woo.  And  yet — "  The  form  of  the  comely 
suitor  he  had  seen  kneeling  at  her  feet  just  then  flashed  on 
his  mind,  yet  cared  he  not  to  shew  the  seer  how  much  the 
phantom  had  disturbed  him. 

"  Idle  tales  !"  said  Kelly.  "  I  wot  not  but  half  the  gay 
gallants  in  the  town  would  give  the  best  jewel  in  their  caps 
to  have  one  sweet  look,  one  pretty  smile  from  her  cruel 
mouth.  'Tis  but  the  report  of  those  whom  she  hath  slighted 
with  loathing  and  contempt  that  hath  raised  this  apprehen- 
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sion  of  her  disfavour.  The  churls  know  not  what  is  hidden 
beneath  such  outward  habit,  this  perverse  nature,  and  she 
careth  not  to  discover.  Should  some  youth  of  noble  bear- 
ing and  condition  but  woo  her  as  she  deserves,  thou  shouldest 
see  her  tamed,  ay,  and  loving  too,  as  the  very  idol  of  her 
worship,  or  I  would  forfeit  my  best  gift." 

"  But  she  hath_a  lover  !"  said  Rodolf,  gravely. 

"  Peradventure  she  hath,  but  not  of  her  own  choosing,  or 
mine  art  fails  me.  Look,  this  figure  is  the  horoscope  of  her 
birth.  Thou  hast  some  knowledge  of  the  celestial  sciences. 
The  directions  are  so  close  worked,  that  should  this  night 
pass  and  Kate  go  unwed, — indicated  by  Venus  coming  to  a 
trine  of  the  sun  on  the  cusp  of  the  seventh  house,  she  will 
refuse  all  her  suitors,  and  her  whole  patrimony  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger — but !" — he  raised  his  voice  with  a 
solemn  and  emphatic  enunciation — "  to-night.  Look  to  it. 
If  not  thine,  she  may  be  another's." 

The  listener's  brain  seemed  on  a  whirl ;  thought  hurrying 
on  thought,  until  the  mind  lost  all  power  of  discrimination. 
The  succession  of  images  was  too  rapid.  All  individuality 
was  gone.  He  felt  as  though  not  one  idea  were  left,  out  of 
the  busy  crowd,  on  which  to  rest  his  own  identity ;  a  mere 
passive  existence,  unable  either  to  execute  the  functions  of 
thought  or  volition. 

"  Go,  for  a  brief  space.  Thou  mayest  return  at  sunset. 
Yet," — the  seer  fixed  a  penetrating  glance  on  the  youth  as  he 
retired — "  go  not  nigh  the  merchant's  dwelling,  unless  thou 
wouldest  mar  thy  fortune.  To-night — remember  !" 

In  the  dim  solitude  of  his  chamber,  Rodolf  sought,  in  vain, 
to  allay  the  feverish  excitement  he  endured.  He  seemed 
left  to  the  sport  and  caprice  of  a  power  he  could  not  control. 
The  coursers  of  the  imagination  grew  wilder  with  restraint : 
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he  recklessly  flung  the  reins  upon  their  neck ;  but  this  did 
not  tire  their  impetuosity.  His  brain  glowed  like  a  fur- 
nace;  and  he  was  fast  hastening  to  the  verge  of  either  folly 
or  madness.  He  threw  himself  on  the  couch,  when  the 
voice  of  Altorff  came  like  a  winged  harmony  upon  his 
spirit.  The  page  was  seated  in  the  narrow  cloisters, — the 
lute,  his  untiring  companion,  enticing  a  few  chords  from  his 
touch,  playful  and  gentle  as  the  feelings  that  awaked  them ; 
some  old  and  quaint  chant,  scarce  worth  the  telling,  but 
cherished  in  the  heart's  inmost  shrine,  from  the  hallowed 
nature  of  its  associations. 

A  deep  slumber  crept  heavily  on  the  cavalier  ;  but  the  mer- 
chant's daughter  still  haunted  him.  Sometimes,  snatched 
away  from  his  embrace,  just  as  a  rosy  smile  was  kindling  on 
her  lips  ;  at  others,  she  met  him  with  frowns  and  menace,  but 
ere  he  could  speak  to  her  she  had  disappeared.  Then  was  he 
tottering  on  the  battlements  of  some  old  turret,  when  a  storm 
arose,  the  maiden  crept  to  his  side,  but,  in  an  instant,  with  a 
hideous  crash,  she  was  borne  away  by  the  rude"  grasp  of  the 
tempest.  He  awoke,  with  the  mortifying  discovery  that  the 
crash  had  been  of  a  somewhat  less  equivocal  nature.  A  cabinet 
of  costly  workmanship  lay  overturned  at  his  feet,  and  a  rich 
vase,  breathing  odours,  strewed  the  floor  in  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. 

The  noise  brought  up  several  of  the  college  servitors. 
To  rid  himself  from  the  annoyance,  he  ascended  the  roof, 
then  protected  by  a  low  parapet,  so  that  a  person  might 
walk  round  the  building  and  pursue  his  meditations  without 
interruption. 

On  this  day,  teeming  with  events,  Dr.  Dee  was  too 
closely  engaged  in  parish  duties  to  give  heed  to  such  love 
fancies,  and  even  had  he  been  ever  so  free  to  exercise  his 
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judgment  in  the  matter,  it  is  more  than  likely  Rodolf  would 
not  have  opened  to  him  the  proceedings  then  afoot.  He 
well  knew  that  the  Doctor  yet  bore  no  good  will  to  Kelly, 
and  might  possibly  thwart  his  designs,  to  the  undoing  of  any 
good  purposed  by  the  strange  transactions  that  had  already 
occurred ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  let  this  day  pass,  ere  he 
opened  his  lips  -on  the  subject.  But  how  to  wile  away  the 
hours  until  evening  was  a  most  embarrassing  problem. 
Sleep  he  had  tried,  but  he  found  no  wish  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment ;  reading  was  just  then  foreign  to  his  humour ; 
mathematics  must,  that  day,  go  unstudied.  After  beating 
time  to,  at  least,  a  dozen  strange  metres,  he  hit  upon  the 
happy  contrivance  of  writing  a  love-song,  as  a  kind  of  expe- 
dient to  restore  the  equilibrium.  He  was  rather  unskilled 
at  the  work  ;  but  the  pen  becomes  eloquent  when  the  soul 
moves  it. 

We  will,  however,  leave  him  at  this  thrifty  employment, 
having  no  design,  gentle  reader,  to  make  the  occasion  as 
wearisome  to  thee  as  to  himself.  Having  the  power  to  an- 
nihilate both  time  and  space,  let  us  watch  the  round  sun,  as 
he  threw  his  last  look,  that  evening,  on  the  scene  of  this 
marvellous  history.  The  old  walls  of  the  college,  and  the 
church  tower,  were  invested  with  a  gorgeous  apparel  of 
light,  as  though  illumined  for  some  gay  festival,  some  season 
of  rejoicing,  when  gladness  shines  out  visibly  in  the  shape 
of  bonfires  and  torches.  But  few  moments  elapsed  ere  the 
love-sick  youth  was  again  admitted  into  the  dark  interior  of 
the  seer's  dwelling. 

A  voice  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  Not  a  word,  hardly  a  breath,  as  thou  wouldest  thrive  in 
thy  pursuit.  There  be  spirits  abroad,  not  of  earth,  nor  air. 
Be  silent,  and  discreet." 

G  2 
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A  ray  suddenly  darted  across  the  room.  Again  the  voice 
was  at  his  ear  : — 

"  Hold  thine  eye  to  the  crevice  when  the  light  enters,  and 
mark  well  what  thou  beholdest." 

Again  he  saw  his  mistress,  apparently  in  a  vaulted 
chamber,  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  She  sat  as  if  anxious 
and  disturbed,  her  cheek  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  whilst 
her  eye  wandered  hurriedly  around  the  room.  Some  one 
approached  ;  it  was  the  seer.  Rodolf  heard  him  speak. 

te  Maiden,  hast  thou  a  lover  ?" 

The  sound  seemed  scarcely  akin  to  that  of  human  speech. 
It  rose  heavily  and  deep,  as  from  the  charnel  house,  as  if 
the  grim  and  cold  jaws  of  the  grave  could  utter  a  voice, — 
the  dreary  echoes  of  the  tomb !  The  seer's  lips  were 
motionless,  whilst  he  thus  continued  in  the  same  sepulchral 
tone. 

!'I  know  thou  hast.  'Tis  here  thy  love  would  tend." 
He  drew  a  richly-set  miniature  from  his  bosom.  It  was 
mounted  in  so  peculiar  a  fashion  that  Rodolf  started  back 
with  the  first  emotion  of  surprise.  The  miniature  was  his 
own  ;  a  gem  newly  from  the  artist,  and  which  he  had  left, 
as  he  thought,  in  safe  custody  a  short  time  ago.  The  voice 
again  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Beware  !" 

He  subdued  the  expression  of  wonder  just  rising  on  his 
lip,  watching  the  issue  with  increased  interest. 

Kate  covered  her  face.  She  had  thrown  one  glance 
at  the  picture,  and  her  proud  bosom  heaved  almost  to 
bursting. 

"  Look,  disdainful  woman !  and  though  thine  heart  be 
formed  for  love,  yet  wouldest  thou  spurn  him  from  thee. 
I  know  thou  lovest  him.  Nay,  chide  not ;  thy  brow  is  too 
bright.  Go  to!  I  could,  by  mine  art,  so  humble  thee,  set 
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thy  love  so  exquisitely  on  its  desire,  that  thou  shouldest  lay 
thy  proud  womanhood  aside — sue  and  crouch,  even  if  'twere 
for  blows,  like  a  tame  spaniel !  I  have  thee  in  my  power, 
and  were  not  the  natural  bent  of  thy  dispositions  kind  and 
noble-hearted,  yet,  sore  beset,  and,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed 
by  thy  curst  humours,  I  had  now  cast  my  spells  about  thee 
— ay,  stricken  tliee  to  the  dust !  Shake  off  these  bonds  that 
enthral  thy  better  spirit,  and  let  not  that  beautiful  fabric 
play  the  hypocrite  any  longer.  Why  should  so  fair  a  temple 
be  the  dwelling  of  a  demon  ?" 

A  deep  sob  here  told  that  kindlier  feelings  were  at  work ; 
that  nature  was  beginning  to  assert  her  prerogative,  and  that 
the  common  sympathies,  the  tender  attributes  of  woman, 
were  not  extinguished. 

The  struggle  was  short,  but  severe.  With  difficulty  she 
repressed  the  outburst  of  her  grief  while  she  spoke. 

"  A  woman  still !  'Tis  the  garb  nature  put  on.  I  have 
wrapped  a  sterner  garment  about  me."  A  long  and  bitter 
sob  here  betrayed  the  violent  warfare  within.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment.  Affecting  contempt  for  her  own  weakness, 
she  exclaimed — 

"Throw  it  off?  Expose  me,  defenceless,  to  his  proud 
contumely  ?  Even  now  that  cool  glance  of  indifference 
hath  pierced  it  through !  And  what  thinkest  thou,  if  I  were 
to  stand  unarmed,  uncovered,  before  his  unfeeling  gaze  ?" 

"  He  loves  thee  !"  hastily  rejoined  the  seer. 

"  Me  ! — as  soon  that  bauble  learn  to  love  as — " 

"  Say  but  one  word,  and  I  will  bow  him  at  thy  feet." 

"  'Tis  well !  Thou  mockest  me  thus, — to  worm  out  my 
secret,  perchance.  For  this  didst  thou  crave  my  presence  ? 
Let  me  begone  !" 

"Thou  shalt  say  <  YES/  Kate,  ere  thou  depart !" 
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The  curtain  which  divided  the  apartment  suddenly  flew 
aside.  The  astonished  lover  beheld  his  mistress — not  the 
unreal  phantom  he  had  imagined,  but  a  being  substantial  in 
quality,  and  of  a  nature  like  his  own,  though  gentler  than 
his  fondest  anticipations. 

The  seer  departed ;  but  in  the  end  the  lovers  were  not 
displeased  at  being  betrayed  into  a  mutual  expression  of 
their  regard. 

The  operation  of  the  heavenly  influences  was,  in  these 
days,  a  doctrine  that  obtained  almost  universal  credit ;  and 
it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  daring  piece  of  pre- 
sumption to  baffle  the  prophetic  signification  of  the  stars. 

On  that  same  night,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
they  were  married — thus  adding  one  more  to  the  numerous 
instances  on  record,  where  a  belief  in  the  prediction  has 
been  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
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THE  dark  and  romantic  history  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
would,  of  itself,  occupy  a  larger  space  than  these  volumes 
afford.  The  following  episode,  connected  with  his  con- 
cealment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  the  author  does 
not  presume  to  bring  forward  as  a  fact.  Yet  there  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  formed  an  important  era  in  his 
life,  and  was  followed  very  soon  after  by  the  queen's 
pardon.  The  importance  of  this  measure  may  be  conceived, 
when,  by  some,  Elizabeth's  depression,  and  the  profound 
melancholy  she  exhibited  in  her  latter  hours,  were  attributed 
to  this  source.  It  is  said  that  she  repented  of  having  pro- 
nounced his  forgiveness ;  that  having  always  resolved  to 
bring  him  to  condign  punishment,  she  could  receive  no 
satisfaction  from  his  submission  :  while  the  advantages  of 
her  high  estate,  and  all  the  glories  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
were  unable  to  alleviate  her  disappointment. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life — extracted  from 
generally  received  authorities  : — 

Hugh  O'Neale  was  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the 
Great  O'Neale,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called  ;  well- 
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known  for  his  eminent  courage,  a  virtue  much  esteemed  by 
the  half-civilized  hordes  whom  he  commanded.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  the  queen;  but  disliking  this 
servitude,  and  wishful  to  liberate  his  country  from  the 
English  yoke,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Spain,  procured  from  thence  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  having  united  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  in  a 
dependence  upon  himself,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
formidable  enemy. 

The  English  found  much  difficulty  in  pursuing  the 
rebels  into  the  bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses  to  which 
they  retreated.  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  the 
English  army,  was  rendered  thereby  more  willing  to 
hearken  to  the  proposals  made  by  Tyrone,  and  the  war 
was  spun  out  by  these  artifices  for  some  years.  Sir  John 
dying,  as  was  reported,  of  vexation  and  discontent,  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnall.  (f  He  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Blackwater,  then  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but  was 
surrounded  in  disadvantageous  ground.  His  soldiers,  dis- 
couraged by  part  of  their  powder  accidentally  taking  fire, 
were  put  to  flight ;  and,  though  the  pursuit  was  stopped  by 
Montacute,  who  commanded  the  English  horse,  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  together  with  the  general  himself,  were  left  dead 
upon  the  spot.  This  victory,  so  unusual  to  the  Irish,  roused 
their  courage,  supplied  them  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  raised  the  renown  of  Tyrone,  who  was  hailed  as 
deliverer  of  his  country,  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty."* 

The  unfortunate  Essex  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
command ;  but  his  troops  were  so  terrified  at  the  reputation 
of  Tyrone,  that  many  of  them  counterfeited  sickness,  and 

*  Cox,  p.  415. 
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others  deserted,  fearful  of  encountering  the  forces  of  that 
daring  chief.  Finding  himself  in  a  great  measure  deserted, 
"  he  hearkened  to  a  message  from  Tyrone,  who  desired  a 
conference  ;  and  a  plain  near  the  two  camps  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  The  two  generals  met,  without  any  attend- 
ants. A  river  ran  between  them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered 
to  his  saddle-girth,  but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank." 

At  this  meeting,  where  «'  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  sub- 
mission to  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed 
on.*  Essex  also  received  a  proposal  of  peace,  into  which 
Tyrone  had  inserted  many  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  con- 
ditions ;  and  there  appeared  afterwards  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  former  had  commenced  a  very  unjustifiable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy."  From  this  time  the  beam 
of  Essex's  favour  was  obscured, — the  issue  terminating  in  his 
death  and  disgrace.  In  the  meantime,  Tyrone  had  thought 
proper  to  break  the  truce  ;  "  and,  joining  with  O'Donnel  and 
others,  overran  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He  pretended 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  openly  exulted 
in  the  present  of  a  phoenix  plume,  which  Clement  VIII.,  in 
order  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause, 
had  consecrated,  and  conferred  upon  him."f  Essex  being 
recalled,  the  queen  appointed  Mountjoy  as  lord  deputy. 
"  He  found  the  island  in  a  desperate  condition  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  capacity  and  vigour,  he  immediately  advanced  against 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that 
country,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebels.  He  fortified  Derry 
and  Mount  Norris.  He  chased  them  from  the  field,  and 
obliged  them  again  to  shelter  in  woods  and  morasses ;  and, 

*  Sydney's  Letters.  t  Camden. 
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by  these  promising  enterprises,  he  gave  new  life  to  the 
queen's  authority  throughout  the  island." 

Tyrone,  however,  still  boasted  that  he  was  certain  of 
receiving  the  promised  aid  from  Spain  ;  "  and  everything 
was  put  in  condition  for  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion, 
which  was  daily  expected.  The  deputy,  informed  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  southern  provinces  were  exposed,  left 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Tyrone,  who  was  now 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  marched  with  his  army  into 
Munster." 

"  At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Juan  d' Aquila,  arrived 
at  Kinsale ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the 
town  with  a  small  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance. 
These  invaders  amounted  to  four  thousand,  and  the  Irish 
discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  the  English  government,  with  which  they 
were  extremely  discontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their 
complaint  was,  the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury* — an  insti- 
tution abhorred  by  that  people,  though  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  support  of  that  equity  and  liberty  for  which  the 
English  laws  are  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Irish,  also,  bore 
a  great  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained  the 
opinion  that  they  themselves  were  descended  from  that 
nation  ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion  proved 
a  new  cause  of  affection  for  the  invaders.  D'Aquila  as- 
sumed the  title  of  general  in  this  "  holy  war"  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  faith  in  Ireland ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  several  bulls  of  the 

*  Camden. 
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pope,  deprived  of  her  crown  ;  that  her  subjects  were  absolved 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were 
come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil.* 
Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to  act  with  vigour,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  total  insurrection  of  the  Irish ;  and  having  col- 
lected his  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Kinsale  by  land ; 
while  Sir  Richard  Levison,  with  a  small  squadron,  blockaded 
it  by  sea.     He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  operations  than  he 
heard   of  the   arrival    of  another    body    of  two    thousand 
Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppose  their 
progress.     Tyrone,   meanwhile,   with    Randal,   Mac  Surley 
Tirel,  Baron  of  Kelly,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  had 
joined  Ocampo  with  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  Kinsale.     The  deputy,  informed  of  their  design 
by  intercepted  letters,  made  preparations  to  receive  them ; 
and  being  reinforced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines, 
he  posted  his  troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on 
the  passage  of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  prevent  a 
sally  from  D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison.     When  Ty- 
rone, with  a  detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards,  approached, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  English  so  well  posted,  and 
ranged  for  battle,  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat ; 
but  the  deputy  gave   orders  to  pursue   him ;  and,   having 
thrown   these  advanced  troops  into  confusion,  he  followed 
them  to  the  main  body,  which  he  also  attacked  and  put  to 
flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve  hundred  men.f    Ocampo 
was    taken    prisoner;  Tyrone    fled   into    Ulster;   O'Donnel 
made  his  escape  into  Spain  ;   and  D'Aquila,  finding  himself 

*  Camden,  p.  645.  t  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  prescribed  to  him.  He  sur- 
rendered Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined  to  other  successes  gained 
by  Wilmot,  Governor  of  Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin 
Harvey,  threw  the  rebels  into  dismay,  and  gave  a  prospect 
of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland." 

The  remaining  part  of  Tyrone's  history  may  be  gathered 
from  the  narrative. 

Among  other  memorable  incidents  illustrative  of  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  said  that  Tyrone,  appearing  in  person  to  execute 
a  treaty,  immediately  on  the  issue  of  some  sanguinary  en- 
gagement, was  requested  to  sign  the  terms. 

"  Here  is  my  signature,"  said  he,  laying  his  bloody  hand 
on  the  deed  :  "  'tis  the  mark  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster." 

Hence,  tradition  gravely  asserts,  was  the  origin  of  "  The 
bloody  Hand,"  the  arms  of  Ulster  !  That  such  a  derivation 
is  fabulous,  we  need  not  attempt  to  prove. 
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WHAT  a  paradox  is  love  I — the  most  selfish  and  yet  the 
most  disinterested  of  the  passions ;  the  gentlest  and  yet  the 
most  terrible  of  impulses  that  can  agitate  the  human  bosom  ; 
the  most  ennobling  and  the  most  humble ;  the  most  enduring 
and  the  most  transient :  slow  as  the  most  subtle  venom  to  its 
work,  yet  impetuous  in  its  career  as  the  tornado  or  the  whirl- 
wind ;  sportive  as  the  smile  of  infancy,  and  appalling  as  the 
maniac's  shriek,  or  the  laugh  of  his  tormentor.  "Tis  a  joy 
nursed  in  the  warm  glow  of  hope ;  but  who  shall  reveal  the 
depths  of  its  despair !  'Twas  given  to  man  as  his  best  boon — 
his  most  precious  gift;  but  his  own  hands  polluted  the 
shrine. — marred  the  beauteous  and  holy  deposit.  The  love- 
liest image  was  then  smitten  with  deformity,  and  that 
passion,  the  highest  and  noblest  that  could  animate  his 
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bosom,  became  the  bane  of  his  happiness,  the  destroyer  of 
his  peace,  and  the  source  whence  every  attribute  of  woe  hath 
sprung  to  afflict  and  darken  the  frail  hopes  of  humanity. 
This  may  be  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ;  but  unless  the 
breath  of  Heaven  sanctify  even  the  purest  affections  of  our 
nature,  they  are  a  withering  blast,  blighting  its  fairest 
verdure, — a  torment  and  a  curse  ! 

The  following  narrative,  floating  but  indistinctly  on  the 
author's  memory,  and,  in  all  probability,  attached  to  other 
names,  in  localities  widely  apart,  is  yet,  he  believes,  true  as 
to  the  more  important  particulars.     The  site  of  a  few  cot- 
tages in  a  romantic  dell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale, 
is  still  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Tyrone.     It  is  yet  called  "  Tyrone's  bed."     In  history, 
this  noble  chief  is  depicted  in  colours  the  most  hideous  and 
detestable  ;  but  "  if  the  lion  had  been  the  painter,"  we  should 
have  had  to  contemplate  a  different  portrait.    By  his  country- 
men he  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  respect ; — 
beloved  by  all,  hailed,  too,  as  the  expected  deliverer  of  his 
native  land  from  wrong  and  oppression.     The  most  bigoted 
of  his  persecutors  cannot    deny  that  oppression,  foul  and 
inhuman,  did  exist;  and  the  men  who  took  up  arms  for  the 
rescue  of  their  brethren  may  be  pitied,  if  not  pardoned,  for 
their  noble,  elevated,  and  enduring  spirit.     Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood   as   the   advocates   of  rebellion ;  but   surely 
there  are   occasions  when  the  galling  yoke    of  oppression 
may  be  too  heavy  to  sustain, — when  the  crushed  reptile  may, 
writhing,  turn  against  him  who  tramples  on  it.     Let  us  not 
do  this  wrong  even  to  our  enemies,  by  refusing  to  admire  in 
them  the  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  which,  in  others, 
would  have  ensured  our  admiration  and  applause. 

About  a  mile  from  the  spot  we  have  just  named  stood  the 
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ancient  mansion  of  Grislehurst.  Surrounded  on  every  side 
by  dark  and  almost  trackless  woods,  sprung  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry  from  primeval  forests,  it  reposed  in  undis- 
turbed seclusion,  secure  from  hostility  or  alarm.  Gable- 
ends  and  long  casements  broke  the  low  piebald  front  into  a 
variety  of  detaily — a  combination  of  effect,  throwing  an  air 
of  picturesque  beauty  on  the  whole,  which  not  all  the 
flimsy  and  frittered  "  gothic"  can  convey  to  mansions  of 
modern  antiques.  For  the  timber  employed  in  its  erec- 
tion, a  forest  must  have  been  laid  prostrate.  Huge  arched 
fireplaces ;  chimney-pieces,  carved  with  armorial  bearings  ; 
oak  tables,  absolutely  joisted  to  sustain  their  vast  bulk ;  bed- 
steads, that  would  not  have  groaned  with  the  weight  of  a 
Titan  ;  the  whole  intended  to  oppose  a  ponderous  resistance 
to  the  ravages  of  time  and  fashion.  Not  a  vestige  is  left. 
Those  laughing  halls  echo  no  more  with  the  loud  and  bois- 
terous revel ;  the  music  of  the  "  many  twinkling"  feet  is 
gone ;  scarcely  a  stone  is  left  upon  its  fellow ;  a  few  strag- 
gling trees  alone  mark  the  site.  The  beech  and  willow  are 
waving  o'er  its  hearth !  Who  would  build  for  the  de- 
stroyer ?  And  yet  man,  with  the  end  of  these  vanities  in 
prospect,  daily,  hourly,  still  builds  on  ;  his  schemes  and  his 
projects  extending  through  the  long  vista  of  succeeding  ages, 
as  though  his  dwelling  were  eternal,  and  his  own  fabric 
should  survive  the  ruin  and  the  doom  of  all ! 

A  long  train  of  ancestors,  bearing  the  name  of  Holt,  oc- 
cupied this  dwelling  as  the  family  mansion.  The  manor  of 
Spotland,  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  Paslew,  Abbot  of 
Whalley,  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Thomas 
Holt,  afterwards  knighted  in  Scotland  by  Edward,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  mo- 
narch. The  present  possessor  of  the  same  name,  grandson 
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to  Sir  Thomas,  resided  at  Grislehurst  during  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  that  of  James.  He  married  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  of  Pillaton  Hall, 
Stafford.  One  son,  Francis,  and  a  daughter,  named  Con- 
stance, were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  narrative,  he  had  been  for  some  years  a  widower, 
and  his  son  was  then  absent  on  foreign  travel. 

It  was  in  the  memorable  year  1603,  the  last  of  Elizabeth. 
The  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  been  smothered,  if  not  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  great  O'Neale,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  King 
of  Ulster,  together  with  many  other  chiefs,  were  forced  to 
remain  concealed  in  woods  and  morasses.  Outlawed  and 
outcast,  some  of  them  crossed  over  into  England,  remaining 
there  until  pardoned  by  the  queen. 

Constance  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Bright  as 
her  own  morn  of  life,  she  had  seen  but  few  clouds  in  that 
season  of  hope  and  delight.  Sorrow  was  to  her  scarce 
known,  save  in  the  nursery-tales  and  wild  ballads  of  the 
surrounding  district.  When  that  glowing  season  was  over- 
cast she  was  unprepared,  unfitted  for  the  change.  The 
storm  came,  and  the  little  sum  of  her  happiness,  launched 
on  one  frail  and  perishing  bark,  was  wrecked  without  a 
struggle ! 

One  evening,  in  the  full  glare  of  a  dazzling  sunset,  the 
light  streaming  like  a  shower  through  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  valley,  she  had  loitered,  along  with  her  old  nurse,  in  the 
dell  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  fervid  atmo- 
sphere was  just  fading  into  the  dewy  tint  which  betokens  a 
fair  morrow.  To  enjoy  a  more  extended  gaze  upon  the 
clouds,  those  gorgeous  vestures  of  the  sun,  Constance  had 
ascended,  by  a  winding  path,  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff 
overhanging  the  river.  She  stood  for  some  minutes  looking 
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towards  the  west,  unconscious  of  the  loose  and  slippery  na- 
ture of  the  materials  beneath  her  feet,  and  of  her  near 
approach  to  the  brink.  On  a  sudden  the  ground  gave  way, 
and  she  was  precipitated  headlong  into  the  stream.  Nurse 
Agnes,  who  stood  below  watching  her  young  mistress,  not 
without  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences  of  her  temerity, 
was  stricken  motionless  with  horror.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  help.  Fast  receding  from  all  hope  of  succour,  Constance 
was  borne  rapidly  down.  Suddenly,  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
deer  from  the  brake,  a  figure  bounded  from  an  opposite 
thicket.  He  scarce  left  his  footmarks  on  the  long  herbage 
ere  he  gained  the  river's  brink ;  when,  plunging  into  the  cur- 
rent, he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  maiden  from  her  perilous 
condition.  He  laid  her  gently  on  the  bank,  beckoning  to 
her  attendant,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  The  aged 
Agnes,  with  trembling  hands,  relieved  Constance  by  loosen- 
ing the  folds  from  her  throat ;  and  almost  ere  she  had  wrung 
out  the  water  from  her  raven  locks,  the  stranger  returned. 
He  brought  a  cordial ;  and,  while  moistening  her  lips,  the 
old  woman  chafed  her  temples,  resorting  to  the  usual  modes 
of  resuscitation  then  in  practice.  In  the  end,  Constance 
opened  her  eyes.  A  heavy  sob  accompanied  this  effort. 
Looking  wildly  round,  she  met  the  deep  gaze  of  the  stranger. 
With  a  faint  shriek,  she  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her 
attendant,  who,  overjoyed  at  her  recovery,  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  falling  at  the  feet  of  her  deliverer.  She  turned 
to  express  her  thanks,  but  he  was  gone. 

It  was  not  long  ere  several  domestics,  alarmed  at  their 
absence,  came  in  search ;  and  Constance,  borne  gently 
along,  was  soon  restored  to  her  anxious  parent.  But  he 
looked  thoughtful  and  disturbed  when  the  stranger's  person 
was  described,  evidently  averse  to  hold  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  Nurse  Agnes  grew  eloquent  in  his  praise, 
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until  the  following  conversation  that  same  evening  in  the 
kitchen  turned  aside  the  current  of  her  opinions. 

"  A  rough  grey  cloak,  gossip,  thou  sayest?"  again  in- 
quired a  hard-featured  hind  from  the  chimney-corner. 

"  I  tell  thee  a  cloak,  and  a  cap  turned  up  in  front.  He 
doused  it  off  nobly,  and  took  to  the  water  like  a  spaniel !" 

"  Why  'tis  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  !"  said  another  list- 
ener, who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  but  whose  remark  seemed 
to  strike  terror  into  the  whole  group.  They  looked  round 
as  if  anticipating  a  visit  from  this  fearful  personage.  Dame 
Agnes  crossed  herself,  and  muttered  her  prayers  with  great 
dispatch;  something  was  at  length  audible  and  articulate, 
as  follows : — 

t(  Mercy  on  me !  my  days  are  numbered.  If  it  should 
indeed  be  this  incarnate — forgive  the  thought ! — we  are  all 
dead  creatures.  The  very  horses  and  kine  stagger,  and  fall 
into  fits  at  times,  when  they  come  home,  and  it  is  all  along 
of  'em  having  seen  or  smelt  the  brimstone  from  the  pit. 
Davy  had  two  died  last  week,  and  he  was  sure  they  had 
either  seen  the  de'il  or  his  deputy, — this  same  grey  man  of 
the  woods.  Woe's  me  that  I  should  lia'  lived  to  behold  yon 
child  of  perdition  I"  The  old  woman  here  gave  way  to  an 
outburst  of  sorrow  that  prevented  any  further  disclosures. 

"  It  is  about  a  three  month  agone  since  this  same  wild 
man  was  first  seen,"  said  the  old  porter,  whose  office,  though 
of  little  use,  was  still  filled  up  in  the  more  ancient  establish- 
ments. f<  I  saw  him  myself  once,  but  I  shook  as  the  very 
flesh  were  crawling  over  my  bones.  They  say  he  neither 
eats  nor  drinks,  but  is  kept  alive  in  the  body  by  glamour  and 
witchcraft.  He'll  stay  here  until  his  time  is  done,  and  then 
the  tormentors  will  fetch  him  to  his  prison-house  again.  Ye 
should  not  have  tarried  in  the  wood  after  sunset." 

t(  That  would  I  not,"  sharply  replied  Agnes ;  "  but  the 
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child,  poor  thing,  would  look  at  the  daylight  as  it  lingered 
on  the  hill-top,  and  I  thought  no  harm  in't." 

"  Like  enough.  He  dares  not  abroad  if  so  much  as  the 
value  or  size  of  my  thumbnail  of  the  sun's  rim  were  left 
above  the  hill !" 

"  Come,  gaffer,  strike  up  a  merry  trowl,"  said  a  thin, 
squeaking  voicerfrom  a  personage  almost  hidden  behind  a 
copious  supper  of  broken  meat  and  pastry.  But  whether 
the  party  thus  addressed  was  too  much  alarmed  to  let  the 
current  of  his  spirit  run  bubbling  from  the  spring  either  of 
mirth  or  minstrelsy,  or  he  was  too  deeply  buried  in  his  own 
thoughts,  it  were  needless  to  inquire.  The  request,  for 
awhile,  passed  unheeded. 

Gaffer  Gee  was  the  ballad-monger  of  the  whole  district. 
He  kept  on  a  comfortable  and  vagabond  sort  of  existence 
by  visiting  the  different  mansions  where  good  cheer  was  to 
be  had,  and  where  he  was  generally  a  welcome  guest,  both 
in  bower  and  hall.  His  legendary  lore  seemed  inexhaustible  ; 
and  indeed  his  memory  was  like  an  old  chest  full  of  scraps 
continually  rummaged.  He  knew  all  the  scandal  and  family 
secrets  throughout  the  parish,  and  had  a  quick  eye  at  de- 
tecting either  a  love  affair  or  a  feud.  He  composed  a  num- 
ber of  the  wild  ballads  that  he  sang  or  recited,  or  at  least 
put  them  into  that  jingling  and  quaint  rhythm  acquired  by 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  these 
popular  descants.  On  hearing  a  story,  he  could  readily 
shape  it  into  verse,  extempore,  too,  upon  occasion ;  and 
many  were  the  jokes  that  rebounded  from  his  theme,  whe- 
ther in  hall  or  kitchen.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch  his  little 
grey  eye,  and  the  twinkling  lashes  that  rose  and  fell,  vary- 
ing the  expression  of  his  lips.  A  slight  lisp  gave  to  these 
ditties  an  air  of  simplicity  which  never  failed  to  charm  his 
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auditors.  He  could  throw  the  simplest  expression  over  nis 
features,  the  keen  edge  of  his  rebukes  becoming  infinitely 
more  cutting  and  effective.  But  the  prevailing  tone  of  feel- 
ing was  sad.  These  wandering  minstrels  had,  from  remote 
ages,  been  held  as  seers,  and  a  peep  into  futurity  was  often 
supposed  to  accompany  their  poetical  inspirations — a  super- 
stition not  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but  obtain- 
ing a  widely-disseminated  belief  in  all  climes  and  nations 
where  imagination  assumes  her  sway,  and  dares  to  assert  her 
power. 

After  a  short  space,  and  without  any  invitation,  the  ballad- 
maker,  like  some  Pythian  priestess  on  her  tripod,  began  to 
exhibit  manifestations  of  the  afflatus.  The  spirit  of  song 
seemed  to  be  stealing  upon  him,  and  in  a  moment  the  listen- 
ing auditory  were  still.  In  substance,  he  half  recited,  half 
sung,  the  following  ballad  : — 

"  *  Maiden,  braid  those  tresses  bright, 

Wreathe  thy  ringlets  from  the  blast  J 
Why  those  locks  of  curling  light 
Heedless  to  the  rude  winds  cast  ? 

"  '  Maiden,  why  that  darken'd  brow  ? 

From  those  eyes,  once  dimm'd  with  weeping, 
Lurid  gleams  are  gathering  now, 

O'er  their  pale  wan  shadows  creeping.' 

"  Silent  still,  the  maid  pass'd  by, 

Near  nor  voice  nor  footstep  came. 
Sudden,  cleaving  earth  and  sky, 
Flash'd  a  brand  of  arrowy  flame  ! 

"  '  Maiden,  turn  that  gaze  on  me  ; 
Onwards  why  so  madly  bent?' 
Still  no  stay,  no  pause  made  she 
Through  that  kindling  element. 
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"  Now  the  midnight  chant  is  stealing, 
Mass  and  requiem  breathing  near ; 
Hush'd  the  blast,  as  if  revealing 

Sounds  to  earth  that  Heaven  might  hear. 

"  From  yon  pile,  soft  voices  swelling 

Dirge  and  anthem  for  the  dead  j — 
Demon  shrieks,  their  lost  doom  yelling, 
Tend  Lord  Rudolph's  dying  bed. 

"  Holy  men,  with  song  and  prayer, 

Fain  would  shrive  the  passing  soul ; 
Fiend-like  whispers,  to  his  ear, 
Winds,  in  muttering  curses,  roll. 

"  Ere  his  last  lone  shuddering  cry, 

To  his  couch  the  maiden  came  ; 
On  his  breast  she  silently 
Bent  an  eye  of  ravening  flame. 

"  One  wild  shriek  the  sufferer  sent, 

Ere  life's  last  frail  link  might  sever  ; 
Laugh'd  the  maiden,  as  she  leant 
O'er  that  form,  to  cling  for  ever. 

"  Closer  to  his  heart  she  press'd  ; 

Scorch'd,  the  quivering  flesh  recoil'd  ; 
Unconsumed  his  burning  breast, 
While  that  grim  tormentor  smiled. 

"  '  Now  revenge  !'  the  maiden  cried, 
*  I  have  barter'd  heaven  for  this  ; 
Mine  thou  art,  proud  Rudolph's  bride, 
Mine,  by  this  last  demon  kiss.' 

"  Tower,  and  battlement,  and  hall, 

Scathed  as  with  the  thunder-stroke, 
Flash'd  through  midnight's  dusky  pall, 
Twined  in  wreaths  of  livid  smoke. 
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"  O'er  that  gulph  of  yawning  flame 

Horrid  shapes  are  hovering ; 
Monstrous  forms,  of  hideous  name, 
To  the  bridal-bed  they  bring. 

"  '  They  come  ! — they  come !' — their  frantic  yell. 

On  a  wave  of  billowy  light 
Sudden  rose  (so  marvellers  tell) 
The  maiden  and  her  traitor  knight. 

"  The  moon  looks  bright  on  Rudolph's  towers, 

The  breeze  laughs  lightly  by, 
But  dark  and  silent  sleep  the  hours, 
The  lone  brook  murmuring  nigh. 

"  The  lank  weed  waves  round  thy  domain, 

The  fox  creeps  to  thy  gate  j 
Dark  is  thy  dwelling,  proud  chieftain, 
Thy  halls  are  desolate  !" 

The  legend  we  have  thus  rendered.  His  own  idiom  and 
versification,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  of  a  more 
homely  sort ;  better  suited,  perhaps,  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  and  the  capacity  of  his  hearers. 

But  gloom  still  pervaded  the  once-cheerful  hearth,  and 
the  night  wore  on  without  the  usual  symptoms  of  mirth  and 
hilarity. 

Holt,  of  Grislehurst,  held  the  manorial  rights,  and  was 
feudal  lord  over  a  widely-extended  domain,  the  manor  of 
Spotland  descending  to  him  by  succession  from  his  grand- 
father. His  character  was  that  of  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
country  gentleman ;  but  withal  of  a  proud  spirit,  not  brook- 
ing either  insult  or  neglect.  This  night,  an  unaccountable 
depression  stole  upon  him.  He  strode  rapidly  across  the 
chamber,  moody  and  alone.  The  taper  was  nigh  extin- 
guished ;  the  wasted  billet  grew  pale,  a  few  sparks  starting 
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up  the  chimney,  as  the  wind  roared  in  short  and  hasty  gusts 
round  the  dwelling.  The  old  family  portraits  seemed  to  flit 
from  their  dark  panels,  wavering  with  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  blaze. 

Holt  was  still  pacing  the  chamber  with  a  disturbed  and 
agitated  step.  A  few  words,  rapid  and  unconnected,  fell 
from  his  lips. 

"  Rebel !     Outcast  !     I  cannot  betray  thee !" 
"  Betray  me  !"  echoed  a  voice  from  behind.     Turning, 
the  speaker  stood  before  him.     It  was  the  athletic  form  of 
the  stranger,  wrapped  in  his  grey  cloak  and  cap  of  coarse 
felt,  plumed  from  the  falcon's  wing. 

"  And  who  speaks  the  word  that  shall  betray  me — a 
king — a  fugitive  ?  Yet  not  all  the  means  that  treachery 
can  compass  shall  trammel  one  hair  upon  this  brow  without 
my  privity  or  consent." 

"  Comest  thou  like  the  sharp  wind  into  my  dwelling?" 
inquired  Holt,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  amazement. 

<e  Free  as  the  unconfined  air ;  yet  fettered  by  a  lighter 
bond — a  woman's  love  !"  returned  the  intruder.  "  Thou 
hast  a  daughter." 

The  Lord  of  Grislehurst  grew  pale  at  these  words.  Some 
terrific  meaning  clung  to  them.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
stranger  continued : — 

te  Thus  speak  the  legends  of  Tigernach,  and  the  bards  of 
Ulster,  rapt  into  visions  of  the  future  : — '  When  a  king  of 
Erin  shall  flee  at  the  voice  of  a  woman,  then  shall  the  distaff 
and  spindle  conquer  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  shall  not 
subdue.'  That  woman  is  yon  heretic  queen.  A  usurper, 
an  intruder  on  our  birthright.  Never  were  the  O'Neales 
conquered  but  by  woman  !  I  linger  here,  while  the  war- 
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cry  rings  from  the  shores  of  my  country.  Again  I  hear 
their  shout.  The  impatient  chiefs  wait  for  my  return. 
But"— 

The  warrior  seemed  to  writhe  during  the  conflict.  His 
hands  were  clenched,  every  muscle  stiffened  with  agony. 
Scorn  at  his  own  weakness,  and  dread,  horrible,  undefinable 
dread,  as  he  felt  the  omnipotent  power  mastering  his  proud 
spirit — the  man  who  would  have  laughed  at  the  shaking  of 
a  spear,  and  the  loud  rush  of  the  battle,  quailed  before  a 
woman's  hate  and  a  woman's  love. 

"  And  what  is  thy  request  to-night?"  said  Holt. 

The  stranger  answered,  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

"  Thy  daughter  !" 

Tyrone,  for  it  was  he,  seemed  nigh  choaking  with  the 
emotion  he  sought  to  suppress.; 

"  Nay,"  he  continued,  "  it  must  not  be.  Oh,  did  I  love 
her  less,  she  had  been  mine  !" 

"  Thine?"  suddenly  retorted  her  father,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully. "  And  who  gave  thee  this  power  over  woman's  spi- 
rit ?  Thou  hast  not  even  had  speech  of  her,  much  less  the 
means  to  win  her  favour." 

An  almost  supernatural  expression  seemed  to  gather  on 
the  features  of  the  chieftain.  His  eyes,  after  rolling  through 
the  vista  of  past  years,  began  to  pause  ;  appalled,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  dark  threshold  of  the  future.  Lost  to  the  pre- 
sence of  surrounding  objects,  he  thus  exclaimed,  with  fear- 
ful solemnity — 

"  When  the  dark-browed  Norah  nursed  me  on  her  lap, 
and  her  eye,  though  dark  to  outward  sense,  saw  through  the 
dim  veil  of  destiny,  it  was  thus  she  sang,  as  she  guarded  my 
slumbers,  and  the  hated  Sassenach  was  in  the  hall : — 
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"  *  Rest  thee,  baby  !  light  and  darkness 
Mingling  o'er  thy  path  shall  play  ; 
Hope  shall  flee  when  thou  pursuest, 
Lost  amidst  life's  trackless  way. 

"  '  Rest  thee,  baby !  woman's  breast 

Thou  shalt  darken  o'er  with  woe  j 
None  thou  lookest  on  or  lovest, 
Joy  or  hope  hereafter  know. 

Many  a  maid  thy  glance  shall  rue  ; 
Where  it  smites  it  shall  subdue.' " 

"  It  was  an  evil  hour,  old  man,  when  I  looked  upon  thy 
daughter." 

Holt,  though  of  a  stout  and  resolute  temper,  was  yet 
daunted  by  this  bold  and  unlooked-for  address.  He  trembled 
as  he  gazed  on  the  mysterious  being  before  him,  gifted,  as  it 
seemed,  with  supernatural  endowments.  His  unaccountable 
appearance,  the  nature  of  his  communications,  together  with 
his  manner  and  abrupt  mode  of  speech,  would  have  shaken 
many  a  firmer  heart,  unprepared  for  these  disclosures. 

"  What  is  thy  business  ?"  he  inquired,  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  To  warn  thee ;  to  warn  thy  daughter.  She  hath  seen 
me.  And  how  runs  the  prophecy?  Let  her  beware.  I 
have  looked  on  her  beforetime.  Looked  on  her !  Ay, 
until  these  orbs  have  become  dim  ;  I  have  looked  on 
her  till  this  stern  bosom  hath  become  softer  than  the 
bubbling  wax  to  her  impression  ;  but  I  was  concealed,  and 
the  maiden  passed  unharmed  by  the  curse.  To-night  I  have 
saved  her  life.  A  resistless  impulse  !  And  she  hath  looked 
on  me."  He  smote  his  brow,  groaning  aloud  in  the  agony 
he  endured. 

It  may  be  supposed  this  revelation  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  the  listener's  apprehensions.  Bewildered  and  agitated, 

VOL.   II.  H 
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he  turned  towards  the  window.  The  moon  was  glimmering 
through  the  quiet  leaves,  and  he  saw  a  dark  and  muffled 
figure  in  the  avenue.  It  was  stationary  for  a  while  ;  then, 
slowly  moving  towards  the  adjoining  thicket,  was  lost  to  his 
view.  Holt  turned  to  address  his  visitor,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  like  the  passing  of  a  troubled  dream,  vague 
and  indistinct,  but  fraught  with  horrible  conceptions.  A 
cloud  seemed  to  gather  on  his  spirit,  teeming  with  some  ter- 
rible but  unknown  doom.  Its  nature  even  imagination 
failed  to  conjecture. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  visit  his  daughter.  He  found 
the  careful  nurse  by  her  bedside.  As  he  entered  the  room, 
Agnes  raised  one  finger  to  her  lips,  in  token  of  silence.  The 
anxious  father  bent  him  over  his  child.  Her  sleep  was 
heavy,  and  her  countenance  flushed.  A  tremor  passed  over 
her  features — a  groan  succeeded.  Suddenly  she  started  up. 
With  a  look  of  anguish  he  could  not  forget,  she  cried — 

"  Help  !  Oh,  my  father !"  She  clung  round  his  neck. 
In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  She  sobbed  aloud, 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  But  she  never  told  that 
dream,  though  her  haggard  looks,  when  morning  rose  on  her 
anxious  and  pallid  countenance,  shewed  the  disturbance  it 
had  created. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  by.  The  intrusion  of  the  bold 
outlaw  was  nigh  forgotten.  The  father's  apprehensions  had 
in  some  degree  subsided ;  but  Constance  did  not  resume  her 
wonted  serenity.  Her  earliest  recollections  were  those  of  the 
old  nursery  rhymes  with  which  Agnes  had  not  failed  to  store 
her  memory.  But  the  giant-killers  and  their  champions  now 
failed  to  interest  and  excite.  Other  feelings  than  those  of 
terror  and  of  wonder  were  in  operation,  requiring  a  fresh 
class  of  stimulants  for  support, — tales  of  chivalry,  and  of  love, 
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that  all-enduring  passion,  when  maidens  and  their  lovers 
sighed  for  twice  seven  years,  and  all  too  brief  a  trial  of  their 
truth  and  constancy  !  As  she  listened,  her  soul  seemed  to 
hang  on  the  minstrel's  tongue ;  that  erratic  troubadour, 
Gaffer  Gee,  being  a  welcome  and  frequent  visitor  at  Grisle- 
hurst. 

One  night  he-had  tarried  late  in  the  little  chamber  where 
she  was  wont  to  give  him  audience :  she  seemed  more 
wishful  to  protract  his  stay  than  heretofore. 

"  Now  for  the  ballad  of  Sir  Bertine,  the  famous  Lancashire 
knight,  who  was  killed  at  St.  Alban's,  fighting  for  the  glorious 
red  rose  of  Lancaster." 

Nothing  loth,  he  commenced  the  following  ditty : — 

"  The  brave  Sir  Bertine  Entwisel 
Hath  donri'd  his  coat  of  steel, 
And  left  his  hall  and  stately  home, 
To  fight  for  Englond's  weal. 

"  To  fight  for  Englond's  weal,  I  trow, 

And  good  King  Harry's  right, 

His  loyal  heart  was  warm  and  true, 

His  sword  and  buckler  bright. 

"  That  sword  once  felt  the  craven  foe, 

Its  hilt  was  black  with  gore, 
And  many  a  mother's  son  did  rue 
His  might  at  Agincourt. 

"  And  now  he  stately  steps  his  hall, 

*  A  summons  from  the  king? 
My  armour  bright,  my  casque  and  plume, 
My  sword  and  buckler  bring. 

"  '  Blow,  warder,  blow.     Thy  horn  is  shrill, 

My  liegemen  hither  call, 
For  I  must  away  to  the  south  countrie, 
And  spears  and  lances  all.' 
H2 
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"  «  Oh,  go  not  to  the  south  countrie !' 

His  lady  weeping  said  ; 
«  Oh,  go  not  to  the  battle-field, 
For  I  dream'd  of  the  waters  red  !' 

"  '  Oh,  go  not  to  the  south  countrie !' 

Cried  out  his  daughter  dear ; 
'  Oh,  go  not  to  the  bloody  fight, 
For  I  dream'd  of  the  waters  clear!' 

"  Sir  Bertine  raised  his  dark  visor, 

And  he  kiss'd  his  fond  lady; 
'  I  must  away  to  the  wars,  and  fight 
For  our  king  in  jeopardy !' 

"  The  lady  gat  her  to  the  tower, 

She  clomb  the  battlement ; 

She  watch'd  and  greet,  while  through  the  woods 
The  glittering  falchions  went. 

"  The  wind  was  high,  the  storm  grew  loud, 

Fierce  rose  the  billowy  sea ; 
When  from  Sir  Bertine's  lordly  tower 
The  bell  boom'd  heavily  ! 

"  «  O  mother  dear,  what  bodes  that  speech 

From  yonder  iron  tongue?' 
'Tis  but  the  rude,  rude  blast,  my  love, 
That  idle  bell  hath  swung.' 

"  Upon  the  rattling  casement  still 

The  beating  rain  fell  fast ; 
When  creeping  fingers  wandering  thrice, 
Across  that  window  pass'd. 

"  '  O  mother  dear,  what  means  that  sound 

Upon  the  lattice  nigh  ?' 
''Tis  but  the  cold,  cold  arrowy  sleet 
That  hurtles  in  the  sky.' 

"  The  blast  was  still, — a  pause  more  dread 

Ne'er  terror  felt, — when,  lo  ! 
An  armed  footstep  on  the  stair 
Clank'd  heavily  and  slow. 
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"  Up  flew  the  latch  and  tirling  pin, 

Wide  swung  the  grated  door, 
Then  came  a  solemn,  stately  tread 
Upon  the  quaking  floor ! 

"  A  shudder  through  the  building  ran, 

A  chill  and  icy  blast ; 
A  moan,  as  though  in  agony 
Some  viewless  spirit  pass'd  ! 

"  '  O  mother  dear,  my  heart  is  froze, 

My  limbs  are  stark  and  cold.' 
Her  mother  spake  not,  for  again 
That  turret  bell  hath  toll'd. 

u  Three  days  pass'd  by.     At  eventide 

There  came  an  aged  man ; 
He  bent  him  low  before  the  dame, 
His  wrinkled  cheek  was  wan. 

"  '  Now,  speak,  thou  evil  messenger, 

Thy  tidings  shew  to  me.' 
That  aged  man,  nor  look  vouchsafed, 
Nor  ever  a  word  spake  he. 

"  '  What  bringest  thou  ?'  the  lady  said, 

'  I  charge  thee  by  the  rood.' 
He  drew  a  signet  from  his  hand, 
'Twas  speckled  o'er  with  blood. 

"  '  Thy  husband's  grave  is  wide  and  deep; 

In  St.  Alban's  priory 
His  body  lies,  but  on  his  soul 
CHRIST  JESU  have  mercy !' "  * 

*  In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Chad,  Rochdale,  is  a  marble  tablet,  erected 
by  John  Entwisle,  Esquire,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Bertine,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription:— 

"  To  perpetuate  a  memorial  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban's,  (perished  by 
time,)  this  marble  is  here  placed  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  man, 
Sir  Bertine  Entwisel,  Knight,  Viscount  and  Baron  of  Brybeke,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  some  time  Bailiff  of  Constantin,  in  which  office  he  succeeded 
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Scarcely  were  the  last  words  uttered,  when  the  cham- 
ber latch  was  raised.  The  door  flew  open,  and  the  out- 
law, in  his  dark  grey  cap  and  cloak,  stood  before  them. 
Constance  was  too  much  alarmed  to  utter  a  word.  She 
clung  to  her  companion  with  the  agony  of  one  grasping  at 
the  most  fragile  support  for  life  or  safety. 

"  Nay,  maiden,  I  would  not  harm  thee,"  said  the  intruder, 
in  a  voice  so  musical  and  sad,  that  it  seemed  to  drop  into  the 
listener's  ear  like  a  gush  of  harmony,  or  a  sweet  and  melan- 
choly chime  wakening  up  the  heart's  endeared  and  hal- 
lowed associations.  His  features  were  nobly  formed.  His 
eye,  large  and  bright,  of  the  purest  grey  ;  the  lashes,  like  a 
cloud,  covering  and  tempering  their  lustre.  A  touch  of 
sadness  rested  on  his  lips.  They  seemed  to  speak  of  suffer 
ing  and  endurance,  though  a  word  might  not  pass  their  bar- 
riers. Constance,  for  a  moment,  raised  her  eyes,  but  they 
were  suddenly  withdrawn,  overflowing  with  some  powerful 
emotion.  He  still  gazed,  but  one  proud  effort  broke  the 
fixed  intensity  of  his  glance,  and  his  tongue  resumed  its 
office. 

"  Maiden,  I  am  pursued.  The  foe  are  on  my  track.  My 
retreat  is  discovered,  and  unless  thou  vouchsafe  to  me  a 


his  father-in-law,  Sir  John  Ashton,  whose  daughter  Lucy  first  married 
Sir  Richard  le  Byron,  an  ancestor  of  the  Lord  Byrons,  Barons  of  Roch- 
dale, and,  secondly,  Sir  Bertine  Entwisel,  who,  after  performing  repeated 
acts  of  valour  in  the  service  of  his  sovereigns,  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  more 
particularly  at  Agincourt,  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
on  his  tomb  was  recorded  in  brass  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  '  Here  lyth  Syr  Bertine  Entwisel,  Knighte,  which  was  born  in  Lan- 
castershyre,  and  was  Viscount  and  Baron  of  Brybeke  in  Normandy,  and 
Bailiff  of  Constantin,  who  died  fighting  on  King  Henry  VI.  party, 
28th  May,  1455. 

"  '  On  whose  sowl  Jesu  have  mercy  /'  " 
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hiding  place,  I  am  in  their  power.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone — 
nay,  1  scorn  the  title — 'tis  the  King  of  Ulster  that  stands 
before  thee.  I  would  not  crouch  thus  for  ray  own  life,  were 
it  not  my  country's.  Her  stay,  her  sustenance,  is  in  thy 
keeping." 

Never  did  wretchedness  and  misfortune  sue  in  vain  to 
woman's  ear.  Constance  forgot  her  weakness  and  timidity  ; 
she  saw  not  her  own  danger.  A  fellow-being  craved  help 
and  succour ;  all  other  feelings  gave  place,  while  animated 
with  a  new  impulse.  She  looked  on  the  minstrel,  as  if  to 
ascertain  his  fidelity.  It  was  evident,  however,  no  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained,  this  personage  manifesting  no 
slight  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  chief. 

"  The  old  lead  mine,  in  the  Cleugh,"  whispered  he. 

"  Nay,  it  must  be  in  the  house,"  replied  Constance,  with 
a  glance  of  forethought  beyond  her  years.  "  The  pursuers 
will  not  search  this  loyal  house  for  treason  I" 

In  most  mansions  belonging  to  families  of  rank  and  im- 
portance, a  room  was  contrived  for  purposes  of  special  con- 
cealment, where  persons  or  property  could  be  stowed  in  case 
of  danger.  A  heavy  stack  of  chimneys  was  there  enlarged 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  small  apartment,  inconvenient  enough  in 
other  respects,  yet  well  adapted  as  a  temporary  hiding 
place. 

Hither,  through  secluded  passages,  the  careful  Constancer 
conducted  her  guest,  who  had  so  strangely  thrown  himself, 
with  unhesitating  confidence,  upon  her  generosity  and 
protection.  The  proud  representative  of  a  kingly  race  was 
rescued  by  a  woman  from  ignominy  and  death.  Some  feel- 
ing of  this  nature  probably  overpowered  him.  As  he  bade 
her  good  night,  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  passed  his  hand 
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suddenly  athwart  his  brow.  Constance,  having  fulfilled  this 
sacred  duty,  shrank  from  further  intercourse,  and  hastened 
to  her  chamber.  Portentous  dreams  brooded  over  her 
slumbers.  The  terrible  vision  was  repeated,  and  she  awoke, 
but  not  to  her  wonted  cheerfulness. 

How  strange,  how  mysterious,  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  heart !  Feelings  that  glide  insensibly  into  each 
other,  changing  their  hue  and  character  imperceptibly,  as 
colours  on  the  evening  cloud.  Protection  awakens  kind- 
ness, kindness  pity,  and  pity  love.  Love,  more  dangerous, 
too,  the  process  being  unperceived,  insidiously  disguised 
under  other  names,  and  under  the  finest  sympathies  and 
affections  of  our  nature. 

With  a  step,  light  and  noiseless  as  that  of  her  favourite 
spaniel  who  crept  behind  her,  did  Constance  make  an  early 
visit  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  her  prisoner.  His  retreat 
was  unmolested.  The  pursuit  was  for  the  present  evaded, 
and  his  enemies  thrown  out  in  their  track.  It  was  needful, 
however,  that  he  should  remain  for  a  few  days  in  his  pre- 
sent concealment,  prior  to  the  attempt  by  which  he  purposed 
to  regain  his  native  country. 

Constance  loved  the  moonlight.  The  broad  glare  of  day 
is  so  garish  and  extravagant.  Besides,  there  is  a  restlessness 
and  a  buz  no  human  being,  at  least  no  sensible  human 
being,  can  endure.  Everything  is  on  the  stir.  Every 
creature,  however  paltry  and  insignificant,  whether  moth, 
mote,  or  atom,  seems  busy.  Whereas,  one  serene  soft  gaze 
of  the  moon  appears  to  allay  Nature's  universal  disquiet. 
The  calm  and  mellow  placidity  of  her  look,  so  heavenly  and 
undisturbed,  lulls  the  soul,  and  subdues  its  operations  to  her 
influence. 
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Constance,  we  may  suppose  accidentally,  wandered  by 
the  end  of  the  building,  where,  in  the  huge  buttress  of 
chimneys,  a  narrow  crevice  admitted  light  into  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  fugitive.  At  times,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
her  eye  wandered  from  the  moon  to  this  dreary  abode ; 
where  it  lingered  longest  is  more  than  we  dare  tell.  She 
drew  nigh  to  the  dark  margin  of  the  pond.  The  white 
swans  were  sleeping  in  the  sedge.  At  her  approach,  they 
fluttered  clumsily  to  their  element ;  there,  the  symbols  of 
elegance  and  grace,  like  wreaths  of  sea-foam  on  its  surface, 
they  glided  on,  apparently  without  an  impulse  or  an  effort. 
She  was  gazing  on  them,  when  a  rustle  amongst  the  willows 
on  her  left,  arrested  her  attention.  Soon  the  mysterious  and 
almost  omnipresent  form  of  Tyrone  stood  before  her. 

"  I  must  away,  maiden  ! — Constance  !"  His  voice  was 
mournful  as  the  last  faint  sound  of  the  evening  bell  upon 
the  waters. 

"  Why  art  thou  here  ?"  She  said  this  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled anxiety  and  surprise. 

"  Here  ?  Too  long  have  I  lingered  in  these  woods,  and 
around  thy  dwelling,  Constance.  But  I  must  begone — for 
ever  !" 

"  For  ever?"  cried  the  perplexed  girl,  forgetful  of  all  but 
the  dread  thought  of  that  for  ever  ! 

«  Ay,  for  ever  I     Why  should  I  stay  ?" 

This  question,  alas  !  she  could  not  answer,  but  stood 
gazing  on  the  dark  water,  and  on  the  silver  waves  which 
the  bright  swans  had  rippled  over  the  pool.  Though  she 
saw  them  not,  yet  the  scene  mingled  itself  insensibly  with 
feelings  then  swelling  in  her  bosom ;  and  these  recur- 
rent circumstances,  in  subsequent  periods  of  her  existence, 

H3 
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never  failed  to  bring  the  same  dark  tide  of  thought  over  the 
soul  with  vivid  and  agonizing  distinctness. 

t(  Maiden,  beware  I" 

Constance  turned  towards  him.  The  moonlight  fell  on 
his  brow,  where  dark  curls  swept  nobly  out  from  their  broad 
shadows.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  an  eagerness  and 
an  anguish  in  their  expression  the  most  absorbing  and 
intense. 

"I  have  loved  thee  ;  ay,  if  it  be  love  to  live  whole 
nights  on  the  memory  of  a  glance, — on  a  smile, — on  the  in- 
delible impress  of  thy  form.  Here, — here  !  But  no 
living  thing  that  I  have  loved ;  no  being  that  e'er  viewed 
me  with  kindliness  and  favour,  that  has  not  been  marked 
out  for  destruction.  Oh,  that  those  eyes  had  ne'er  looked 
upon  me  !  Thou  wert  happy,  and  I  have  lingered  on  thy 
footstep  till  I  have  dragged  thee  to  the  same  gulf  where  all 
hope — all  joy  that  e'er  stole  in  upon  my  dark  path,  must 
perish." 

"Oh!  do  not  foretaste  thy  misery  thus/'  cried  Con- 
stance. "  The  cruel  sufferings  thou  hast  undergone  make 
thee  apprehensive  of  evil.  But  how  can  thy  fate  control 
my  destiny  ?" 

"  How,  I  know  not,''  said  Tyrone,  "  save  that  it  shall 
bring  the  same  clouds,  in  unmitigated  darkness,  about  thy 
path.  Dost  thou  love  me?  Nay,  start  not — stay  not?" 
cried  he,  making  way  for  the  maiden  to  pass.  But  Con- 
stance was  unable  to  move. 

"  Perchance  thou  knowest  it  not ;  but  thou  wouldst  love 
me  as  a  woman  loves ;  ay,  beyond  even  the  verge  and 
extremity  of  hope !  Even  now  the  poison  rankles  in  thy 
bosom.  Hark ! — 'tis  the  doom  yon  glorious  intelligences 
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denounced  from  that  glittering  vault  when  they  proclaimed 
my  birth !" 

He  repeated  the  prediction  as  aforetime,  with  a  deep, 
solemn  intonation, — the  maiden's  blood  seemed  to  curdle 
while  she  listened.  A  pause  of  bewildering  and  mysterious 
terror  followed, — one  brief  minute  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
but  an  age  in  the  records  of  thought !  Constance  sought 
to  avert  her  glance. 

"  Thou  art  an  exile,  and  misfortune  prompted  me  to  thy 
succour.  Thou  hast  won  my  pity,  stranger." 

"  Beshrew  me,  'tis  a  wary  and  subtle  deceiver,  this  same 
casuist,  love.  Believe  him  not  I"  said  he,  in  a  burst  of 
agony  that  made  Constance  tremble.  "  He  would  lead  thee 
veiled  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  then  snatch  the 
shelter  from  thine  eyes,  and  bid  thee  leap !  Nay,  'tis  not 
pride, — 'tis  the  doom,  the  curse  of  my  birthright  that  is 
upon  me.  Maiden  !  I  will  but  strike  to  thine  heart,  and 
then — poor  soul !"  He  shuddered ;  his  voice  grew  tremu- 
lous and  convulsed.  "  The  stricken  one  shall  fall.  Hark  ! 
The  hounds  are  again  upon  my  track  !" 

The  well-practised  ear  of  the  hunted  fugitive  could  dis- 
cern the  approach  of  footsteps  long  before  they  were  audible 
to  an  ordinary  listener:  his  eye  and  ear  seemed  on  the 
stretch ;  his  head  bent  forward  in  the  same  direction  ;  he 
breathed  not.  Even  Constance  appeared  to  suspend  the  cur- 
rent of  her  own  thoughts  at  this  interruption . 

"  They  are  approaching.  In  all  likelihood  'tis  a  posse 
from  the  sheriff."  Again  he  listened.  "  They  are  armed. 
Nay,  then,  Tyrone,  thou  must  to  cover ;  thou  canst  not  flee. 
Point  not  to  the  hiding-place  I  have  left.  If,  as  I  suspect, 
they  bring  a  warrant  of  search,  thy  father's  life  may  be  in 
jeopardy." 
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"  Where, — oh,  where  ?"  said  Constance,  forgetful  of  all 
consequences,  in  anxiety  for  her  father's  fate  and  that  of  the 
illustrious  stranger. 

"  In  thy  chamber,  lady.'' 

She  drew  back  in  dismay. 

"  Nay,"  continued  he,  guessing  at  the  cause  of  her  alarm, 
<f  they  will  not  care  to  scrutinize  there  with  much  exact- 
ness ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  I  will  not  wrong 
thee!" 

There  was  a  frankness,  an  open  and  undisguised  freedom 
of  manner  in  this  address,  which  assured  her.  Confidence 
returned,  and  she  committed  herself  promptly  to  the  issue. 
She  felt  her  soul  expand  with  the  desire  of  contributing  to 
his  ultimate  escape.  All  the  ardour  of  her  nature  was  con- 
centrated in  this  generous  and  self-devoted  feeling.  Too 
innocent  for  suspicion,  she  seemed  to  rise  above  its  in- 
fluence. 

Silently,  and  with  due  caution,  she  led  the  unfortunate 
earl  to  her  own  chamber,  where,  in  a  recess,  opening  through 
the  bed's  head  into  the  arras,  he  seemed  secure  from  dis- 
covery. 

Scarcely  was  this  arrangement  completed  ere  a  thunder- 
ing knock  announced  the  visitor.  It  was  an  officer  of  justice, 
attended  by  some  half  dozen  followers,  who  watched  every 
avenue  to  the  house  whilst  his  message  was  delivered  within. 

This  official  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Holt  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  O'Neale,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  a  traitor, 
then  suspected  of  being  harboured  in  the  mansion  of  Grisle- 
hurst,  and  whom  the  occupier  was  commanded,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  an  accomplice,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  for  the  due  administering  of  those  pains  and  penalties 
attached  to  his  crime. 
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The  loyal  owner,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  foul  charge, 
treated  the  accusation  with  contempt. 

"  However  loth,"  said  the  messenger,  "  I  must  execute 
mine  office  ;  and,  seeing  this  first  mission  hath  failed  in  its 
purpose,  I  have  here  a  warrant  of  search.  Our  commands 
are  imperative." 

"  I  tell  thee^I  have  no  plotters  lurking  here.  Search, 
and  welcome ;  but  if  thou  findest  aught  in  this  house  that 
smells  of  treason,  the  queen  may  blot  out  my  escutcheon. 
I'll  dismount  the  pheon.  The  arrow-head  shall  return  to  its 
quiver.  'Twas  honestly  won,  and,  by  our  lady's  grace,  it 
shall  be  honestly  worn  !" 

"  We  must  obey,"  said  the  officer :  '<  it  shall  be  done  with 
all  courtesy  and  dispatch." 

Holt  bit  his  lips  with  rage  and  vexation.  From  the 
suspicion  of  harbouring  and  aiding  the  traitor  Tyrone,  his 
known  loyalty  and  good  faith  should  have  protected  him. 
He  hoped,  however,  to  throw  back  on  the  author  of  this  foul 
slander  the  disgrace  attached  to  it.  Smothering  his  wrath, 
and  brooding  over  its  gratification,  he  accompanied  the  mes- 
senger, who,  placing  an  additional  guard  at  the  main  en- 
trance, proceeded  with  a  wary  eye  to  the  search.  He  care- 
fully scrutinized  the  shape  of  the  rooms,  striking  the  walls 
and  wainscots,  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  chambers,  that 
no  space  might  be  left  unaccounted  for,  either  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  concealed  apartment  in  the  chimney- 
range  did  not  escape  his  examination.  Closets,  cupboards, 
folding-doors,  even  the  family  pictures,  were  turned  aside, 
lest  some  stratagem  should  lurk  behind. 

Holt,  with  a  look  of  malicious  satisfaction,  beheld  every 
fresh  disappointment,  which  he  followed  with  undisguised 
expressions  of  ill-will. 
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tf  Now  for  the  women's  apartments,"  said  the  officer. 

"  I  have  but  one  daughter  ;  do'st  fancy  treason  may  be 
stitched  in  her  petticoat  ?  Thinkest  thou  she  would  hide 
this  invisible  gallant  in  her  bedchamber?  'Sdeath,  that  it 
should  ha'  come  to  this  I  But  I'll  have  my  revenge." 

"  I  would  fain  spare  thee  from  this  contumely ;  but — " 

«  But  what?" 

"  I  must  search  the  house  through ;  and  though  I  doubt 
not  now  that  our  information  is  false,  yet  I  may  not  disobey 
the  mandate  I  have  received." 

"  Is  this  thy  courtesy  ?" 

"  My  courtesy  must  yet  consist  with  the  true  and  honest 
discharge  of  mine  office  ;  I  wait  not  further  parley." 

A  short  gallery  communicated  from  the  stairhead  to  the 
private  chamber  of  Constance.  They  met  her  outside  the 
door ;  and  the  timid  girl  grew  pale  as  she  beheld  the  official 
led  on  by  her  father. 

"  Constance,"  cried  he,  "  thy  chamber  smacks  of  treason  : 
it  must  be  purged  from  this  suspicion.  This  mousing  owl 
will  search  the  crannies  even  of  a  woman's  wits  ere  he  sate 
his  appetite  for  discovery.  Hast  aught  plotting  in  the  hem 
of  thy  purfle,  or  in  thy  holiday  ruff  and  fardingale  ?  Come 
with  us,  wench  ;  the  gallant  Earl  of  Tyrone  would  sport 
himself  bravely  in  thy  bedchamber,  pretty  innocent  I" 

«*  If  my  gallantry  were  akin  to  mine  office,  then,  lady, 
would  I  spare  thy  bosom  and  mine  own  nature  this  ex- 
tremity. Believe  me,  thou  shalt  suffer  no  rudeness  at  my 
hands." 

The  officer  bowed  low,  observing  her  confusion  and  dis- 
tress. 

"  Go  with  us,"  said  her  father,  "  and  leave  not  until  our 
search  is  over.  Mayhap  he  may  find  a  lover  in  thy  shoe,  or 
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in  the  wrinkles  of  thy  rose-tie."  He  entered  the  chamber 
as  he  said  this.  It  was  a  little  room,  tricked  out  with  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  Indian  cabinets  were  there,  and  other 
costly  ornaments,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  pearl,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which,  and  of  the  other  furniture,  considerable  taste 
was  displayed.  A  lute  lay  in  one  corner ;  tambour-work 
and  embroidery-  occupied  a  recess  near  the  window ;  the 
clothes'  presses  shewed  their  contents  neatly  folded,  and 
carefully  set  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  I'faith,  wench,  thy  chamber  seems  well  fitted  for  so 
goodly  a  brace  of  guests — not  a  thread  awry.  Everything 
in  trim  order  for  thy  gallants,  mayhap.  Thou  hast  not  been 
at  thy  studies  of  late :  I  have  seen  its  interior  in  somewhat 
less  orderly  fashion.  I  marvel  if  it  might  not  be  pranked 
out  for  our  coming.  Now,  to  work,  Sir :  where  does  thy 
grubbing  begin  ?" 

Constance  posted  herself  in  a  gloomy  corner,  where  she 
could  watch  their  proceedings  almost  unperceived.  She 
hoped  that  in  her  chamber  the  search  would  not  be  so  strict 
as  in  situations  of  more  likelihood  and  probability  for  con- 
cealment. At  any  rate,  the  common  feelings  of  delicacy 
and  respect — not  quite  extinct,  she  observed,  even  in  this 
purveyor  of  justice — would  prevent  any  very  exact  and  dan- 
gerous scrutiny.  Nor  was  she  deceived.  He  merely  felt 
round  the  walls,  opened  the  presses  and  closets,  but  did  not 
disturb  the  bed-furniture.  He  was  retiring,  when  her 
father  scornfully  taunted  him  with  the  ill  success  of  his 
mission. 

"  I  wonder  thou  hast  not  tumbled  the  bed  topsy-turvy. 
I  am  glad  to  see  thou  hast  yet  some  grace  and  manners  in 
thy  vocation.  Now,  Sir  Messenger,  to  requite  thee  for  this 
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thy  courtesy  and  forbearance,  I  will  >hew  thee  a  secret 
tabernacle,  which  all  thy  prying  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover." 

Saying  this,  he  approached  the  bed  :  a  spring  was  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  posts  communicating  with  the  secret 
door  behind  which  Tyrone  was  hidden.  As  he  turned  aside 
the  drapery  to  ascertain  precisely  its  situation,  Constance, 
no  longer  able  to  control  her  apprehension  of  discovery, 
rushed  before  him.  Terror,  for  the  time,  threw  her  com- 
pletely from  her  guard. 

"  Do  not,  my  father  !  he  must  not  look  there.  For  my 
sake,  oh,  spare  this — " 

She  was  silent :  her  lips  grew  deadly  pale  ;  and  she  leaned 
against  the  pillar  for  support.  The  officer's  suspicions  were 
awakened,  and  he  gave  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  truth. 

"  Now,  fair  dame,"  he  cried,  "  'tis  but  an  ungracious 
office  to  thwart  a  lady's  will,  but  I  must  see  what  lurks  in 
that  same  secret  recess.  Master  Holt,  I  prythee  help  me 
to  a  peep  behind  the  curtain." 

But  Holt  was  too  much  astonished  to  comply.  What 
could  exist  there  to  excite  his  daughter's  apprehensions 
puzzled  him  greatly.  He  had  not  a  thought,  the  most  re- 
mote, that  could  affect  her  fidelity  ;  yet  he  hesitated.  The 
officer,  in  a  more  peremptory  tone,  demanded  admission. 
Rousing  from  his  stupor,  and  mortified  at  the  folly  of  these 
girlish  fancies,  he  struck  the  spring  :  in  a  trice,  a  portion  of 
the  bed's  head  flew  open,  displaying  a  dark  chasm  beyond. 
Swift  as  thought,  the  officer  darted  through  the  aperture ; 
but  the  door  was  immediately  shut,  and  with  great  violence. 
A  scuffle  was  heard  within,  but  not  a  word  spoken.  Holt, 
in  doubt  and  consternation,  gazed  with  a  wild  and  terrific 
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aspect  on  the  devoted  Constance,  who,  covering  her  face, 
sought  to  avoid  seeing  the  expected  result  of  her  impru- 
dence. 

Her  father  now  listened.  There  was  a  dread  suspense  in 
his  look,  more  fearful  than  even  the  most  violent  outburst  of 
his  wrath.  He  seemed  every  moment  to  expect  irrefragable 
proof — visible  and  overwhelming  conviction  of  his  daughter  s 
infamy.  The  door  was  still  closed.  Groans  were  plainly 
audible,  telling  of  some  terrible  strife  within.  Suddenly 
these  indications  ceased.  Holt  shuddered ;  he  fancied  the 
foul  act  was  perpetrating — perhaps  even  now  consum- 
mated— under  his  own  roof;  and  swift  vengeance  would  be 
required  at  his  hands.  Constance,  too,  appeared  to  appre- 
hend the  commission  of  some  deadly  crime,  as  she  threw 
herself  imploringly  before  her  father. 

"  Save  them  !  oh,  save  them  ! — their  strife  is  mortal  I" 

He  shook  her  from  him  with  abhorrence,  and  she  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor.  He  was  preparing  to  enter,  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  a  form  rushed  through,  in  the  apparel 
of  the  officer.  He  leaped  on  the  floor,  and,  ere  Holt  could 
utter  a  word,  was  heard  descending  the  stairs  with  great 
precipitation. 

"  Whom  hast  thou  concealed  in  thy  bedchamber  ?"  in- 
quired the  almost  frantic  father.  Constance  sat  on  the 
ground,  her  head  resting  on  the  chair  beside  which  she 
had  fallen.  She  wept  not,  but  her  heart  was  full,  even  to 
bursting. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  thy  paramour  ?  Thou  hast  been 
somewhat  eager,  methinks,  to  accomplish  thine  own  and  a 
father's  disgrace !" 

This  cutting  address  roused  her.  She  replied,  but  in  a 
firm  tone — 
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"  A  stranger  —  an  exile  !  Misfortune  appeals  not  to 
woman's  heart  unalleviated.  He  threw  himself  on  my  pro- 
tection ;  and  where  the  feelings  own  no  taint,  their  purity  is 
not  sullied — even  in  a  lady's  bedchamber!" 

A  glance  of  insulted  pride  passed  across  her  features.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment.  The  agony  of  her  spirit  soon  drank 
up  the  slender  rill  that  had  gushed  forth ;  and  she  stood, 
withered  and  drooping,  before  the  angry  frown  of  her 
father. 

"  Surely,  'tis  not  the  rebel  Tyrone  that  my  daughter  har- 
bours in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber  ?  Speak  !  Nay,  then, 
hast  thou  indeed  brought  an  old  man's  grey  hairs  to  the 
grave  in  sorrow  !  Treason  !  Oh,  that  I  have  lived  for 
this !  and  my  own  flesh  and  blood  hath  done  it !  Out  of 
my  sight,  unnatural  monster  !  Dare  not  to  crawl  again 
across  my  path,  lest  I  kill  thee  I" 

"  Oh,  my  father,  I  am  indeed  innocent !"  She  again 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  spurned  her  from  him  as 
though  he  loathed  her  beyond  endurance.  Boiling,  and 
maddened  with  rage  at  the  presumption  of  this  daring  rebel, 
Holt,  forgetful  of  his  own  danger,  seized  the  light.  He  burst 
open  the  secret  door ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  on  be- 
holding, not  the  hated  form  of  Tyrone,  but  the  officer  of 
justice  himself,  gagged,  pinioned,  and  deprived  of  his  outer 
dress.  The  cap  and  mantle  of  Tyrone,  by  his  side,  told  too 
plainly  of  the  daring  and  dangerous  exploit  by  which  his 
escape  had  been  effected. 

The  outlaw,  soon  after  his  enlargement,  finding  that  the 
cause  he  had  espoused  was  hopeless,  and  that  matters  were 
at  the  last  extremity  in  his  own  fate  and  that  of  his  unhappy 
country, — fearful,  too,  of  drawing  the  innocent  Constance 
and  her  father  into  the  deep  vortex  of  his  own  ruin, — made 
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all  haste  to  the  capital,  where,  through  the  powerful  interest 
excited  in  his  behalf,  aided  by  his  well-known  valour,  and  the 
influence  he  was  known  to  possess  amongst  his  countrymen, 
he  received  a  free  pardon  from  the  queen. 

Yet  his  thoughts  lingered  on  the  remembrance  of  her  to 
whose  heroic  and  confiding  spirit  he  owed  his  safety.  Never 
had  his  proud  bosom  been  so  enthralled.  Though  nurtured 
in  camps,  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  shout  of  the  battle, 
yet  his  knowledge  of  the  female  heart  was  almost  intuitive. 
He  had  loved  more  than  once,  but  in  every  case  the  attach- 
ment ended  unhappily,  terminating  either  by  the  death  of 
the  object,  or  by  some  calamity  his  own  evil  fate  had  un- 
avoidably brought  upon  its  victim.  Though  fearful  the 
same  operation  of  his  destiny  would  ensue,  and  that  misery 
and  misfortune  would  still  follow  the  current  of  his  affec- 
tions, yet  he  resolved  to  behold  once  more  the  maiden  he 
loved  with  an  ardour  almost  surpassing  his  own  belief. 

One  cold,  dull  morning,  towards  the  wane  of  the  year, 
when  the  heavy  drops  lay  long  on  the  rank  herbage,  no  sun- 
beam yet  loitering  through  the  damp,  chill  atmosphere,  but 
the  sky  one  wide  and  unvarying  expanse — a  sea  of  cloud ; 
here  and  there  a  black  scud  passing  over,  like  a  dim  bark 
sweeping  across  the  bosom  of  that  "  waveless  deep,"  a 
stranger  stood  by  a  low  wicket  near  the  mansion  of  Grisle- 
hurst.  He  looked  wistfully  at  the  gloomy  windows,  un- 
lighted  by  a  single  reflection  from  without,  like  the  rayless 
night  of  his  own  soul :  they  were  mostly  closed.  A  myste- 
rious and  unusual  stillness  prevailed.  The  brown  leaves  flut- 
tered about,  unswept  from  the  dreary  avenues ;  decayed 
branches  obstructed  the  paths  ;  and  every  object  wore  a  look 
of  wretchedness  and  dilapidation.  The  only  sign  of  occu- 
pancy and  life  was  one  grey  wreath  of  smoke,  curling  heavily 
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from  its  vent,  as  if  oppressed  with  the  surrounding  gloom. 
The  melancholy  note  of  the  redbreast  was  the  only  living 
sound,  as  the  bird  came  hopping  towards  him  with  its  usual 
air  of  familiarity  and  respect.  Enveloped  in  a  military  cloak, 
and  in  his  cap  a  dark  feather  drooping  gently  over  his  proud 
features,  the  stranger  slowly  approached  the  house ;  a  side- 
door  stood  partly  open ;  he  entered  ;  a  narrow  passage  led 
into  the  hall.  No  embers  brightened  the  huge  chimney ; 
the  table  shewed  no  relics  of  the  feast — no  tokens  of  the 
past  night's  revel.  The  deer's  antlers  still  hung  over  the 
master's  place  at  the  board,  but  the  oaken  chair  was  gone. 
Dust  and  desertion  had  played  strange  antics  in  these  te  high 
places."  The  busy  spider  had  wreathed  her  dingy  festoons 
in  mockery  over  the  pomp  she  degraded. 

He  listened,  but  there  was  no  sound  save  the  last  fain*- 
echo  of  his  footstep.  Turning  towards  the  staircase,  a  beau- 
tiful spaniel,  a  sort  of  privileged  favourite  of  Constance, 
came,  with  a  deep  growl,  as  if  to  warn  away  the  intruder. 
But  the  sagacious  animal  suddenly  fawned  upon  him,  and 
with  a  low  whine  ascended  the  stairs,  looking  back  wistfully, 
as  though  inviting  him  to  follow. 

Scarcely  knowing  why,  or  bestowing  one  thought  on  the 
nature  of  his  intrusion,  he  ascended.  The  place  seemed 
familiar  to  him.  He  entered  a  narrow  gallery,  where  he 
paused,  overcome  by  some  powerful  emotion.  The  dog 
stood  too,  looking  back  with  a  low  and  sorrowful  whine. 
With  a  sudden  effort,  he  grappled  with  and  shook  off  the 
dark  spirit  that  overwhelmed  him.  A  low  murmur  was 
heard,  apparently  from  a  chamber  at  no  great  distance. 
Without  reflecting  a  moment  on  the  impropriety  of  his  situ- 
ation, he  hastily  approached  the  door ;  his  guide,  with  a  look 
of  almost  irresistible  persuasion,  implored  him  to  enter. 
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It  was  the  chamber  of  Constance.  A  female  was  kneel- 
ing by  the  bed,  too  much  absorbed  to  be  conscious  of  his 
approach;  she  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  recog- 
nised the  old  nurse ;  her  eye  glistening  in  the  fervour  of  de- 
votion whilst  pouring  forth  to  her  FATHER,  in  secret,  the 
agony  of  soul  words  are  too  feeble  to  express. 

Bending  over  the  bed,  as  if  for  the  support  of  some  frail 
victim  of  disease,  he  beheld  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  His 
look  was  wild  and  haggard ;  no  moisture  floated  over  his  eye- 
balls ;  they  were  glazed  and  motionless ;  arid  as  the  hot 
desert,  no  refreshing  rain  dropped  from  their  burning  orbs, 
dimmed  with  the  shadows  of  despair. 

Stretched  on  the  bed,  her  pale  cheek  resting  on  the  bosom 
of  her  father,  lay  the  yet  beauteous  form  of  Constance  Holt. 
A  hectic  flush  at  times  passed  across  her  features.  Her  lip, 
shrunk  and  parched  with  the  fever  that  consumed  her,  was 
moistened  by  an  attendant  with  unremitting  and  unwearied 
assiduity.  Her  eye  often  rose  in  tenderness  on  her  parent, 
as  if  anxious  to  impart  to  him  the  consolation  she  enjoyed. 

"  Oh,  I  am  happy,  my  father  !"  Here  a  sudden  change 
was  visible ;  some  chord  of  sorrow  was  touched,  and  it 
vibrated  to  her  soul. 

Her  father  spoke  not. 

"  I  have  loved !  Oh,  faithfully.  But  now— let  me  die 
without  a  murmur  to  Thee,  or  one  wish  but  Thy  will,  and  I 
am  happy  I"  Her  soft  and  streaming  eyes  were  raised  towards 
the  throne  of  that  Mercy  she  addressed.  The  cloud  passed, 
but  she  sunk  back  on  her  pillow  exhausted  with  the  conflict. 
The  unhappy  father  bent  still  nearer,  anticipating  the  last 
struggle.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  as  if  to  call  back  the  yet 
lingering  spirit — 

"  Live,  my  Constance !  Could  I  save  thee,  thou  blighted 
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bud, — blighted  by  my — "  His  lip  grew  pale  ;  he  struck  his 
forehead,  and  a  groan,  like  the  last  expiring  throe  of  nature, 
escaped  him. 

"  Would  the  destroyer  of  my  peace  were  here  !  'Tis  too 
late,  or  I  would  not  now  forbid  thy  love.  But  he  was  a 
traitor,  a  rebel — else — " 

Constance  gradually  revived  from  her  insensibility.  On 
a  sudden,  the  spirit  rekindled — a  new  and  vehement  energy, 
contrasting  strangely  with  her  weak  and  debilitated  frame. 

"I  have  seen  him!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  methought  his 
form  passed  before  me  ; — but  it  is  gone  !"  She  looked 
eagerly  round  the  apartment ;  other  eyes  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed ;  but  no  living  object  could  be  distinguished  through 
the  chill  and  oppressive  gloom  which  brooded  over  that  cham- 
ber of  death. 

"  It  was  a  vision — a  shadowy  messenger  from  the  tomb. 
Yet,  once  more  if  I  might  see  him — ere  I  die."  A  deep  sob, 
succeeded  by  a  rapid  gush  of  tears,  relieved  her ;  but  it  told 
of  the  powerful  and  all-pervading  passion  not  yet  extin- 
guished in  her  breast. 

"  We  shall  meet !"  Again  she  raised  her  eyes  towards  that 
throne  to  which  the  sigh  of  the  sufferer  never  ascended  in  vain. 

"  Yes,  my  own,  my  loved  Constance,  now  !"  cried  the 
stranger,  rushing  from  his  concealment.  He  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.  A  gleam,  like  sun-light  across  the  wave,  shot 
athwart  the  shadow  that  was  gathering  on  her  eye.  It  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  change.  The  anxious  father  forbore  to 
speak,  but  he  looked  on  his  daughter  with  an  agony  that 
seemed  to  threaten  either  reason  or  existence.  Constance 
gazed  on  her  lover,  but  her  eyes  became  gradually  more 
dim ;  her  hand  relaxed  in  his  grasp ;  yet  her  features  wore 
a  look  of  serenity  and  happiness^ 
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"  Oh,  most  merciful  Father !  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer, 
through  Him  whose  merits  have  found  me  a  place  in  that 
glory  to  which  I  come.  Be  merciful  to  him  whose  love  is 
true  as  mine  own,  and  faithful  unto  death.  Tyrone,  we  meet 
again !  Oh,  how  have  I  prayed  for  thee !"  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  brighten  even  in  this  world  with  the  glories  of 
another. 

"  Farewell !  I  hear  the  hymns  of  yon  ransomed  ones 
around  the  throne  ;  they  beckon  my  spirit  from  these  dark 
places  of  sorrow.  Now — farewell !" 

She  cast  one  look  towards  her  lover ;  it  was  the  last 
glimpse  of  earth  ;  the  next  moment  her  gaze  was  on  the 
brightness  of  that  world  where  sorrow  and  sighing  flee 
away.  So  sudden  the  transition,  that  the  first  smile  of  the 
disembodied  spirit  seemed  to  linger  on  the  abode  she  had 
left,  like  the  evening  cloud,  reflecting  the  glories  of  another 
sky,  ere  it  fades  for  ever  into  the  darkness  and  solitude  of 
night. 


HOGHTON    TOWER. 


THE  ancient  castle  denominated  Hoghton  Tower  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formerly  shrouded  with  trees,  four 
miles  and  a  half  west  of  Blackburn.  It  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hoghton,  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It 
remained  for  several  generations  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Hoghton  family ;  and  after  part  had  been  blown  up  by 
accident,  when  garrisoned  for  Charles  the  First,  the  injury 
was  repaired.  A  ponderous  gateway,  immediately  under  the 
centre  tower,  leads  to  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  ca- 
pable of  holding  six-hundred  men.  An  embattled  tower, 
forming  the  west  front,  with  its  two  minor  square  towers, 
serve  as  appendages  to  the  north  and  south  wing,  and  are 
united  by  low  walls.  Within  the  court-yard,  a  noble  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  middle  quadripartite,  similar  in  aspect 
to  Stonyhurst  College,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sher- 
bornes.  This  middle  pile  contains  large  staircases,  branching 
out  to  long  galleries,  into  which  the  several  chambers  open. 
One  chamber  is  still  called  James  the  First's  room;  it  is 
beautifully  wainscoted,  and  contains  some  old  furniture. 
There  is  a  fine  prospect  from  this  ancient  and  sequestered 
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abode  ;  the  pretty  village  of  Walton-le-dale,  Preston,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Kibble.  The  river  Darwen  pursues 
its  placid  course  among  the  enclosures  at  the  base  of  the 
hill. 

A  petition,  presented  here  (some  say  at  Myerscough)  to 
King  James,  by  a  great  number  of  Lancashire  peasants, 
tradesmen,  and  servants,  requesting  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  take  their  diversions  (as  of  old  accustomed)  after 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  soon  after  promulgated  by  royal  au- 
thority. The  king  supposing  those  were  Puritans  who  for- 
bade such  diversions,  and  that  they  were  Jewishly  inclined, 
because  they  affected  to  call  Sunday  the  Sabbath,  recom- 
mended that  plays  and  pastimes  should  be  used  after  even- 
ing prayer.  The  book  was  ordered  to  be  read  publicly  in 
all  churches  ;  and  such  ministers  as  refused  to  obey  the  in- 
junction were  threatened  with  severe  punishment  in  the 
High  Commission  Court.  This  legal  violation  of  a  day 
set  apart  as  the  Christian  sabbath  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  seriously  disposed,  and  has  been  frequently  repro- 
bated by  historians.  Foremost  of  its  opposers,  and  eminent 
in  example,  stands  the  virtuous  and  firm  Archbishop  Abbot, 
who,  being  at  Croydon  the  day  appointed,  flatly  forbade  it 
to  be  read  there ;  "  which  the  king  was  pleased  to  wink  at, 
notwithstanding  the  daily  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
irritate  the  king  against  him." 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  Dr. 
VVhitaker's  remark — viz.,  that  "  the  king  was  little  aware  of 
the  effects  which  the  ill-judged  licence  was  likely  to  produce 
on  the  common  people.  The  relics  of  it  are  hardly  worn  out 
to  this  day  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Sunday  evening  in  any 
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village  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  which  does  not  exhibit 
symptoms  of  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  honest  « recrea- 
tion.' " 


ON  the  15th  of  August,  in  the  year  1617,  a  day  memor- 
able for  its  heat  and  brightness,  and  for  the  more  enduring 
glory  shed  over  this  remote  corner  of  our  rejoicing  and 
gladdened  realm,  came  forth  King  James,  from  the  southern 
gate  of  his  loyal  borough  of  Preston,  in  a  gilded  and  un- 
wieldy caroche,  something  abated  of  its  lustre  by  reason  of 
long  service  and  the  many  vicissitudes  attending  his  ma- 
jesty's "  Progresses,"  which  he  underwent  to  the  great  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  his  dominions. 

It  were  needless  to  set  forth  the  mighty  state  in  which 
this  war-hating  monarch,  this  "vicegerent  of  Divinity," 
departed — or  the  great  terror  and  agitation  of  Mr.  Breares, 
the  lawyer,  when  he  made  a  marvellous  proper  speech  at  the 
town-cross — wiping  his  forehead  thrice,  and  his  mouth 
barely  once.  Nor  shall  we  dilate  upon  the  distress  and 
dazzling  silk  doublets  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this 
proud  and  thrice-happy  borough — nor  how  they  knelt  to 
the  soft  salute  of  his  majesty's  hand.  Our  whole  book  were 
a  space  too  brief,  and  a  region  too  inglorious,  for  the  wide 
pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  the  time  ;  and  how  the  bailiff 
rode,  and  the  mace-bearer  guarded  the  caroche,  it  were  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  the  portraiture.  Suffice  to  say,  they 
wore  mulberry-coloured  taffeta  gowns,  carried  white  staves 
and  foot-cloths,  and  were  preceded  by  twenty-four  stout 
yeomen  riding  before  the  king,  with  fringed  javelins,  unto 
a  place  beyond  Walton,  where  they  departed.  Our  object 
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is  to  notice  matters  of  less  magnitude  and  splendour;  occur- 
rences then  too  trivial  to  guide  the  pen  of  the  chronicler, 
lost  beneath  the  blaze  and  effulgence  that  followed  on  the 
track  of  this  pageant-loving  king.  Scraps,  which  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  those  days  would  have  degraded,  we  thus  snatch 
from  oblivion  ;  a  preservation  more  worthy,  and  an  occupa- 
tion more  useful,"  we  hope,  than  to  hand  down  for  admiring 
ages  the  colour  and  cut  of  taffeta  or  brocade. 

This  t(  wisest"  of  earthly  kings  was  an  ill-spoiled  com- 
pound of  qualities,  the  types  of  which  existed  in  his  monitor, 
and  his  preceptor ;  two  great  men,  whom  history  has  not 
failed  to  distinguish — Archie  Armstrong  and  George  Bu- 
chanan— the  wit  and  the  scholar,  which  in  him  became  the 
representatives  of  two  much  more  useful  and  esteemed  quali- 
ties— fool,  and  pedant! 

Attended  by  his  favourite  Buckingham,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  officials,  he  "  progressed"  upon  the  road  to  Hoghton 
Tower,  the  spacious  and  splendid  dwelling  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoghton,  first  baronet  of  that  family,  whose  guest  he  was 
to  continue  for  a  space,  to  the  great  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

As  they  came  nigh  the  tower,  nothing  could  be  conceived 
more  beautiful  or  picturesque.  Its  gateway,  bartizans, 
and  battlements  crowning  the  summit  of  a  bold  and  com- 
manding eminence,  became  brightly  illuminated,  flashing 
against  grim  and  shapeless  masses  of  cloud,  the  shattered 
relics  of  a  storm  that  was  rolling  away  in  the  distance. 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  were  in  attendance,  not 
disdaining  to  wear,  out  of  grace  and  courtesy  to  Sir  Richard 
Hoghton,  the  livery  of  their  thrice-honoured  entertainer. 

The  king's  train  alone  was  very  numerous,  amongst  whom 
appeared  Lord  Zouch,  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Sir 
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George  Goring,  lieutenant  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners.* 
With  the  latter  rode  Sir  John  Finett,f  assistant  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  but  who  acted  the  chief  part  in  this  im- 
portant office  during  the  king's  journey ;  two  worthies,  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  that  for  tempering  of  the  king's  hu- 
mour, and  aptness  in  ministering  to  his  delights,  their  like 
could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Such  nights  of  feasting 
and  dancing,  such  days  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  horse- 
racing,  had  never  before  gladdened  the  heart  of  "  Merry 
Englonde,"  or  England's  monarchs.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  realm  were  given  up  to  idolatry  and  dissipation.  The 
idol  pleasure  was  worshipped  with  such  ardour  and  devotion 
that  all  ranks  were  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  tinsel, 
trumpery,  and  deeds  of  worthlessness  and  folly. 

*  "  Sir  George  Goring,  of  Hurst  Pierrepoint,  in  Sussex,  representa- 
tive of  a  junior  line  of  the  respectable  family  of  Goring,  which  maintains 
its  importance  in  that  county,  was  bred  at  court,  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  one  of  Elizabeth's  gentlemen  pensioners  ;  was  knighted  May  29, 
1608  ;  in  1610  occurs  as  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Prince  Henry  ;  and  now  accompanied  the  king  to  Scotland  as  lieutenant 
of  his  gentlemen  pensioners.  He  was  recommended  to  James  equally  by 
his  sagacity  and  a  peculiar  jocularity  of  humour,  and  became  the  king's 
familiar  companion." — Nichols's  Royal  Progresses,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

f  Sir  John  Finett,  says  Anthony  a  Wood,  (Fasti  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.  col. 
492,)  was  son  of  Sir  Robert  Finett,  of  Soulton,  near  Dover,  in  Kent, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  John  Finett,  of  Sienna,  in 
Italy  (where  his  name  is  ancient),  who  came  into  England  in  quality  of 
servant  to  Cardinal  Campegius,  and  married  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Katharine.  4<  Sir  John  was  always  bred  in  the  court,  where  by  his  wit, 
innocent  mirth,  and  great  skill  in  composing  songs,  he  pleased  James  the 
First  very  much.  He  was  sent  into  France  in  1614,  about  matters  of 
public  concern,  and  in  the  year  after  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
at  Whitehall  ;  about  which  time,  or  rather  about  1612,  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  the  reversion  of  that  place." 
— Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 
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The  king  loved  such  disguises  and  representations  as  were 
witty  and  sudden  ;  the  more  ridiculous,  the  more  pleasant. 
This  vain  and  frivolous  humour  might  seem  unworthy  and 
unbecoming  in  so  great  a  prince,  whose  profundity  of  wis- 
dom had  well  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  "  our  Eng- 
lish Solomon,"  did  we  not  call  to  remembrance  that  the 
greatest  of  men  have  not  disdained  to  be  children  in  their 
sports,  the  deepest  dispositions  of  the  mind  seeming  to  re- 
quire the  lightest  and  most  frivolous  recreations. 

These  worthy  purveyors  to  the  king's  pleasure  were  of  a 
temper  and  capacity  widely  different.  Sir  George  Goring 
was  caustic  and  severe ;  Sir  John  Finett  pleasant  and  social, 
delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  happiness  and  gra- 
tification of  his  friends.  But  the  natural  disposition  of  his 
thoughts  was  wild  and  melancholic,  taking  its  hue  from  some 
early  impression  that  was  now  fading  in  doubt  and  disap- 
pointment. 

The  full  burst  of  his  hilarity  floated  joyously  on  the  sur- 
face, and  his  loud  mirth,  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  feeling, 
became  more  exhilarating  in  proportion  to  its  acuteness. 
He  had  the  warm  blood  of  Italy  in  his  veins,  being  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Sienna ;  and  his  rich  brown  cheek 
and  darkly-speaking  eye  belied  not  the  land  of  his  origin. 
Goring  was  fat  and  swarthy  ;  his  nose  small  and  supercilious, 
and  his  eye  grey  and  piercing.  He  cared  not  whom  he 
wounded,  provided  the  shafts  he  drew  were  well-pointed ; 
and  his  wit  quick  and  well-aimed,  causing  the  king  to  laugh, 
and  his  victim  to  writhe  during  their  operation. 

As  the  monarch  sat  discoursing  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, being  sore  heated,  he  threw  open  the  windows  of 
his  coach,  whence  occasionally  he  obtruded  his  wise  head 
for  a  survey,  and  a  visit  from  some  vagrant  and  silly  breeze, 
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if  any  were  abroad.  The  roads  admitted  not  of  aught  but 
the  gentlest  paces,  and  a  great  clamour  and  crowd  about  the 
procession  made  the  dust  and  heat  excessively  annoying; 
whereupon  the  king,  it  is  said,  did  apply  a  very  uncourteous 
epithet  to  some  of  his  loving  subjects,  who  came  too  close 
upon  his  person,  which,  though  not  generally  averse  to  being 
gazed  at,  was  in  too  warm  an  atmosphere  at  present  for  en- 
joying these  kingly  exhibitions. 

"  O'  my  saul,  that  meikle  stane  would  build  a  bra'  chap- 
pin-block  for  my  Lord  Provost,"  said  royalty,  its  head  again 
stationed  at  the  window,  surveying  with  solemn  curiosity  an 
egg-shaped  stone  of  the  boulder  sort,  which,  sure  enough, 
was  of  a  remarkable  bigness,  though  not  of  that  rarity  or  in- 
frequence  that  should  have  drawn  forth  the  wonder  of  a 
king.  His  native  dialect  he  generally  employed  on  jocose 
and  familiar  subjects.  In  aifairs  of  importance  he  affected 
the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  which  he  spoke  with  great 
formality  and  pomp. 

<l  Stop,"  said  he.  "  There  be  letters  thereon  ;  unto  what 
purport?" 

But  no  one  could  resolve  him  as  to  the  use  of  the  stone, 
or  the  purport  of  the  writing.  His  worthy  host  protested 
that  the  wonder  had  never  before  been  observed.  It  was 
doubtless  some  miracle  worked  for  the  occasion. 

"  But  the  scriptum  or  writing  will  set  forth  the  motive  or 
argument  thereto.  The  letters  be  goodly  and  well-shapen." 

Many  voices  recited  the  inscription,  forming  the  following 
ill-spelled  line  : — 

"  Tome  me  o're,  an  I'le  tel  thee  plaine. " 

The  well-known  childish  curiosity  of  the  monarch  would 
not  permit  him  to  go  away  unsatisfied.  The  day  was  hot, 
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and  the  stone  heavy ;  but  a  long  and  laborious  toil  brought 
to  light  the  following  satisfactory  intelligence  : — 

"  Hot  porritch  softens  hard  butter-cakes, 
So  tome  me  ore  again"* 

"  And  o'  my  saul,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  shall  gang  roun'  to 
yere  place  again-;  for  sa  meikle  as  these  country  gowks 
mauna  ken  the  riddle  without  the  labour." 

So  the  "  muckle  stane"  was  replaced  for  the  next  comer 
who  had  strength  and  curiosity  enough  to  unriddle  the 
sphinx. 

But  James  did  not  relish  fooleries  wherein  he  was  the 
butt.  Whether  devised  by  some  wicked  rhymester  and 
contemner  of  royalty  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  placed  there 
by  some  of  the  wits  of  his  own  company,  was  never  ascer- 
tained, though  he  challenged  them  at  random,  and  swore 
lustily  that  he  would  know  the  originator  of  this  piece  of 
folly  and  impertinence. 

As  the  king  drew  nigh  to  the  avenue,  there  presently 
issued  forth  a  goodly  flourish  of  trumpets,  which  made  the 
women  caper  and  the  horses  prance.  Sir  Richard  Hoghton 
rode  with  the  king ;  but  his  son  Sir  Gilbert  met  his  majesty 
with  a  great  retinue,  clad  mostly  after  the  same  fashion ; 
many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, not  disdaining  to  put  on  Sir  Richard's  gowns  and 


*  This  stone,  the  author  has  been  told,  was  in  existence  less  than  a 
century  ago,  though  not  in  the  precise  situation  above  alluded  to.  He  has 
heard  the  disappointment  of  the  curious  passers-by  told  with  considerable 
humour;  they,  however,  generally  took  care  to  replace  the  stone  with  its 
word  of  promise  before  the  eye,  that  the  next  comer  might  bestow  the 
same  labour  for  the  like  result. 
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liveries,  to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  that  me- 
morable occasion. 

The  javelin-bearers  rode  two  and  two.  Halting  at  his 
majesty's  approach,  they  formed  an  avenue,  through  which 
Sir  Gilbert,  sumptuously  attired,  went  forth  to  salute  the 
king.  His  cloak  and  hose  were  all  glistering  and  spangled 
with  embroidery ;  his  vest  was  cloth  of  gold,  enriched  with 
rare  and  costly  stones ;  his  shirt-bands  and  ruffles  were 
worked  in  silver;  and  his  gloves,  Spanish,  breathing  out  the 
choicest  perfume ;  his  hat  was  of  French  murrey,  the  brim 
thick  set  with  gold  twist  and  spangles ;  round  it  was  a  band 
of  goldsmith's  work,  looped  with  a  crystal  button. 

On  approaching  the  monarch,  he  gracefully  alighted; 
whereupon  James  commanded  that  the  carriage  should  be 
stayed,  thrusting  out  his  hand  in  a  very  gracious  sort  to  this 
worthy  knight,  who,  on  his  knees,  received  the  blessing. 

His  majesty  then  took  horse,  assisted  by  Buckingham, 
who  held  the  stirrup.  But  the  king's  peculiar  and  unsteady 
vaulting  was  much  noticed.  Many  of  the  bystanders,  not 
aware  of  his  majesty's  dislike  to  these  equestrian  feats,  mar- 
velled not  a  little  at  the  motion  of  his  leg,  and  the  disturbed 
and  uneasy  position  he  assumed. 

The  pathway  up  the  avenue  was  laid  with  purple  velvet, 
on  which  the  glittering  cavalcade,  horse  and  foot,  formed  a 
noble  pageant,  almost  dazzling  to  behold.  The  carriages 
took  another  path  opened  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  area 
in  front  of  the  Tower  teemed  with  multitudes,  whose  shouts 
and  huzzas  made  the  very  hills  and  echoes  loyal,  while  they 
rang  with  acclamations  to  their  sovereign. 

Presently  issued  forth  from  the  middle  gateway  two 
curiously-attired  figures,  bearing  emblems  to  indicate  their 
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character  and  design.  These  were  living  allegories,  repre- 
sented by  the  house-steward  and  Hobbe  Handycap,  the 
forester  or  tienman,  keeper  of  vert  and  venison,  a  "  ryghte 
merrie  knave,"  and  one  foremost  in  all  pastimes  and  "  honest 
recreations ;"  a  great  promoter  and  performer  of  May- 
games,  morris-dancing,  and  the  like.  These  figures  were  to 
be  conceived  aS  household  gods,  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Hoghton.  The  first  spokesman  was  clad  in  a  purple  taffeta 
mantle ;  in  one  hand  a  palm-tree  branch,  on  his  head  a  gar- 
land of  the  like  sort,  and  in  the  other  hand  he  carried  a  dog. 
King  James,  accustomed  to,  and  expecting,  these  mum- 
meries, made  a  full  stop,  when,  forthwith,  purple  mantle 
began  as  follows : — 

"  This  day,  great  Kinge,  for  government  admired, 
Which  these  thy  subjects  have  so  much  desired, 
Shall  be  kept  holy  in  their  heart's  best  treasure, 
And  vow'd  to  James,  as  is  this  month  to  Cassar ;' 

with  a  good  score  of  lines  besides,  of  the  like  brevity  and 
metre.  In  them,  he  was  said  to  be  greater  even  then  the 
immortal  gods  themselves,  seeing  that  they  came  to  render 
their  homage  unto  him,  together  with  all  things  else  over 
which  they  bare  rule,  even  as  the  greater  doth  include  the 
less. 

Then  spake  Hobbe,  the  deity  of  the  chase. 

"  Greatest  of  mortals  I" 

But  he  was  presently  nonplused ;  and  the  steward  stept 
forth  to  his  relief,  reciting  how  that  the  glorious  beams  from 
his  majesty's  person  had  stricken  dumb  this  weaker  divinity. 
Having  finished,  the  heat  being  intense,  and  they  mightily 
encumbered  with  garments,  did  presently  turn  their  backs 
on  the  king's  majesty,  making  all  speed  towards  the  gateway 
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for  shelter.  This  breach  of  good  manners  was  not  unnoticed 
by  the  monarch,  who  said — wittily  we  suppose,  for  it  was 
much  applauded — that  these  gods  were  not  of  High  Olympus 
but  of  the  nether  sort,  inasmuch  as  they  had  turned  tail  upon 
their  subject. 

James  and  his  company,  passing  through  the  ponderous 
and  embattled  gateway,  entered  into  the  great  quadrangle, 
an  area,  it  is  reported,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  six  hun- 
dred men.  Here  he  alighted,  and  was  conducted  in  great 
state  to  the  oaken  chamber,  where,  royalty  being  very  hot,  a 
tankard  of  Rhenish  wine,  mingled  with  rose-water,  was 
handed  to  him :  of  this  he  partook  but  sparingly,  calling  to 
Buckingham  for  a  cup  of  muscadine  and  eggs. 

Goring  and  Finett  were  not  idle,  but  each  of  them  fully 
employed  in  their  respective  vocations.  Sir  John  had  been 
pierced  by  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  from  the  crowd  upon  the 
staircase,  and  Goring  was  making  all  haste  for  the  royal 
hunt,  his  majesty  having  signified  that  he  would  on  that 
same  evening  kill  a  stag.  James  was,  generally,  as  quick  to 
resolve  as  he  was  impotent  to  execute;  vacillating,  and 
without  any  fixed  purpose,  in  matters  that  required  decision 
and  promptitude  of  action. 

With  his  usual  pusillanimity  the  king  went  through  the 
business  of  the  hunt ;  the  deer  being  literally  driven  into  the 
very  teeth  of  the  dogs.  An  hour  having  been  thus  occupied, 
he  commanded  that  they  should  return,  highly  satisfied  with 
his  own  skill  and  intrepidity.  Ascending  the  hill  with  his 
favourite,  Goring,  and  discoursing  pleasantly  on  this  noble 
pastime,  the  king  turned  round  on  the  sudden,  as  though 
recollecting  something  he  had  lost. 

"What!  Jack  Finett.  Quhere?  quhere,  I  say,  is  my 
Sienna  balsam?"  said  he,  laying  a  deep  emphasis  on  the 
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guttural.  This  sally  was  acknowledged  with  delight  by  the 
courtiers.  But  "  Jack"  had  neither  been  seen  nor  even  re- 
membered. Some  trick  or  device  was  doubtless  intended, 
and  the  king  held  himself  in  readiness  for  the  expected  sur- 
prise ;  but  none  was  forthcoming.  No  magazine  of  mirth 
exploded  ;  no  mine  was  sprung ;  and  James  entered  into  his 
chamber  without  any  visible  expression  of  jocoseness  issuing 
from  the  fertile  brains  of  Sir  John  Finett.  The  irritation 
produced  by  his  absence  seemed  to  arise,  not  from  any  need 
of  him,  but  from  that  tormenting  desire  which  mortals  uni- 
versally feel  for  the  possession  of  objects  beyond  their  reach. 
Search  was  commanded  for  the  truant,  unsuccessfully  ;  and 
supper  was  begun. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  tower  is  built  is 
bold  and  rugged,  being  steep  and  difficult  of  access.  At  its 
base  the  Darwen  forces  itself  through  a  narrow  channel, 
tumbling  over  huge  heaps  of  rock,  the  waters  reeling  in 
mazy  eddies  to  the  echo  of  their  own  voice.  The  river 
seems  to  have  worked  itself  a  passage  through  the  chasm  ; 
and  the  boiling  and  noisy  torrent,  struggling  to  free  itself 
from  observation,  foams  and  bellows  like  the  gorge  of  a 
whirlpool,  whence  originates  its  name — "  The  Orr,"  not  un- 
like in  sound  to  the  effect  here  produced. 

On  the  opposite  shore  the  rock  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
the  dog-rose  and  the  bramble  hiding  its  crevices,  and  the 
crawling  campanula  wreathing  its  bright  bells  about  the 
sterile  front,  from  which  its  sustenance  is  derived,  like  youth 
clinging  to  the  cold  and  insensate  bosom  of  age.  The  de- 
clivity, sloping  abruptly  from  the  tower,  was  then  covered 
with  a  wild  and  luxuriant  underwood,  stunted  ash,  and 
hazel  twigs,  thinly  occupying  a  succession  of  ridges  to  the 
summit.  Here  and  there  a  straggling  oak  threw  its  un- 
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graceful  outline  over  a  narrow  path,  winding  immediately 
under  the  base  of  the  hill;  its  bare  roots  undermined  by 
oozings  from  above,  and  giving  way  to  the  slow  but  certain 
operation  of  the  destroyer.  From  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  season  the  torrent  was  much  diminished,  rushing  into  a 
succession  of  deep  pools,  which  the  full,  free  light  of  heaven 
had  scarcely  ever  visited.  Now  dimly  seen  through  the 
hot  gleams  of  a  summer  evening,  they  seemed  wavering  in 
the  lurid  reflection  from  surrounding  objects. 

Up  this  narrow  gorge  had  strayed  Sir  John  Finett  with  a 
companion,  too  busily  engaged,  it  might  seem,  in  their  own 
converse,  to  note  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  king's  displeasure. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  the  gay  cavalier,  "  I  am  not  more  bold 
than  my  vocation  holdeth  meet.  Your  cousin,  at  Myers- 
cough,  was  so  liberal  of  his  own  suit,  and  my  countenance 
therein,  that  he  hath  intrusted  this  love-billet  to  my  keeping, 
warning  me  that  I  should  let  none  but  yourself  be  privy  to 
its  delivery." 

"  Would  that  my  cousin  had  eschewed  letter-writing  !  I 
am  averse  to  his  suit,  and  yet  he  ceaseth  not  to  vex  me  con- 
tinually with  his  drivelling  ditties.  His  ballad-mongering  to 
these  '  eyne'  alone  would  set  up  one  of  your  court  rhyme- 
sters for  a  twelvemonth." 

"  Yet  may  aversion  cease,  and  your  mislikings  be  not 
over  difficult  to  assuage,"  said  the  courtier. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  Sir  John  Finett  speaks  of  the  capricious 
and  changeable  humours  he  hath  witnessed : — our  country 
fashion  holdeth  not  so  lightly  by  its  affection  or  disfavour." 

"  Then  there  be,  doubtless,  of  those  stout  vessels  that 
shall  never  leak  out  a  lady's  favour.  That  this  lot  were 
mine!" 
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Sir  John,  perhaps  unconsciously,  threw  his  dark  eyes  full 
upon  the  lady,  who  blushed  deeply  ;  but  the  gloom  con- 
cealed this  outward  show  of  feeling,  too  unformed  and  inde- 
finite for  thought.  She  spoke  not ;  but  the  knight,  under 
cover  of  his  errand,  continued  the  discourse  without  awaken- 
ing her  alarm.  He  excelled  in  that  specious,  though  ap- 
parently heedless  Taillery,  which  is  so  apt  to  slip  without 
suspicion  into  a  lady's  ear;  and  he  could  ply  his  suit,  under 
this  disguise,  with  such  seeming  artlessness  and  unconcern, 
that  a  lodgment  in  the  citadel  was  sometimes  effected  ere 
the  garrison  felt  aware  of  the  intrusion. 

This  fair  dame,  Grace  Gerard,  was  of  gentle  blood,  a 
daughter  of  the  Gerards  of  Ashton  Hall,  near  Lancaster. 
At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Hoghton  family,  she  was 
induced  to  remain  a  guest  with  them  during  the  royal  visit. 
Of  a  sweet  and  excellent  temper,  her  form  and  face  were  its 
very  image  and  counterpart.  The  world  was  to  her  untried 
— fresh,  fair,  unblemished.  She  looked  upon  it  as  though 
newly  alighted  on  "  some  heaven -kissing  hill,''  whence 
the  whole  round  of  life's  journey  was  blent  and  mingled 
with  the  glowing  beam  that  encompassed  her.  Alas  ! 
that  youth  should  so  soon  pluck  and  eat  of  the  t(  Tree  of 
Knowledge  I"  that  a  nearer  approach  should  dissipate  the 
illusion  !  that  our  path,  as  it  winds  through  those  scenes  we 
have  looked  on  from  afar  in  the  light  of  imagination,  should 
at  every  step  discover  the  tracks  of  misery — a  world  of 
wretchedness  and  of  woe  ! 

Sir  John,  with  all  his  faults,  inseparable  it  may  be  from 
the  society  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  was  not  vicious. 
Loving  and  beloved,  he  existed  but  as  the  object  of  woman's 
regard.  This  foible  he  indulged  not  farther  ;  but  many 
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a  bright  eye  waxed  dim,  many  a  fond  heart  was  withered,  in 
the  first  spring-tide  of  its  affection. 

"  Now  that  I  have  granted  you  this  audience  for  my 
cousin's  sake,  and  given  him  my  reply,  it  is  needful  that  we 
return.  Besides,  the  night  is  coming  on  ;  the  king  and  the 
feast  demand  your  presence." 

"  Nay,  thou  cruel  tyrant,  tell  me  not  of  my  chain.  The 
king's  humour  I  can  control,  but — " 

"  '  Presume  not  on  the  favour  of  princes ;'  an  ancient, 
but  wholesome  caution,"  said  the  maiden,  laughing  at  Sir 
John,  who,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  duty, 
and  was  puzzling  his  brains  for  an  excuse. 

The  bell  now  rang  out  lustily  from  the  tower,  increasing 
the  knight's  perplexity.  The  innocent  cause  of  this  delay 
only  laughed  at  his  concern,  singing,  as  though  to  herself, — 

"  '  The  bell  hath  been  rung,  and  the  mass  hath  been  sung, 
And  the  feast  eat  merrily, 
Merrily !' 

and  the  king's  master  of  the  ceremonies  absent." 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  more  serious  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Supper  was  indeed  commencing.  Some  scheme 
or  witty  device  must  be  hit  upon, — speedily,  too,  or  the 
king's  displeasure  might  be  difficult  to  assuage. 

11  But  for  thy  bright  eyes  and  fair  speech,  my  lady  Grace, 
I  had  not  been  a  missing  from  my  duty."  He  looked 
thoughtful,  and  it  was  the  maiden's  turn  to  rally. 

They  ascended  the  hill  by  a  short  but  steep  path.  As 
they  approached  the  summit,  he  seemed  to  awake  from  a 
deep  reverie. 

"  Now  have  you  granted  me  audience  for  a  lover's  sake 
— to-morrow,  let  me  be  ambassador  for  another." 
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"  I  have  no  lovers  from  whom  I  would  care  to  be  honoured 
with  an  embassy  !" 

"  None?"  said  the  knight,  peering  curiously,  as  if  he 
would  penetrate  the  folds  of  a  real  Flanders  scarf  she  had 
thrown  carelesslv  about  her  head, — 

"  '  Then  will  I  be  thy  lover  true, 
And  thou  my  beauteous  queene," 

through  these  gay  festivities.  But,  mark  me  !"  He  became 
serious  on  a  sudden.  The  expression  of  his  eye,  from  its 
general  character  of  assumed  gaiety,  was  changed  into  that 
of  tenderness  and  respect.  "  Mark  me,  lady,  I  would  be 
spared  the  horror  of  a  rival.  Will  you  be  my  partner  in 
these  pageantries,  my  mistress,  unto  whom  I  may  render 
mine  homage  and  my  trust  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  brave  speech,  Sir  John,"  cried  the  lady,  as  though 
wishful  to  divert  the  subject.  "  My  cousin  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  knight  of  great  courage  and  renown,  but  he  sayeth  not 
aught  of  your  disposition  to  outrival  him  in  heroics.  Good 
bye — a  promise  made  is  a  promise  broken  ;  therefore,  I'll 
offer  none.  I  meet  you  not  to-night  at  the  feast,  having 
obtained  mine  excuse." 

Saying  this,  she  bounded  from  him  ere  he  was  aware,  and 
was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

He  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  her  abrupt  departure  ; 
yet  this  very  carelessness  and  open  simplicity  of  manner 
only  served  to  fix  her  the  more  deeply  in  his  thoughts. 
But  a  problem  of  greater  difficulty  was  to  be  resolved  than 
how  to  fix  the  cameleon  hue  of  woman's  thought.  He  had 
a  king  to  pacify, — wayward  as  a  child,  fickle  as  a  lady's 
favour.  Unless  he  could  acquit  himself  by  some  witty 
quibble  or  device,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  the  gaieties  over 
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which  he  presided.  The  time  was  short,  and  his  wit  must 
needs  be  ambling.  As  he  passed  through  the  court,  revolv- 
ing many  plans  for  his  deliverance,  he  was  aware  of  a  loud 
dispute  between  the  two  household  divinities  we  have  before 
noticed.  Words  were  nigh  being  exchanged  for  blows,  but 
they  were  stayed  out  of  respect  to  the  intruder. 

Leaving  Sir  John  to  confer  with  these  doughty  disputants, 
let  us  follow  the  king  to  supper.  Space  forbids  that  we 
describe  the  wonders  of  this  feast,  and  the  dainties  that 
were  provided, — how  the  swans  were  roasted,  and  the  herons 
eaten  cold, — how  pies  were  baked  of  the  red  deer  and  the 
wild  boar,  not  a  whit  too  small  for  the  reception  of  any 
moderate-sized  Christian  subject  of  his  majesty's.  There 
were  turkeys,  quails,  poults,  and  plovers  ;  but  of  pheasants 
only  two,  and  one  for  the  king.  The  greatest  triumph, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  confections  ;  an  artificial  hen 
was  here  served  of  puff  paste;  her  wings  displayed,  sitting 
upon  eggs  of  the  same  materials.  In  each  of  these  was  en- 
closed a  fat  lark  roasted,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  am- 
bergris. 

They  sat  down,  but  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was 
still  absent ;  whereupon  the  king,  much  distempered  thereby, 
called  out  to  Sir  George  Goring. 

"  Our  mummer  and  our  dancer  being  departed, — whilk 
thing,  aforetime,  we  did  maist  righteously  inhibit, — thinkest 
thou,  he  may  not  henceforth  eschew  our  service?" 

"  My  liege,  your  grace's  commands  were  to  seek  him  a 
full  hour  agone,  but  the  scared  deer  hath  taken  to  covert. 
He  was,  peradventure,  afraid  of  the  hunting,  and  liketh 
his  own  neck  better  than  the  sport.  He  careth  not,  me- 
thinks,  to  shew  his  face  that  turns  his  back  on  his  comrade's 
peril." 
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"  May  be,"  said  Buckingham,  «'  your  majesty's  favour  is 
not  so  winsome  as  a  lady's  cheek.  I  would  wager  my  cap, 
Jack  Finett  hath  found  a  smoother  tongue  but  a  harder 
service  than  your  majesty's." 

"  O'  my  saul, — if  I  thought  so,"  said  the  monarch,  as  he 
threw  down  a  spoonful  of  buttered  pease,  "  I  would  send 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  he  should  write  a  book  on  Hercules, 
with  cap  and  distaff," 

"  Or  Omphale's  spindle,"  said  a  voice  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  which,  issuing  from  a  mask  closely  fitted,  sounded 
wondrously  hollow  and  portentous.  A  profound  silence 
ensued, — all  eyes  being  turned  towards  the  speaker — no  less 
a  personage  than  the  first  household  god,  attired  in  his 
proper  suit.  He  approached  the  king's  table,  waving  his 
hand  in  token  of  attention, 

"  The  knight  ye  speak  of,  mark  me  well, 
I've  just  drawn  from  the  castle- well !'' 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  cried  Sir  Richard  Hoghton.  "  The 
draw-well  is  more  than  eighty  yards  deep.  Thou  art  a 
lying  deity,  and  shalt  be  banished  from  this  bright 
Olympus." 

But  the  deity,  nothing  abashed,  thus  continued, 

"  How  came  he  thus,  I  dare  not  tell ; 
My  brother  may  the  mystery  dispel." 

He  stooped  down, — rising  again  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  fair  dames  and  nobles  at  the  upper  bench,  in  the  fores- 
ter's habit  of  Kendal  green,  with  cloak  and  doublet  of  the 
same  colour. 

"  What's   now  ?"    said    James.      *'  Witchery    and    fause 
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negromancie,  o'  my  troth.     'Tis  treason,  Sir  Richard,  to  use 
glamour  in  the  king's  presence." 

But  the  sylvan  god  continued  in  the  doggrel  of  his  pre- 
decessor, 

"  Sir  John  to  be  forgiven  would  hope  ; 
He  had  been  drowned,  but  for  the  rope !" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  king,  chuckling  at  this  opportunity,  pur- 
posely given,  for  a  display  of  his  wit — "  he'll  be  hanged — 
na  doot,  na  doot." 

"  Prythee,  Sylvanus,  or  whatever  thou  be,  bring  Sir  John 
hither,  that  he  may  dry  his  web  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  a 
lady's  glance,"  said  Villiers,  with  an  ill-suppressed  sneer. 

Again,  this  Proteus  was  transformed.  Doffing  his  habit, 
Sir  John  Finett  stood  confessed  before  them.  He  knelt, 
penitently  before  the  king,  humbly  assuring  his  majesty, 
that  he  had  been  preparing  this  device,  and  many  others,  to 
please  and  surprise  him ;  but  that  through  the  bungling  of 
some,  and  the  bashfulness  of  others,  he  was  obliged  to  enact 
the  parts  himself.  This  excuse  the  king  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept,  commending  him  for  his  great  diligence 
and  zeal. 

The  night  now  wore  on  with  much  outward  show  of  mirth 
and  revelry  ;  but  the  king  went  early  to  rest,  purposing  to 
rise  betimes. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  out  again  with  a  great 
company,  and  killed  a  brace  of  stags,  which  mighty  achiev- 
ment,  by  authentic  record,  we  find  was  accomplished  before 
dinner, — the  king  alone  being  able  to  bring  down  the 
venison. 

We  willingly  pass  over  this  day's  banquet, — nor   do   we 
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care  to  chronicle  the  feats  of  Morris  the  head  cook,  and  his 
deputies  of  the  ranges  and  the  pastries.  The  boiling  and 
roasting  of  poults  and  pullets,  and  the  construction  of  com- 
fits and  confections,  we  consign  to  everlasting  oblivion. 

When  the  king  rose  from  table,  about  four  o'clock,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  private  journal  of  one  present,  he  purposed 
to  view  the  alum -mines,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Tower ;  but,  being  eager  for  the  sport,  he  went  forth  again 
a  hunting.  He  shot  at  a  stag,  and  missed.  The  next  bolt 
broke  the  thigh  bone,  and  the  dog  being  long  in  coming, 
Lord  Compton  despatched  the  poor  beast,  whereby  his  cap- 
ture was  effected.  We  forbear  to  dwell  on  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  like  interest,  returning  with  the  king  to  supper, 
where  the  beauteous  Grace  Gerard  was  present,  and  Sir 
John  Finett,  her  true  knight  and  devoted  slave.  Dr.  Morton, 
then  bishop  of  Chester,  was  chaplain,  doling  out  a  long 
Latin  grace  with  great  unction. 

The  music  had  ceased,  the  second  course  being  just 
served,  when  a  signal  was  given  for  the  king's  pledge. 

"  Let  each  one  pledge  the  fairest,"  cried  the  royal  toast- 
master,  moved  to  some  unwonted  gallantry  by  approxima- 
tion with  the  fair  and  lusty  dames  about  his  person.  For  it 
hath  been  wittily  if  not  wickedly  said  by  a  popular  writer  in 
another  place,  that  James  was  in  all  things  like  unto  Solo- 
mon, save  in  the  matter  of  women. 

Now  was  there  a  brave  stir  throughout  the  assembly. 
Such  pledging  of  mistresses  and  challenging  of  cups,  that 
nothing  could  be  like  unto  it. 

"  To  the  bright  eyes  and  peerless  grace  of  the  lady  Grace 
Gerard,"  said  Sir  John  Finett,  draining  his  goblet  to  the 
dregs, — and  the  maiden's  cheek  glowed  like  a  furnace. 

"  Said  I  not  that  he  could  win  a  lady's  grace  sooner  than 
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a  monarch's  disfavour  ?  Nay,  your  majesty,  I  but  meant 
that  Sir  John  conveys  the  fairest  eyes  and  the  warmest 
hearts  into  his  own  keeping,  like  an  Ochus-Bochus,"  said 
Buckingham,  looking  envious  at  the  distinction  he  had 
gained. 

"  I  see  plainly  that  Truth  is  hidden  in  a  well,"  said 
Goring,  drily. 

Sir  John  Finett,  courtier  and  dissembler  as  he  was,  could 
scarcely  bide  the  truth  of  this  sally.  But  he  quickly  re- 
covered his  self-possession  ere  the  king's  eye  could  detect  a 
change.  Yet  did  he  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  two 
friends,  who  suspected  the  real  cause  of  absence  on  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  her  true  knight  to-morrow,  and  she  shall 
be  queen  of  our  sports,"  said  the  king,  graciously  extending 
his  hand  to  the  blushing  maiden. 

But  this  speech  pleased  not  some  of  the  courtiers,  and 
Buckingham,  having  his  eye  on  this  fair  flower,  secretly 
resolved  that  Sir  John  should  not  enjoy  its  fragrance  un- 
molested. 

On  the  following  morning,  being  Sunday,  there  came  a 
great  company  of  peasants  and  handicraftsmen, — notorious 
idlers  about  the  parish, — with  a  petition,  wherein  it  was 
shewn  that  the  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
cashire had  been  long  hindered  of  their  usual  diversions  on 
Sundays  and  other  holydays,  by  the  rigour  of  Puritans, 
Precisians,  and  such  like  folk,  who,  being  enemies  to  all  in- 
nocent and  lawful  mirth,  did  mightily  begrudge,  and  mali- 
ciously restrain  their  use.  These  petitioners,  therefore, 
prayed  his  majesty,  "that  he  would  not  forbid  their  exercis- 
ing of  all  honest  and  lawful  recreation,  such  as  dancing  of 
men  and  women,  archery,  running,  leaping,  and  vaulting  ; 
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nor  prohibit  the  use  of  may-games,  may -poles,  morice-dan- 
cers,  and  other  like  lawful  sports,  so  that  the  same  should 
not  impediment  or  cause  neglect  of  divine  service." 

The  ground  of  this  complaint  was  laid  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  order  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
people,  instituted  a  high  commission  in  the  year  1579. 
The  commissioners  were  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
others.  At  their  sittings,  which  were  held  in  Manchester, 
they  issued  orders  throughout  the  county  against  "  pipers 
and  minstrels  playing,  making  and  frequenting  bear-bait- 
ing and  bull-baiting  on  the  Sabbath-days,  or  upon  any 
other  days  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  also  against 
superstitious  ringing  of  bells,  wakes,  and  common  feasts; 
drunkenness,  gaming,  and  other  vicious  and  unprofitable 
pursuits." 

These  restrictions  the  royal  pedant  thought  incompatible 
with  the  public  weal,  and  graciously  answered  the  peti- 
tioners in  suchwise  that  he  would  have  such  over-righteous 
zealots  rebuked ;  that  it  was  a  misuse  of  their  authority ; 
and  he  would  not  only  grant  the  humble  request  of  his  sub- 
jects, but,  on  that  very  evening,  would  have  a  masque  and 
an  allegory,  with  dancing  and  other  like  diversions,  by  the 
lords  and  other  nobility  there  present. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  "  Book  of  Sports." 
His  majesty,  on  returning  to  the  capital,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion,* stating — 

"  That  in  his  progress  through  Lancashire,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  some  Puritans  and  precise  people,  and 
took  order  that  the  said  unlawful  carriage  should  not  be 

*   Royal  proclamation,  May  21,  1618. 
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used  by  any  of  them  hereafter  in  the  prohibiting  and  un- 
lawfully punishing  his  good  people  for  using  their  lawful 
recreations  and  honest  exercises  upon  Sundays,  after  divine 
service."  "  His  majesty  further  saw  that  his  loyal  subjects 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  did  suffer  in  the  same  kind, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Lancashire ; 
and  he  did,  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom,  publish  a 
declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning  lawful 
sports  to  be  used  on  Sundays  and  festivals."  Published  by 
his  royal  command  in  the  year  1618,  under  the  title  of 
11  The  Book  of  Sports."  The  royal  visit  to  Lancashire 
proved  ultimately  of  more  importance  to  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical establishments  of  the  kingdom  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  either  by  the  king  or  his  subjects.  This 
infamous  "  Book  of  Sports"  formed  the  first  link  in  that 
mysterious  chain  of  events,  ending  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  their  exile  and  expulsion  from  the  throne. 

The  gladsome  tidings  having  been  communicated  to 
the  petitioners,  with  one  accord  they  galloped  off,  shouting 
and  huzzaing,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  peaceable  and 
sober-minded  persons,  and  the  great  dishonour  of  that  holy 
day. 

The  king  attended  divine  service  at  the  chapel,  where 
Dr.  Morton  preached,  commanding  and  exhorting  to  an 
obedience  well  pleasing  to  their  Maker,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
rendered  to  the  vice-regent  of  heaven,  the  high  and  mighty 
and  puissant  James,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth. 
After  this  comfortable  and  gracious  doctrine,  there  was  a 
rush-bearing*  and  a  piping  before  the  king  in  the  great 

*  This  ceremony  was  formerly  used  in  conveying  of  rushes  intended 
to  be  strewed  in  church  upon  the  clay  floors  between  the  benches. 
It  is  now  generally  known  but  as  an  unmeaning  pageant  still  prac- 
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quadrangle.  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  with  the  fool 
and  hobby-horse,  were,  doubtless,  enacted  to  the  jingling  of 
morris-dancers  and  other  profanities. 

These  fooleries  put  the  king  into  such  good-humour  that 
he  was  more  witty  in  his  speech  than  ordinary.  Some  of 
these  sayings  have  been  recorded,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
that  well-known  quibble  which  has  been  the  origin  of  an 
absurd  mistake,  still  current  through  the  county,  respecting 
the  sirloin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  there  by  his 
majesty,  who  found,  such  were  his  knight-making  propensi- 
ties, that  other  subjects  were  exhausted. 

The  occasion,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  was 
thus — Whilst  he  sat  at  meat,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble 
surloin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  cried  out — 

"  Bring  hither  that  surloin,  sirrah,  for  'tis  worthy  of  a 
more  honourable  post,  being,  as  I  may  say,  not  swrloin,  but 
se'rloin,  the  noblest  joint  of  all;"  which  ridiculous  and  des- 
perate pun  raised  the  wisdom  and  reputation  of  England's 
Solomon  to  the  highest. 

Great  was  the  stir  and  preparation  for  the  evening  masque ; 
a  pageant  containing  many  allegories  and  devices  ;  dancing 
and  merry  games,  with  all  other  "lawful  recreations  and 
honest  amusements."  Little  heed  was  given,  we  fear,  to 

tised  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants.  An  immense  banner  of  silk, 
adorned  with  tinsel  and  gay  devices,  precedes  the  rush-cart,  wherein 
rushes  neatly  woven  and  smooth  cut,  are  piled  up  and  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribands,  in  rustic  taste.  The  cart,  thus  laden,  is  drawn  round 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabitants  by  morice-dancers,  who 
perform  an  uncouth  dance,  attended  by  a  man  in  motley  attire,  a  sort  of 
nondescript,  made  up  of  the  ancient  fool  and  Maid  Marian.  This  perso- 
nage jingles  a  horse-collar  hung  with  bells,  which  forms  not  an  unsuitable 
accompaniment  to  the  ceremony. 
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their  Maker's  service  ;  these  vain  follies  running  in  the  heads 
and  occupying  the  attention  even  of  those  who  chose  to 
enter  the  chapel; — but  nearly  all  were  preparing  for  the 
entertainment,  into  which  service  they  entered  heartily,  and 
without  grudge. 

Sir  George  Goring  and  Sir  John  Finett  were  verily  inde- 
fatigable on  the  occasion,  drilling  and  marshalling  men, 
women,  and  children ;  conning  their  lessons,  and  correcting 
the  awkwardly  ridiculous  movements  and  mistakes  of  their 
pupils.  Hobbe  and  the  house-steward  were  foremost  in 
their  parts,  having  important  functions  allotted  to  them ; 
one,  to  grunt  and  howl  in  the  similitude  of  a  huge  bear ;  and 
the  other  to  roar  in  lieu  of  a  lion,  before  the  "  Sower  of 
Beautie"  for  such  was  the  title  or  motto  of  the  pageant. 
Nor  was  Sir  John  lacking  in  due  homage  to  his  mistress  ; 
she  was  appointed  to  enact  "  The  Queen  of  Beautie."  It 
was  after  much  solicitation  that  she  consented,  receiving 
with  great  gravity  and  attention  the  instructions  of  her  ac- 
complished preceptor. 

The  day  was  nigh  spent,  and  the  sun  fast  sinking  on  the 
ocean,  now  waiting  with  a  chariot  of  flame  to  conduct  him 
to  other  skies.  Grace  was  just  finishing  her  toilet,  and  her 
maid  adjusting  the  last  plait  in  her  head-dress,  when  a  low 
and  guarded  knock  announced  a  visitor.  The  door  was 
slightly  opened,  when  a  messenger  threw  in  a  gay  billet  and 
departed.  It  was  superscribed  thus — "  To  the  Fairest, 
These." 

With  a  quickened  pulse  and  a  tremulous  hand  she 
glanced  over  the  page,  elaborately  penned  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Bower  of  Beautie  hath  a  snake  ;  beware  that  he 
come  not  nigh  thee,  for  his  tooth  has  venom,  and  his  tail  a 
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sting.     From  the  mask  with  the  black  visard   and  silver 
mantle.  "  THESE." 

She  had  barely  finished  the  perusal,  when  there  came 
tripping  in  the  page  of  Sir  John  Finett,  carrying  a  sealed 
billet,  redolent  with  costly  perfume.  The  superscription  was 
precisely  similar,  and  nearly  in  the  same  hand — "  To  the 
Fairest,  These." 

She  hastily  broke  open  the  packet. 

"  Beauteous  and  most  matchless  queen  !  jealous  of  thy 
coming,  the  orb  of  day  hasteneth  to  hide  himself  in  Thetis' 
lap.  He  leaveth  thee  our  luminary  in  his  stead,  whose  twin 
stars  shall  so  outmimic  day  that  his  brightness  shall  not  be 
remembered.  Truly  am  I  in  great  heavinesse  and  sorrow, 
seeing  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  the  opening  of  the 
pageant,  by  reason  of  mine  office,  and  my  duty  to  the  king. 
Yet  will  I  not  leave  thee  without  a  protector.  My  trusty 
friend  Weldon  will  enact  your  faithful  knighte.  He  weareth 
a  black  visard  and  mantle  of  spotted  silver,  and  will  accom- 
pany you  to  the  bower,  whence  he  delivereth  the  queene 
and  her  distressed  damsels  out  of  durance.  When  the 
dancing  begins,  expect  me. 

«  THINE." 

Little  space  was  left  for  deliberation.  The  bell  rung  out 
its  signal  for  the  actors  to  arrange  themselves;  hearing 
which,  she  thrust  the  billets  behind  her  stomacher,  and 
hastened  to  the  great  court,  where,  on  a  platform  supported 
by  four  wheels,  was  builded  a  sort  of  hut,  decorated  in  a 
tawdry  and  fanciful  style,  and  ycleped  "The  Bower  of 
Beautie." 

Into  this  bower  the  queen  was  to  be  conducted ;  but  the 
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uproar  and  confusion  were  indescribable ;  strange  and  antic 
figures  hurrying  to  and  fro,  seeking  their  companions,  and 
crying  out  lustily  for  their  places.  Sir  John  Finett  and  Sir 
George  Goring  fulfilled  the  office  of  whippers-in,  attempt- 
ing to  establish  order  out  of  these  undisciplined  ele- 
ments. Grace  drew  back ;  but  suddenly  there  came  forth  an 
armed  knight  from  the  bower  wearing  a  black  visor  and  a 
mantle  of  spotted  silver,  courteously  beseeching  her  that  she 
would  accompany  him  to  her  station.  A  great  curtain  of 
figured  arras  hung  in  front,  concealing  the  interior,  where 
the  queen  and  her  maidens  were  supposed  to  be  held  captive. 
Grace  stepped  into  this  temporary  confinement,  in  which  were 
four  other  ladies  masked,  who  graciously  saluted  their  queen. 
The  black-faced  visor  having  seated  himself,  the  arras  was 
again  let  down ;  when  several  men,  bedizened  with  ribands 
and  nosegays,  wheeled  off  the  vehicle  to  its  destination  on 
the  green. 

The  bower  was  garnished  with  roses,  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
and  odoriferous  herbs.  Garlands  of  artificial  flowers  were 
interspersed ;  likewise  imitations  in  satin,  silk,  and  gold,  of 
various  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits,  not  to  be  found  in  those 
parts.  All  this  had  been  accomplished  with  great  pains  by 
the  ladies  of  the  queen's  mimic  court,  Sir  John  Finett  super- 
intending "  The  Bower  of  Beautie"  as  his  peculiar  province. 
To  Sir  George  Goring  were  allotted  the  bears,  satyrs,  imps, 
angels,  gods,  and  other  like  rabble,  who  were  taught  with 
much  labour  and  difficulty,  in  so  short  a  space,  their  several 
parts. 

Sir  John  Finett  had  received  a  mandate  to  be  near  the 
king  during  the  acts,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  their 
several  uses  and  designs,  Buckingham  having  signified  his 
wish  to  sport  a  mask  on  the  occasion ;  Sir  John,  therefore, 
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much  to  his  regret,  was  thereby  debarred  from  approaching 
his  mistress. 

The  king's  coming  was  announced  by  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  a  loud  bray  from  the  delighted  multitude,  who 
sent  up  a  shout  that  shook  the  very  foundations. 

Under  a  pavilion  of  crimson  cloth,  decked  with  fringes 
and  valences  of  gold,  walked  forth  the  monarch.  He  leaned 
familiarly  on  the  arm  of  his  host,  who,  together  with  Sir 
John  Finett,  was  in  immediate  attendance.  After  the  king's 
train  had  passed,  came  a  troop  of  morris- dancers,  and  the 
hobby-horse,  who  frolicked  in  a  most  ungainly  fashion  round 
the  Bower  of  Beautie,  kissing  hands,  and  making  many  salu- 
tations towards  their  enthralled  queen.  Next  came  out  a 
bear  and  a  lion,  accompanied  by  a  thing  intended  to  repre- 
sent an  ape,  whose  office  it  was  to  torment  these  grave  ani- 
mals with  his  tricks.  But  so  encumbered  were  they  in  their 
disguise — a  heavy  covering  of  bucks'  skins  and  long  wool — 
that  they  had  much  ado  to  keep  on  their  clothes,  while 
attempting  to  resent  the  indignities  they  endured. 

"  Hang  thee,  Will — keep  thy  paws  off  my  tail,"  said  lion  : 
"  dost'  not  see  I  shall  be  uncovered  before  the  king?" 

"  I'll  baste  thine  hide,"  said  bear,  "  if  thou  meddlest  any 
more  with  mine." 

The  ape  had  settled  himself  on  the  back  of  this  august- 
looking  animal,  whence  he  was  suddenly  dislodged,  much  to 
the  delight  and  entertainment  of  the  king,  who  laughed 
heartily  at  his  disaster.  The  ravenous  animals  were  on  their 
way  to  the  bower,  there  to  watch  for  the  captives,  making 
great  demonstrations  all  the  while  of  their  blood-thirsty 
intent. 

Bear  and  lion  accordingly  squatted  down  before  it,  making 
as  though  they  would  gladly  have  been  at  supper  on  the  fair 
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carcasses  within.  Anon  comes  a  mighty  magician,  with  a 
long  beard  and  a  wand  of  some  ells  in  extent,  purposing  to 
deliver  the  captives ;  but  the  beasts  rushed  upon  him,  and, 
in  a  trice,  brought  him  to  the  ground.  At  this  juncture  the 
Silver  knight — shewing  thereby  the  superiority  of  true  valour 
over  false  gramarye — should  have  issued  from  the  bower, 
rescued  the  magician,  and  slain  the  beasts ;  opening  a  way  for 
these  imprisoned  damsels,  who  were  to  come  forth  dancing, 
and  representing  a  fair  masque  before  the  king;  but  the 
magician  remained  unrescued,  while  bear  and  lion  lay  growl- 
ing for  a  long  space,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  They 
looked  about  wistfully,  unable  to  feast  on  their  prostrate 
victim.  At  last,  finding  no  change  in  the  posture  of  affairs, 
they  fairly  stood  erect,  much  to  the  marvel  and  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  running  off  on  their  hind  legs  amid  the 
shouts  and  derision  of  the  assembly. 

Sir  John,  apprehending  some  mistake,  left  the  king  for  a 
moment  to  see  how  matters  stood ;  but  Goring  had  lifted  up 
the  arras,  and,  lo  !  the  knight  with  the  black  visor  and  mantle 
of  silver  was  not  there,  neither  was  the  Queen  of  Beauty  in 
her  bower.  The  four  disconsolate  maidens  still  sat  waiting 
for  their  cue,  and  expecting  release.  This  was  an  unlooked- 
for  disaster.  The  pageant  was  at  a  stand.  On  inquiry,  the 
maidens  told  how  that  the  gallant  knight  and  the  peerless 
queen  had  departed  before  the  king's  arrival,  saying  they 
would  return  anon. 

Sir  John  was  bewildered  and  alarmed.  The  Silver  knight 
being  trusty,  no  suspicion  crossed  him  from  that  source ;  yet 
was  their  absence  wholly  unaccountable.  The  king,  seeing 
some  mistake  in  the  unravelling  or  conception  of  the  plot, 
good-naturedly  commanded  the  minstrels  to  strike  up  a 
favourite  tune  ;  at  the  hearing  of  which  a  number  of  masks 
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immediately  mustered  to  begin  dancing  in  the  soft  and  dewy 
twilight.  Amongst  the  rest  came  in  Buckingham,  negli- 
gently attired,  and  without  his  visor. 

"  I  thought  thee  hidden  amongst  the  maskers,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Ay,  my  liege,  a  short  space ;  but  the  night  is  hot,  and 
I  am  something  distempered  and  weary  in  this  turmoil." 

Buckingham  looked  flushed  and  agitated  ;  his  manner  un- 
usually disturbed.  It  was  not  unobserved  by  the  king,  who 
attributed  the  change  to  illness. 

"  Thou  shalt  continue  about  our  person,"  said  the  mo- 
narch. "  Jack,  see  to  the  sports  :  the  pageant  hath  suffered 
greatly  from  thine  absence.  I  do  fear  me  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  hath  played  thee  false." 

Buckingham  took  his  usual  station  by  the  king ;  and  Sir 
John  Finett,  in  great  dolour,  went  forth  in  search  of  his 
mistress.  He  questioned  the  guests  diligently,  but  could 
gain  no  further  tidings,  save  that  she  had  been  seen  by  many, 
in  company  with  the  Silver  knight.  Every  minute  added  to 
his  uneasiness ;  thoughts  of  a  wild  and  terrible  import 
haunted  him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  off  these  intruders ; 
they  came  like  shadows,  horrible  and  indistinct.  His  natu- 
rally sensitive  and  sanguine  temperament,  as  prone  to  the 
anticipation  of  evil  as  of  delight,  was  a  curse,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. Departed  hopes  may  fling  a  deeper  shadow  even  on 
the  brow  of  misery  !  and  rayless  was  the  night  which  visited 
his.  spirit.  It  was  now  too  evident — for  he  was  no  novice  in 
the  science — that  his  admiration  had  awakened  one  dormant, 
but  hallowed  affection,  long  lulled  in  the  soft  lap  of  plea- 
sure. The  maiden,  with  whom  it  was  his  sole  aim  to  pass  a 
few  hours  of  pleasantry  and  amusement,  had  enthralled  him 
by  so  sudden  a  spell,  that  he  was  more  than  half  inclined  to 
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believe  in  the  boasted  skill  and  exploits  of  the  sex  which  has 
rendered  Lancashire  so  famous.  Her  unaccountable  ab- 
sence impressed  itself  strangely  upon  his  thoughts.  He 
was  in  love  !  and,  though  writhing  at  the  discovery,  would 
have  given  worlds  just  then  to  have  proclaimed  it  at  his 
mistress's  feet. 

Scarcely  conscious  how  the  night  wore  on,  he  was  obliged 
to  act  his  part.  Supper  being  announced,  he  took  his  station 
where  he  could  see  the  guests  unmask  as  they  entered  to 
the  banquet. 

The  tables  were  nearly  filled,  but  the  Silver  knight  and 
his  fair  lady  were  still  absent.  "  Grace  Gerard  is  doubtless 
in  her  own  chamber,"  was  the  host's  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
Sir  John  :  she  had  craved  excuse  from  some  slight  indispo- 
sition. But  this  did  not  satisfy  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ;  he  suspected  her  chamber  would  be  found  un- 
occupied ;  his  heart  felt  wasted  and  desolate ;  it  was  as  if 
the  whole  fair  face  of  nature  were  blotted  out,  the  light  being 
gone  which  rendered  it  visible. 

"  What,  ho  !"  said  the  king,  "  bring  my  Sienna  knight 
a  cup  of  hot  sack  and  a  merry-thought,  for  he  seems 
melancholic  and  watchful  —  a  wary  eye,  but  a  silent 
tongue.  Sir  John,  are  your  wits  a  wool-gathering  with  your 
queen  ?" 

"  I  am  in  my  widowhood,  most  gracious  prince,  my  queen 
having  departed." 

"  More  fool  thou,  to  fling  thy  heart  after  thy  wits.  Come, 
honest  Jack,  we'll  have  some  minstrelsy  after  the  feast — a 
merry  troll  and  a  short  one." 

Sir  John  was  well  skilled  in  handling  the  lute  and  rebeck. 
He  had  been  early  trained  to  their  use ;  and  many  a  kind 
glance  and  tender  word  he  had  won  thereby. 
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The  feast  was  over,  and  those  hushed  halls  thrilled  to  the 
following  ditty : — 

i. 

"  They  bade  me  sing,  they  bade  me  smile, 

They  bade  my  heart  be  gay  ; 
They  call'd  my  spirit  forth,  to  while 

The  laughing  hours  away. 
I've  sung,  I've  smiled  :  where'er  my  path, 

Mirth's  dazzling  meteors  shine  ; 
All  hearts  have  own'd  its  magic  power, 

And  all  are  glad  but  mine. 

ii. 
"  I've  soothed  the  darkest  surge  of  woe, 

And  many  a  bosom  bless'd  ; 
Forbade  the  sufferer's  tear  to  flow, 

And  brought  the  weary  rest : 
I've  pour'd  upon  the  bleeding  heart 

The  balm  of  hope — the  shrine 
Where  holier,  happier  thoughts  shall  dwell ; — 
But  who  shall  gladden  mine  ? 

in. 
"  Forgive  ;  'tis  but  one  short  complaint, 

One  pang  I  would  reveal : 
The  wretch  upon  the  torturing  rack 

Is  not  forbid  to  feel ! 
Then  laugh, — let  merry  hearts  to-night 

Their  brightest  wreaths  entwine : 

The  flowers  that  bloom  on  every  breast 

Will,  withering,  fade  on  mine!"* 

Many  were  the  bright  eyes  glittering  on  him  through  their- 
silken  lashes ;  but  Sir  John  looked  downward — diligently 
noting  something  extraordinary  in  the  disposition  of  his 
shoe-roses,  or  the  tie  of  his  garter. 

*  See  note  at  the  end.  My  friend,  Charles  Smith,  has  set  this  ballad 
to  music  in  his  happiest  style. — J.  R. 
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"  One  raven  will  set  another  croaking/'  said  Sir  George. 

"  That  we  may  escape  a  concert  so  detestable/'  cried  out 
Buckingham,  "  let  Sir  John  Finett  follow  me,  and  we  will 
reel  with  our  fair  dames  until  cares  whirl  off  like  sling- 
stones." 

"And  may  he  that  tires  first,  fiddle  the  witches' jig,"  said 
the  sapient  king. 

A  burst  of  harsh  music  followed,  and  Sir  John's  feebly- 
tinkling  strings  were  thrown  aside.  Never  had  he  wished 
so  anxiously  for  one  short  hour  of  quietness ;  and  right  fain 
he  was  when  the  king  retired  to  his  chamber.  His  duties 
for  that  day  were  over,  and  he  strolled  out  from  the  hot  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  into  a  calm,  quiet  moonlight.  The 
cool  breeze  came  like  a  healing  balm  upon  his  spirit,  the  soft 
dew  fell  upon  his  cheek ;  but  the  fire  in  his  veins  burnt 
fiercely.  His  mistress's  form,  her  face,  the  sweet  influence 
of  her  smile,  were  fixed  indelibly  on  his  heart.  Away  from 
the  bustle  and  cares  of  office — which,  like  waves  on  the  sur- 
face, for  awhile  effaced  their  image — the  whole  beauteous 
impression  was  revealed  before  him  in  all  its  loveliness  and 
truth.  His  heart  bounded  at  the  thought :  it  was  but  for  a 
moment.  Again  he  stood,  hopeless  and  desolate,  gazing 
upon  the  soft  mist-wreath  in  the  valley,  as  though  expecting 
it  would  render  up  the  form  of  his  beloved. 

Suddenly  the  short,  swift  steps  of  a  steed  were  heard  hur- 
rying up  the  avenue.  A  horseman  approached  the  gateway; 
it  was  his  friend,  the  soi-disant  knight  of  the  Silver  mantle. 

"  How  now,  Weldon  I*  whither  have  thy  unlucky  familiars 

*  This  person  is  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  a  curious  satire,  Harl.  MSS. 
5191,  called,  a  Description  of  Scotland.  Weldon's  name  is  not  attached 
to  it  in  the  MS.,  but  it  is  duly  ascribed  to  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  description  of  Holyrood  chapel,  in  the  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland." 
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carried  thee?  Hastthou  bestridden  the  enchanted  horse,  or 
wert  thou  bidden  to  a  witch-feast  ?" 

"  I  have  been  to  Myerscough  with  your  message, — and 
the  pains  I  have  had  for  my  labour !" 

"  My  message  !  "  said  Sir  John,  with  amazement ;  te  I  sent 
thee  none  other  errand  than  to  guard  the  lady,  whom  thou 
hast  either  made  away  with,  or  she  hath  slipped  from  thine 
hold." 

"  You  are  pleasant,  Sir  John  ;  your  tricks  are  well  enough 
in  court  hours.  Come,  be  serious  ;  and  tell  me  thou  hast 
had  a  fool's  errand  out  of  me." 

"  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  Weldon,  I  do 
vouch,  as  my  head  shall  swing  safely  on  its  pivot.  But  who 
gave  thee  a  message,  and  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  our  fair  hostess  at  Myerscough.  Thy  page  thrust  a 
scrap  of  writing  into  my  hand  after  prayers.  The  request 
was,  that  I  should  see  the  accompanying  billet  safely  de- 
livered, and  with  mine  own  hand,  without  loss  of  time.  It 
was  one  of  your  curiously-folded,  fantastic  love-billets,  as 
I  thought.  Knowing  I  could  well  be  spared  hence,  I 
immediately  took  horse,  and  came  in  a  bath  of  foam  to 
the  lady;  who,  on  opening  her  pretty  token,  drew  herself 
erect  with  great  majesty.  '  Tell  Sir  John  Finett,'  said  she, 
1  that  when  he  next  sends  thee  forth  on  his  fooleries,  to 
choose  another  butt ;  to  shoot  his  arrows  where  they  will 
stick,  or  his  goose-feathers  may  fly  back  again." 

Horror  almost  deprived  Sir  John  of  utterance.  That  some 

Sir  Anthony  Weldon  accompanied  the  king  into  Scotland ;  but  that  he 
came  back  with  him  is  not  so  certain,  one  of  his  letters  saying  he  should 
return  by  sea.  By  this,  however,  may  be  understood  his  return  to  the 
court  at  Edinburgh ;  having  had  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  friends  in 
London. 

K3 
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foul  play  had  been  meditated,  and  in  all  probability  accom- 
plished, was  but  too  plain  ;  but  how,  or  by  whom,  was  in- 
scrutable as  ever. 

The  page  was  straitly  questioned  ;  but  he  merely  said 
his  message  was  given  him  by  some  person  he  did  not  re- 
cognise in  the  crowd  at  the  chapel  doors,  who  requested 
that  he  would  seek  Weldon  forthwith,  and  deliver  him  the 
papers  from  his  master.  What  course  to  adopt,  or  where  to 
begin  their  search,  were  questions  alike  embarrassing  and 
impossible  to  answer.  In  the  end,  they  determined  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  king  on  the  morrow. 

It  may  be  needful  to  go  back  a  short  space  to  u  The 
Bower  of  Beautie,"  wherein  the  knight  of  the  Silver  mantle, 
having  safely  ensconced  himself,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
the  arras  was  let  down ;  after  which,  being  wheeled  away  to 
their  destination,  they  were  to  await  for  the  commencement 
of  the  masque.  But  the  Silver  knight,  lifting  up  the  cur- 
tain, observed  they  were  much  too  early  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  courteously  entreated  the  lady  that  she  would 
alight.  The  evening  was  hot,  and  the  bower  close  and  op- 
pressive. An  hour  might  in  all  probability  elapse  ere  their 
presence  would  be  required.  Grace,  trusting  to  her  com- 
panion, quitted  the  car,  strolling  out  amongst  the  masks. 
Gradually  they  left  the  main  crowd,  unconsciously  approach- 
ing the  steep  brow  of  the  hill,  where,  looking  towards  the 
east,  they  beheld  the  broad  red  moon  swinging  out  from  the 
blue  horizon.  The  loud  hum  of  the  revellers  came  softly 
and  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  It  was  an  hour  of  quietness  and 
delight — a  few  hasty,  happy  moments  snatched  from  these 
gaudy  hours,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  life.  Would 
that  Sir  John  had  been  here  in  lieu  of  his  friend !  thought 
Grace.  No,  she  did  not  think  so  ;  but  she  felt  as  though 
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such  a  thought  might  have  been  nursed  into  being  with 
little  effort.  They  were  now  stealing  down  the  hill,  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Orr  leaping  and  bubbling  below  them. 

"  We  must  return,"  said  the  maiden,  looking  up,  alarmed 
at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  cut  off  from  all 
connexion  and  intercourse  with  their  companions.  Her 
attendant  was  a  perfect  stranger,  except  in  name ;  and  though 
counselled  to  rely  implicitly  on  his  care  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  himself,  she  felt  her  situation  embarrassing  and 
unpleasant. 

"  And  why  must  we  return?"  said  the  mask.  The  tone 
startled  her  ;  its  expression  was  now  soft  and  beseeching,  as 
though  he  had  before  spoken  in  a  masked  voice. 

"  Why  !"  said  she,  looking  as  though  she  would  have 
pierced  through  his  disguise. 

"  Nay,  whet  not  thy  glance  so  keenly.  I  am  not  what  I 
seem  ;  and  yet  am  not  unseemly/* 

"  Your  jests  had  been  better  timed  had  they  taken  a  fitter 
season.  I  must  hence." 

"  Go  not,  my  beauteous  queen,"  said  the  stranger,  taking 
her  hand,  which  she  dashed  from  her  with  indignation  and 
alarm.  She  was  darting  up  the  crag  ;  but  again  he  detained 
her. 

"  I  will  worship  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  my  star — the  axle  of 
my  thoughts.  All — " 

"  Unhand  me,  sir,  or  I'll  call  those  who  have  the  power 
to  punish,  as  well  as  to  humble  presumption  I" 

"  Whom  wilt  thou  call,  my  pretty  lamb?  The  wolf? 
The  snake  is  scotched  in  the  bower,  and  I  but  beseech  thy 
gratitude.  How  that  look  of  scorn  becomes  thee !  Pout 
not  so,  my  queen,  or  thou  wilt  indeed  make  an  excuse  for 
my  rudeness." 
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'«  How  !  again  this  insult !  Begone,  or  thou  shalt  rue  that 
ever  thought  escaped  thy  tongue.  I'll  report  thee  to  thy 
betters." 

"  My  betters  !  and  who  be  they,  maiden  ?  Thou  knowest 
me  not,  perdie.  Hath  not  Sir  John  Finett  shorn  his  love- 
locks and  eschewed  thy  service,  after  leaving  thy  bower  the 
other  night  ?" 

This  taunt  roused  her  indignation  ;  her  bosom  swelled  at 
the  rebuke. 

Still  he  retained  her  hand ;  with  the  other  she  clung  to 
a  withered  tree,  whose  roots  held  insecurely  by  the  rock. 
Making  another  effort,  she  sprung  from  his  grasp ;  but  the 
tree  was  rent  from  its  hold,  and  she  fell  with  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  Ere  the  Silver  knight  could  interpose,  a 
faint  shriek  announced  her  descent ;  a  swift  crash  was  heard 
amongst  the  boughs  and  underwood — a  groan,  and  a  re- 
bound. He  saw  her  disappear  behind  a  crag.  Then  came 
one  thrilling  moment  of  terror,  one  brief  pause  in  that  death- 
like stillness,  and  a  heavy  plunge  was  heard  in  the  gulf 
below  !  He  listened — his  perceptions  grew  more  acute — 
eye  and  ear  so  painfully  susceptible,  and  their  sensibility  so 
keen,  that  the  mind  scarcely  distinguished  its  own  reactions 
from  realities,  from  outward  impressions  on  the  sense.  He 
thought  he  heard  the  gurgle  and  the  death-throe  ;  then  the 
pale  face  of  the  maiden  seemed  to  spring  out  from  the  abyss. 
He  rushed  down  the  precipice.  Entangled  in  the  copse- 
wood  and  bushes,  some  time  elapsed  ere  he  gained  the  nar- 
row path.  He  soon  found,  as  in  most  other  situations,  the 
shortest  road  the  longest — that  the  beaten  track  would  have 
brought  him  quicker  to  his  destination ;  but  these  nice  cal- 
culations were  forgotten.  All  pranked  out  and  bedizened  as 
he  was,  the  puissant  knight  plunged  into  the  gulf;  but  his 
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exertions  were  fruitless,  and  he  gave  up  the  search.  His 
love  for  the  maiden  living  and  breathing  did  not  prompt  him 
to  drown  himself  for  her  corpse.  With  hasty  steps  he  re- 
gained the  Tower,  where  he  doffed  his  dripping  garments 
unobserved. 

Sir  John  Finett,  by  advice  from  his  friend  Weldon,  de- 
termined on  acquainting  their  host  with  the  lady's  disap- 
pearance. They  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Buckingham 
was  the  contriver  of  this  daring  outrage ;  though  from  his 
great  power,  influence,  and  audacity,  they  had  everything 
to  fear,  and  but  little  to  hope,  from  the  result ;  yet  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  the  attempt. 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton  and  several 
of  the  guests  were  still  making  merry  after  the  feast.  Call- 
ing him  aside,  they  communicated  the  dismal  tidings. 

"  Grace  Gerard  a  missing,  say  ye  ?" 

lt  'Tis  even  so/'  said  Sir  John  ;  "  we  have  yet  110  clue  to 
the  search ;  but  this  night  shall  not  pass  without  the  at- 
tempt. In  the  morning,  we  will  to  the  king  with  our  com- 
plaint." 

"  Boy,"  said  the  baronet  to  his  little  henchman,  "  go  to 
the  woman's  suite,  and  rouse  Grace  Gerard's  maid." 

"  The  woman  was  in  the  kitchen  some  half  hour  agone, 
conveying  her  mistress  a  warm  draught,  or  some  such 
puling  diet,"  said  the  page. 

"  Haste,"  cried  Sir  John,  impatiently,  marvelling  at  this 
unexpected  intelligence ;  lt  the  lad  is  blinded  by  some  misap- 
prehension. I'll  forfeit  my  best  jewel  she  is  not  in  her 
chamber.  This  interlude  works  i'  the  plot — part  of  the 
trickery  now  enacting." 

But  the  page  made  a  quick  return. 

"  What  news  ?"  said  Finett. 
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"  The  lady  is  gone  to  rest ;  something  discomposed 
though,  and  out  of  spirits.  So  says  her  maiden,  whom  I 
would  have  questioned  more  straitly,  but  she  rebuked  me 
sharply  for  my  impertinence." 

"  Pray  you  send  and  question  her,"  said  Sir  John. 

"  Nay,"  returned  Sir  Gilbert,  smiling ;  "  I'll  be  bound 
the  lady  is  safe ;  and  her  maiden  has  other  guess-matters  to 
look  to  than  letting  out  the  secrets  of  her  mistress's  cham- 
ber." 

They  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied,  or  rather  unsatisfied, 
with  this  answer.  But  the  mystery  was  more  and  more  in- 
explicable. Either  some  laughable  mistake,  or  some  deep- 
laid  villany  was  intended.  Sir  John  dared  not  pursue  the 
subject  to  this  extremity.  He  felt  assured  of  her  purity 
and  honour;  her  manners,  so  confiding  and  unsuspicious, 
shewed  a  heart  unacquainted  with  guile. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  Sir  John  arose,  feverish  and  un- 
refreshed.  He  threw  open  the  window  of  his  chamber, 
which  looked  into  the  court-yard.  Near  the  side  postern  stood 
a  grey  palfrey,  caparisoned  for  a  lady's  use,  and  impatiently 
awaiting  its  burden.  The  hour  was  too  early  for  morning 
rambles,  but  the  beast  was  evidently  equipped  for  a  journey. 
Two  other  steeds  were  now  led  forth,  as  if  for  the  at- 
tendants. He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Grace  Gerard's  maid, 
who  seemed  by  her  dress  to  be  of  the  party  whose  move- 
ments he  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain.  Suspecting  this 
sudden  departure  was  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  without 
his  observance,  he  hurried  towards  the  stairs,  when,  just 
entering  the  corridor,  he  met  Grace  Gerard.  She  was  evi- 
dently confused  at  his  appearance.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  her  spirit  grappled  with  the  occasion,  and  she  replied 
firmly  and  with  becoming  dignity  to  his  questions. 
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"  Whither  away,  our  beauteous  Queen  ?"  said  he,  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground.  <c  Are  you  bound  for  some  isle  of 
the  Western  Ind,  getting  the  start  of  Phoebus  in  his  nightly 
race  to  those  gem-bearing  climes  ?  Methinks  the  sun  is  de- 
parting from  us,  though  but  just  risen." 

"  'Tis  my  purpose  to  depart,  Sir  John.  This  clime  is  too 
bright,  and  its  beams  too  fervid,  for  a  lady's  eye." 

"  One  word  in  sober  speech.     Wherefore  ? 

"  I  know  your  question,  Sir  John.  Time  hastens,  and  I 
reply.  Your  knight  of  the  Silver  mantle  I  proclaim  a  re- 
creant, as  treacherous  as  he  is  base.  Sir  John,  for  my — no, 
for  your  own  sake — " 

"  Another  stole  into  his  place,"  said  he,  interrupting  her 
with  great  eagerness.  "  A  base-born  changeling  I  Some 
villain,  who  under  this  disguise  abused  our  honourable  in- 
tent. But  say,  peerless  princess,  to  whose  prowess  we  owe 
your  rescue  ?" 

"  'Tis  my  first  venture  into  the  unhallowed  limits  of  your 
licentious  court ;  and,  through  the  grace  that  hath  preserved 
me  harmless,  I  here  resolve  it  shall  be  my  last.  By  your  in- 
structions, Sir  John,  I  relied  implicitly  on  the  protection  of 
your  friend.  He  would  fain  have  abused  his  trust ;  but  I 
escaped  from  the  offered  insult.  Struggling  to  free  my 
hand  from  his  grasp,  by  yonder  hill-side,  I  lost  my  footing. 
I  feel  down  the  steep  unhurt.  Fear  lent  me  unwonted 
strength,  and  I  escaped  unseen  round  the  narrow  pathway. 
My  discourteous  knight  thought,  doubtless,  I  had  tumbled 
into  the  abyss ;  for  the  night-mist  hung  below,  and  I  heard 
a  huge  fragment  of  rock,  loosened  in  my  descent,  plunge 
into  the  water.  Now,  hear  me :  my  resolve  is  taken,  and 
no  earthly  influence  or  persuasion  shall  stay  me.  I  was  be- 
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wildered,  yet  flattered  by  your  follies :  foolish  and  thought- 
less enough  to  frolic  and  flutter  on  the  very  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice. I  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering  but  dangerous  ex- 
citement. Conscience  spoke,  but  I  durst  not  listen.  My 
course  of  life  hitherto  has  been  through  scenes  of  gentleness 
and  peace,  and  I  could  not  look  on  your  bustle  and  dissi- 
pation without  alarm ;  yet  was  I  persuaded  to  mingle  in 
your  sports  yesterday — that  day  hallowed  by  the  last  fiat  of 
its  Creator,  wherein  the  soul,  freed  awhile  from  the  cares  of 
earth,  may  prostrate  itself  in  homage  before  Him  who  said, 
'  It  is  mine  !'  Justly  punished  for  trifling  with  my  better 
thoughts,  my  escape  shall  not  be  without  its  acknowledg- 
ment." 

Sir  John  was  silent.  She  stood  before  him  like  some 
purer,  brighter  thing  than  could  be  deemed  akin  to  this  pol- 
luted earth. 

"  Those  siren  waves  were  bearing  me  on  to  the  gulf, 
where — "  She  paused  a  moment,  shuddering  at  the  dark 
retrospect  of  the  past.  "  Where  all  your  pomp  and  pageantry 
will  be  overwhelmed,  and  yourselves,  for  ever,  in  the  same 
irretrievable  ruin  !" 

Sir  John  looked  uneasy,  and  his  eye  wandered,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  object  wherewith  to  throw  off  these  gloomy 
anticipations.  The  maiden  again  spoke — 

"  It  seemed  as  though  a  veil,  invisible  heretofore,  were 
suddenly  undrawn.  The  glory  and  the  baseness,  the 
splendour  and  the  pollution,  were  at  once  revealed.  The 
nand  unseen  had  drawn  it  aside.  I  would  now  shun,  I  hope 
for  ever,  these  paths  of  folly  ;  and  I  bid  farewell  to  your 
pleasures  without  a  murmur  or  a  regret." 

Sir  John,  courtier  though  he  was,   ardently  and  willingly 
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rendering  homage  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure  and  dissipation, 
was  awe-struck.  Conscience  echoed  a  fearful  response ; 
and  he  shrunk  before  the  reproof  he  could  not  shun. 

"  Without  regret  I"  said  he,  faltering  and  abashed.  "  I 
had  hoped — perhaps  wished, — but  it  was  too  presumptuous. 
My  purest  thoughts  would  have  sullied  so  pure  a  shrine." 

"  Stay,  Sir  Jolwi ;  though  the  confession  be  humbling  to  a 
maiden's  pride,  yet  my  heart  tells  me  'tis  the  last  time  we 
meet ;  and  it  is  the  only  acknowledgment, — I  render  it  to 
your  honesty  and  good  faith."  Her  voice  grew  hesitating 
and  tremulous.  "  There  was  a  tendril  twining  about  my 
heart;  but  it  is  wrung  off,  and  I  am  again — alone  !" 

Her  heart  was  full,  and  her  whole  frame  convulsed  by 
some  overpowering  emotion.  An  adieu  died  upon  her  lips ; 
but  she  resolutely  refused  any  further  parley.  Hasten- 
ing  to  the  court-yard,  she  mounted  her  little  white  palfrey, 
and  quitted  for  ever  those  fascinating  and  dangerous  allure- 
ments, which,  having  once  felt,  few  have  had  the  power  to 
withstand. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that,  amid  the  gaieties  and  splen- 
dours by  which  the  lover  was  enthralled,  the  recollection  of 
Grace  Gerard  sometimes  mingled  in  the  revelries  of  this 
votary  of  pleasure.  It  often  came  as  a  warning  and  a 
rebuke.  By  degrees  the  impression  grew  less  powerful ; 
each  succeeding  wave  from  the  ever-tossing  ocean  left  the 
traces  less  distinct,  until  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  dull 
tide  of  oblivion. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BALLAD,  p.  199. 

The  music  to  these  words  is  traditionary,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. It  is  one  of  the  many  wild  and  characteristic  melodies  floating 
about,  perhaps  unappropriated,  on  the  popular  breath,  varied  indefinitely 
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according  to  the  humour  of  the  performer.  The  author  has  listened  to 
several  of  these  ditties  :  some  of  them  he  thinks  peculiar  to  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  They  are  generally  sung  by  the  labouring  classes, 
and  would,  in  many  cases,  defy  any  attempt  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
being  apparently  founded  upon  a  ratio  of  tones  and  semitones  at  variance 
with  our  diatonic  scale.  From  this  we  might  almost  be  led  to  imagine 
some  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  ancients  had  different  scales  peculiar  to 
their  different  moods ;  a  theory  which,  however  impossible  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, is  not  without  its  advocates,  who  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to 
find  here  some  slight  confirmation  of  their  opinions.  Yet  in  these  songs 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  minor  key  may  generally  be  detected, 
which,  from  its  being  imperfect,  and  probably  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of 
these  rustic  melodists,  may  give  a  colour  to  the  notion  of  a  change  in  the 
scale. 

The  great  antiquity  of  these  melodies  is  unquestionable,  and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  them  back  through  remote  ages,  perhaps 
to  the  Jewish  temple  and  the  tent  of  the  patriarchs.  The  author  has 
found  in  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  music,  sounds  which, 
since  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
temple,  606  B.C.,  and  in  consequence  of  musical  instruments  being  after- 
wards forbidden,  they  have  clung  to  with  increased  tenacity,  preserving 
their  ancient  melodies,  and  bequeathing  them  by  memory  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another  with  the  same  jealous  care  that  a  miser  would  his  trea- 
sure, and  as  the  last  melancholy  relics  of  a  "  kingdom  passed  away." 

Algarotti  says,  "  Those  airs  alone  remain  for  ever  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  the  public,  that  paint  images  to  the  mind,  or  express  the  pas- 
sions, and  are  for  that  reason  called  the  speaking  airs,  because  more  conge- 
nial to  nature,  which  can  never  be  justly  imitated  but  by  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, that  will  always  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  most  laboured 
refinement  of  art." 


THE 
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THE  term  witchcraft,  says  the  historian  of  Whalley,  is  now 
"  transferred  to  a  gentler  species  of  fascination,  which  my 
fair  countrywomen  still  continue  to  exert  in  full  force,  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  the  county  magistrates,  or  even  of 
the  king  in  council." 

Far  different  was  the  application  in  days  of  old.  The 
common  parish  witch  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  as  an  old  woman  "  with  a  wrinkled  face,  a  furred 
brow,  a  hairy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth,  a  squint  eye,  a  squeaking 
voice,  or  a  scolding  tongue ;  having  a  rugged  coat  on  her 
back,  a  skull-cap  on  her  head,  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  a 
dog  or  cat  by  her  side."  Such  was  the  witch  of  real  life 
when  this  superstition  was  so  prevalent  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  even  throughout  England.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  to  the  concluding  part 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  it  may  be  considered  as 
having  attained  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  "  Witchcraft 
and  kingcraft  both  came  in  with  the  Stuarts  and  went  out 
with  them."  It  was  as  if  his  infernal  majesty  had  taken  a 
lesson  from  his  sacred  majesty,  and  issued  a  Book  of  Sports 
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for  his  loyal  subjects.  "  The  Revolution  put  to  rights  the 
faith  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  constitution." — "  The  laws 
were  more  liberally  interpreted  and  rationally  administered. 
The  trade  of  witch-finding  ceased  to  be  reputable  or  profit- 
able;" and  that  silly  compilation,  the  "Demonology"  of 
James,  which,  with  the  severe  laws  enacted  against  witch- 
craft by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth,  had  conjured 
up  more  witches  and  familiars  than  they  could  quell,  was 
consigned  to  the  book-worm  and  the  dust.  It  is  said  in  the 
Arabian  tales,  that  Solomon  sent  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
the  demons  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  packed  them  up 
in  a  brazen  vessel,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  James, 
"our  English  Solomon,"  "imported  by  his  book  all  that 
were  flying  about  Europe,  to  plague  the  country,  which  was 
sufficiently  plagued  already  in  such  a  sovereign."  This 
sapient  ruler,  who,  it  is  said,  taught  divinity  like  a  king, 
and  made  laws  like  a  priest,"  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
made  it  felony  to  suckle  imps,  &c.  This  statute,  .which 
was  repealed  March  24,  1736,  describes  offences  declared 
felonious,  thus : — 

"  One  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocation 
or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  or  consult, 
covenant  with,  entertain  or  employ,  feed  or  reward,  any 
evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose ;  or 
take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  his,  her,  or 
their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth  ; 
or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other  part  of  any  dead  person  to  be 
employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment;  or  shall  practise  or  exercise  any 
witchcraft,  &c.,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed, 
wasted,  consumed,  \pined,  or  lamed  in  his  or  her  body, 
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or  any  part  thereof:  such  offenders,  duly  and  lawfully 
convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  death." 

As  might  be  expected,  witchcraft  so  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  these  denunciations,  that,  "in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  following  the  passing  of  this  act,  besides  a  great 
number  of  single  indictments  and  executions,  fifteen  were 
brought  to  trial -at  Lancaster  in  1612,  and  twelve  con- 
demned; in  1622,  six  were  tried  at  York;  1634,  seventeen 
condemned  at  Lancaster;  1644,  sixteen  were  executed  at 
Yarmouth;  1645,  fifteen  condemned  at  Chelmsford,  and 
hanged ;  in  the  same  and  following  year,  about  forty  at 
Bury  in  Suffolk ;  twenty  more  in  the  county,  and  many  in 
Huntingdon  ;  and  (according  to  the  estimate  of  Ady)  some 
thousands  were  burnt  in  Scotland." 

Popular  hatred  rendered  the  existence  of  a  reputed  witch 
so  miserable,  that  persons  bearing  that  stigma  often  courted 
death  in  despair,  confessing  to  crimes  which  they  had  never 
committed,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  per- 
secution. 

"  One  of  the  latest  convictions  was  that  of  Amy  Duny 
and  Rose  Cullender,  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  Bury,  in 
1664.  They  were  executed  and  died  maintaining  their 
innocence."  Their  execution  was  a  foul  blot  upon  his  name, 
as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  they  were  the  victims 
of  imposture.  It  was  clearly  ascertained  by  experiments 
in  the  judge's  presence,  that  the  children  who  pretended  to 
be  bewitched,  when  their  eyes  were  covered,  played  off  their 
fits  and  contortions  at  the  touch  of  some  other  person, 
mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  accused,  yet  "  he  charged  the 
jury  without  summing  up  the  evidence,  dwelling  only  upon 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  that  there  were  witches,  for  which 
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he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  he  said,  to  'the 
wisdom  of  all  nations ;'  and  the  jury  having  convicted,  he, 
next  morning,  left  them  for  execution." 

But  we  proceed  with  a  few  explanatory  notices  respect- 
ing that  portion  of  the  history  of  this  superstition  which 
will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  traditionary  matter  in 

s 

our  text. 

A  number  of  persons,  inhabitants  of  Pendle  Forest,  were 
apprehended  in  the  year  1633,  upon  the  evidence  of  Ed- 
mund Robinson,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  old,  who  deposed 
before  two  of  his  majesty's  justices  at  Padiham,  that  on  All 
Saints'  day  he  was  getting  "bulloes,"  when  he  saw  two 
greyhounds — a  black  one  and  a  brown  one — come  running 
over  the  field  towards  him.  When  they  came  nigh  they 
fawned  on  him,  and  he  supposed  they  belonged  to  some  of 
the  neighbours.  He  expected  presently  that  some  one 
would  follow ;  but  seeing  no  one,  he  took  them  by  a  string 
which  they  had  tied  to  their  collars,  and  thought  he  would 
hunt  with  them.  Presently  a  hare  sprung  up  near  to  him, 
and  he  cried  "  loo,  loo,"  but  the  dogs  would  not  run. 
Whereupon  he  grew  angry,  and  tied  them  to  a  bush  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  them,  but  instead  of  the  black  grey- 
hound he  now  beheld  a  woman,  the  wife  of  one  Dickonson, 
a  neighbour ;  the  other  was  transformed  into  a  little  boy. 
At  this  sight  he  was  much  afraid,  and  would  have  fled ;  but 
the  woman  stayed  him,  and  offered  him  a  piece  of  silver 
like  a  shilling  if  he  would  hold  his  peace.  But  he  refused 
the  bribe ;  whereupon  she  pulled  out  a  bridle  and  threw  it 
over  the  little  boy's  head,  who  was  her  familiar,  and  imme- 
diately he  became  a  white  horse.  The  witch  then  took  the 
deponent  before  her,  and  away  they  galloped  to  a  place 
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called  Malkin  Tower,  by  the  Hoarstones  at  Pendle.  He 
there  beheld  many  persons  appear  in  like  fashion ;  and  a 
great  feast  was  prepared,  which  he  saw,  and  was  invited  to 
partake,  but  he  refused.  Spying  an  opportunity,  he  stole 
away,  and  ran  towards  home.  But  some  of  the  company 
pursued  him,  until  he  came  to  a  narrow  place  called  *'  the 
Boggard-hole,"  w~here  he  met  two  horsemen ;  seeing  which, 
his  tormentors  left  off  following  him.  He  further  said,  that 
on  a  certain  day  he  saw  a  neighbour's  wife,  of  the  name  of 
Loynd,  sitting  upon  a  cross  piece  of  wood  within  the  chimney 
of  his  father's  dwelling-honse.  He  called  to  her,  saying, 
"  Come  down,  thou  Loynd's  wife,"  and  immediately  she 
went  up  out  of  sight.  Likewise  upon  the  evening  of  All 
Saints  before-named,  his  father  sent  him  to  seal  up  the 
kine,  when,  coming  through  a  certain  field,  he  met  a  boy 
who  began  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  they  fought  until  his 
face  and  ears  were  bloody.  Looking  down,  he  saw  the  boy 
had  cloven  feet,  and  away  he  ran.  It  was  now  nearly  dark ; 
but  he  descried,  at  a  distance,  a  light  like  a  lantern.  Think- 
ing this  was  carried  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  made  all 
haste  towards  it,  and  saw  a  woman  standing  on  a  bridge, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  Loynd's  wife ;  turning  from  her  he 
again  met  with  the  boy,  who  gave  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
back,  after  which  he  escaped.  On  being  asked  the  names 
of  the  women  he  saw  at  the  feast,  he  mentioned  seventeen 
persons,  all  of  whom  were  committed  to  Lancaster  for  trial. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
The  judge,  however,  respited  them,  and  reported  the  case  to 
the  king  in  council. 

The  celebrated  John  Webster,  author  of  "  The  Discovery 
of  pretended  Witchcraft,"  afterwards  took  this  young  witch- 
finder  in  hand.  He  says — 
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"  This  said  boy  was  brought  into  the  church  at  Kildwick 
(in  Craven),  a  large  parish  church,  where  I,  being  curate 
there,  was  preaching  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  set  upon  a 
stall  to  look  about  him,  which  moved  some  little  disturbance 
in  the  congregation  for  awhile.  After  prayers,  I  inquiring 
what  the  matter  was,  the  people  told  me  it  was  the  boy  that 
discovered  witches ;  upon  which  I  went  to  the  house  where  he 
was  to  stay  all  night,  where  I  found  him,  and  two  very  unlikely 
persons  that  did  conduct  him,  and  manage  the  business. 

"  I  desired  to  have  some  discourse  with  the  boy  in 
private  ;  but  that  they  utterly  refused.  Then,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  many  people,  I  took  the  boy  near  me,  and 
said,  '  Good  boy,  tell  me  truly  and  in  earnest,  didst  thou 
see  and  hear  such  strange  things  of  the  meeting  of  witches 
as  is  reported  by  many  that  thou  didst  relate?' — But  the 
two  men,  not  giving  the  boy  leave  to  answer,  did  pluck  him 
from  me,  and  said  he  had  been  examined  by  two  able  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  they  did  never  ask  him  such  a  question. 
To  whom  I  replied,  the  persons  accused  had  the  more  wrong. 
As  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  opinions  of  mankind  then 
stood,  a  mad  dog  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  would  not 
have  been  more  dangerous  than  this  wicked  and  mischievous 
boy,  who,  looking  around  him,  could,  according  to  his  own 
caprice,  put  any  one  or  more  of  the  people  in  peril  of  tortures 
or  of  death." 

Four  of  the  accused  only  were  sent  to  London,  and 
examined  by  the  king  in  person.  In  the  end  they  were  set 
at  liberty,  but  not  from  the  sagacity  of  the  examiners, — the 
boy,  Robinson,  having  confessed  that  he  was  suborned  to 
give  false  evidence  against  them.  One  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, strange  to  say,  had  confessed  the  crime  with  which 
she  was  charged.  In  the  Bodl.  Lib.  Dods.  MSS.  v.  61, 
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p.  47,  is  the  confession  itself,  wherein  she  gives  a  circum- 
stantial and  minute  account  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  between  her  and  a  familiar  whom  she  calls  Mamilian, 
describing  the  meetings,  feasts,  and  all  the  usual  routine  of 
witchery  and  possession. — (See  Whitaker's  Whalley.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  says,  in  alluding  to  Shad  well's  play  of  "  The 
Lancashire  Witches": — 

"  The  chief  personage  in  the  drama  is  Elizabeth  Southam, 
a  witch  redoubted  under  the  name  of  Dembdike,  an  account 
of  whom  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Roby's  Antiquities  of  Lan- 
caster, as  well  as  a  description  of  Maulkins*  Tower,  the 
witches'  place  of  meeting.  It  appears  that  this  remote 
county  was  full  of  Popish  recusants,  travelling  priests,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  some  of  their  spells  are  given,  in  which  the 
holy  names  and  things  alluded  to  form  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied — as  to  secure  a 
good  brewing  of  ale,  or  the  like." — "  Mother  Dembdike  had 
the  good  luck  to  die  before  conviction.  It  is  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  unfortunate  women  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  guilt  from  themselves  to  others  with  whom  they  had 
old  quarrels,  which  confessions  were  held  good  evidence 
against  those  who  made  them,  and  against  the  alleged 
accomplice  also.  Several  of  the  unhappy  women  were 
found  not  guilty,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  ignorant 
people  of  the  county."— pp.  241,  242. 
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THE  mill  went  merrily  round,  and  Giles  the  miller  sung 
and  whistled  from  morning  to  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
evening,  save  when  the  mulcting-dish  was  about  to  be  em- 
boweled in  the  best  sack ;  a  business  too  serious  for  such 
levity,  requiring  careful  and  deliberate  thought. 

Goody  Dickisson,  the  miller's  wife,  was  a  fat,  round, 
pursy  dame,  of  some  forty  years  travel  through  this  wilder- 
ness of  sorrow,  and  a  decent,  honest,  sober,  and  well-con- 
ditioned housewife  she  was  ;  cleanly,  thrifty,  and  had  an 
excellent  cheese-press,  which  the  whole  neighbourhood 
could  testify. 

But  the  days  of  man's  happiness  are  numbered,  and 
woman's  too,  as  the  following  narrative  will  set  forth. 

The  mill  had  stood,  for  ages  it  may  be,  at  the  foot  of  a 
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wild  and  steep  cliff,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
dreary  range  of  Cliviger,*  an  elevated  mountainous  pass, 
whence  the  waters  descend  both  to  the  eastern  and  western 
seas.  Upon  these  almost  inaccessible  crags  the  rock-eagle 
and  falcon  built  their  nests,  unscared  by  the  herdsman,  who 
in  vain  attempted  their  destruction.  Through  this  pass,  the 
very  gorge  of  tRe  English  Apennines,  the  Calder,f  a  rapid 
and  narrow  torrent,  brought  an  unfailing  supply  of  grist  to 
the  ever-going  hopper  of  Giles  Dickisson. 

Not  far  from  this  happy  abode,  where  the  rocks  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  frown  in  close  but  harmless  proximity, 
at  an  immense  height  —  the  road  and  this  narrow  cleft  only 
separating  their  barriers  —  rises  a  crag  of  a  singular  shape, 
jutting  far  out  from  the  almost  perpendicular  strata  beneath. 
Its  form  is  precisely  that  of  a  gigantic  helmet,  hammered 
out  into  the  likeness  of  an  eagle,  with  wings  partly  out- 
stretched, and  its  beak  —  the  point  of  the  crag  —  overshadow- 
ing the  grim  head  of  some  gaunt  warrior.  With  but  little 
aid  from  the  imagination,  the  whole  features  may  be  dis- 
cerned ;  hence  its  name,  "  The  Eagle  Crag."  But  another 
appellation,  more  awful  and  mysterious,  might  be  attached 
to  it  —  a  reminiscence  of  those  "  deeds  without  a  name," 
which  have  rendered  this  district  of  Lancashire  so  fearfully 
notorious,  —  "  The  witches'  horse-block." 

The  narrow  pass  we  have  described  opens  out  into  a 
succession  of  picturesque  valleys,  abounding  in  waterfalls 
of  considerable  depth  and  beauty,  and  expanding  towards 
the  north  in  tracts  of  fertile  pasture-ground  to  the  base  of 
Pendle,  well-known  as  the  reputed  scene  of  those  mysteries 


'  or  tjie  roc%  district. 
f   Col-dwr,   or  narrow  water.     See  Whitaker's  etymology  of  the  word, 
—  Hist,  of  Manchester. 

L    2 
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in  which    "the  witches  of  Pendle"   acted  so  conspicuous 
a  part. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  fame,  or  rather  the  infamy,  of 
witchcraft  infested  this  once  peaceful  and  sequestered  dis- 
trict. The  crag  we  have  just  noticed  was,  no  doubt,  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  simple-hearted  peasant,  often  visited  by 
the  unhallowed  feet  of  weirds  and  witches  pluming  them- 
selves for  flight  to  the  great  rendezvous  at  Malkin  Tower, 
by  the  side  of  "  the  mighty  Pendle." 

Little  did  our  country  deserve,  in  those  days,  the  name  of 
"  Merry  England."  Plague  or  the  most  noisome  pestilence 
would  have  been  a  visitation  of  mercy  compared  to  the 
miseries  caused  by  so  dark  a  superstition.  (f  Even  he  who 
lived  remote  from  the  scene  of  this  spiritual  warfare,  though 
few  such  there  could  be,  so  rapidly  was  it  transferred  from 
country  to  country  to  the  remotest  districts, — he,  in  whose 
vicinity  no  one  was  suspected  of  dealing  with  the  foul  fiend, 
whose  children,  cattle,  or  neighbours  shewed  no  symptoms 
of  being  marks  for  those  fiery  darts  which  often  struck  from 
a  distance,  yet  would  he  not  escape  a  sort  of  epidemic  gloom, 
a  vague  apprehension  of  the  mischief  which  might  be.  The 
atmosphere  he  breathed  would  come  to  him  thick  with  foul 
fancies ;  he  would  ever  be  hearing  or  telling  some  wild  and 
melancholy  tale  of  crime  and  punishment.  His  best  feelings 
and  enjoyments  would  be  dashed  with  bitterness,  suspicion, 
and  terror,  as  he  reflected  that,  though  uninvaded,  yet  these 
were  at  the  mercy  of  malignant  fellow-mortals,  leagued  with 
more  malignant  spirits,  the  laws  and  limits  of  whose  opera- 
tions were  wholly  undefinable. 

"  What  must  have  been  his  feelings  on  whom  the  evil  eye 
had  glared  ;  against  whom  the  spell  had  been  pronounced  ; 
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on  whom  misfortunes  came  thick  and  fast,  by  flood  and 
field,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  business  and  in  pleasure  ; 
whose  cattle  died,  whose  crops  were  blighted,  and  about 
whose  bed  and  board,  invisible,  unwelcome,  and  mischievous 
guests  held  their  revels ;  who  saw  not  in  his  calamities  the 
results  of  ignorance  and  error,  to  be  averted  by  caution,  nor 
the  inflictions  of  Heaven,  to  be  borne  with  resignation,  but 
was  the  victim  of  a  compact,  in  which  his  disasters  were 
part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  powers  of  darkness  for  an  im- 
mortal soul  ?  He  who  pined  in  consumption  supposed  that 
his  own  waxen  effigy  was  revolving  and  melting  at  the 
charmed  fire ;  the  changes  of  his  sensations  told  him  when 
wanton  cruelty  damped  the  flame,  to  waste  it  lingeringly,  or 
roused  it  in  the  impatience  of  revenge ;  and  when,  with 
those  sharp  and  shooting  pains,  the  hags  were  thrusting  in 
their  bodkins,  and  their  laugh  rung  in  his  ears.  They  sat 
upon  his  breast  asleep  ;  he  awoke  gasping,  and  as  he  started 
up  he  saw  them  melting  into  air.  Yet  more  miserable  was 
the  wight  whom  the  fiends  were  commissioned  bodily  to 
possess, — with  whose  breathing  frame  an  infernal  substance 
was  incorporate  and  almost  identified, — whose  thoughts  were 
sufferings,  and  his  words  involuntary  blasphemies.  Can 
we  wonder  that  all  this  was  not  borne  passively, — that  its 
authors  were  hunted  out,  even,  if  needful,  by  their  own 
charms, — that  suspicion  grew  into  conviction,  and  conviction 
demanded  vengeance, — that  it  was  deemed  a  duty  to  hold 
them  up  to  public  hatred,  and  drag  them  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice, — and  that  their  blood  was  eagerly  thirsted  after,  of 
which  the  shedding  was  often  believed  not  merely  a  righteous 
retribution,  but  the  only  efficient  relief  for  the  sufferers  ? 

The  notion  of  witchcraft  was  no  innocent  and  romantic 
superstition,  no  scion  of  an  elegant  mythology,  but   alto- 
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gether  vulgar,  repulsive,  bloody,  and  loathsome  ;  it  was  a 
foul  ulcer  on  the  face  of  humanity.  Other  vagaries  of  the 
mind  have  been  associated  with  lofty  or  with  gentle  feel- 
ings ;  they  have  belonged  more  to  sportiveness  than  to  cri- 
minality ;  they  are  the  poetry  interspersed  on  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  opinions ;  they  seem  to  be  dreams  of  sleeping 
reason,  and  not  the  putrescence  of  its  mouldering  carcass  : 
but  this  has  no  bright  side,  no  redeeming  quality  what- 


ever 


"* 


The  human  body  is  not  more  liable  to  contagion  than  is 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  called  imagination.  That  many 
of  the  accused  believed  in  their  crime,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  their  own  voluntary  confessions,  as  well  as  in 
the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  on  this  subject.  Both 
knavery  and  delusion  were  at  work,  as  the  following  inci- 
dents will  abundantly  manifest.  They  have  been  selected 
from  a  wide  range  of  materials  on  this  important  topic,  as 
illustrating  the  varied  operations  of  the  same  delusion  on 
different  orders  and  grades  of  mind ;  the  temptations  warily 
suited  to  each  disposition,  all  tending  to  the  same  crime,  and 
ultimately  to  the  same  punishment. 

Our  lusty  miller  had  no  children — a  secret  source  of 
grief  and  anxiety  to  his  dame,  and  many  an  hour  of  re- 
pining and  discontent  was  the  consequence.  Yet  Giles 
Dickisson's  song  was  none  the  heavier ;  and  if  his  wheel 
went  merrily  round,  his  spirits  whirled  with  it,  and  danced 
and  frolicked  in  the  sunshine  of  good-humour,  like  the  spray 
and  sparkle  from  his  own  mill-race.  But  a  change  was 
gathering  on  his  wife's  countenance  :  her  grief  grew  sullen  ; 


*  See  an  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the   Retrospective    Review, 
vol.  v.  part  i. 
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her  aspect  stern  and  forbidding :  some  hidden  purpose  was 
maturing;  she  seldom  spoke  to  her  husband.  When  ad- 
dressed, she  seemed  to  arouse  from  a  sort  of  stupor,  unwil- 
lingly forcing  a  reply.  "  She  is  bewitched,"  thought  Giles. 
He  had  his  suspicions ;  but  he  could  not  confidently  point 
out  the  source  of  the  mischief. 

One  eveningfas  Goody  Dickisson  was  sitting  alone,  pon- 
dering and  discontented,  there  came  in  one  Mai  Spencer,  a 
dark  and  scowling  hag,  to  whom  Giles  bore  no  good  will. 
He  had  beforetime  forbidden  his  wife  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  this  witch-woman,  who  was  an  object  generally  of  sus- 
picion and  mistrust.  If  the  "  evil  eye"  can  be  supposed  to 
inhabit  a  human  frame,  this  old  woman  had  an  undisputed 
claim  to  its  possession.  This  night,  however,  old  Molly 
came  hobbling  in  without  further  ceremony  than  a  "  Good 
e'en,  thou  Dickisson  wife,"  and  took  her  seat  opposite  the 
dame  in  the  miller's  own  chair.  "  Aroynt  thee,  witch," 
should  have  been  returned  to  such  an  ill-omened  salute ;  but 
the  miller's  wife  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  utter  this 
well-known  preservative  against  the  malice  of  the  Evil 
Ones. 

The  horse-shoe  had  been  taken  down  from  the  door,  and 
the  blessed  herb,  moly,  was  incautiously  thrown  aside ; 
neither  had  Goody  Dickisson  offered  up  the  usual  petition 
that  evening,  to  be  defended  from  the  snares  of  the  devil. 
Her  discontent  was  too  great,  and  she  was  in  a  fitter  mood 
for  murmuring  than  prayer. 

Leaning  her  long  thin  chin  upon  a  little  crutch,  and 
throwing  her  bleared  eyes  full  upon  the  dame,  old  Molly 
abruptly  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  like  the  croaking  of  a 
raven — 

"  Thou  hast  asked  for  children,  but  they  are  denied  thee. 
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What  said  I  to  thee,  Goody  Dickisson,  in  the  clough  yon- 
der, by  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  oak  ?  Didst  not  say,  thee'd 
pawn  thy  body  for  the  wish  of  thy  soul?" 

Dame  Dickisson  waxed  pale,  and  her  knees  shook ;  but 
the  hag  went  on — 

"  Worship  the  master  I  serve,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy 
desire — ay,  and  more!" 

"  More  !     What  meanest  thou  ?" 

"  Come  to  the  feast,  as  I  have  bidden  thee.  If  thou  likest 
not  the  savour  of  our  company,  thou  shalt  depart,  and  with- 
out harm." 

"  But  who  shall  give  me  a  safe  conduct  that  I  come 
back,  and  harmless  as  I  went  ?  Once  in  your  possession, 
methinks " 

'•'  What !"  shouted  the  beldame,  with  a  look  of  dark  and 
devilish  malignity, — "  the  word  of  a  prince  !  Shall  Goody 
Dickisson,  the  miller's  wife,  hold  it  in  distrust  ?  Go,  poor 
fool,  and  chew  thy  bitterness,  and  bake  thy  bannocks,  and 
fret  thy  old  husband  until  thy  writhen  flesh  rot  from  thy 
bones,  and  thou  gnawest  them  for  malice  and  vexation.  Is 
it  not  glorious  to  ride  on  the  wind — to  mount  the  stars — to 
kiss  the  moon  through  the  dark  rolling  clouds,  when  the 
blast  scatters  them  in  its  might? — to  ride  unharmed  on 
their  huge  peaks,  tipped  with  thunder  ? — to  be  for  ever 
young  in  desire  and  enjoyment,  though  old  and  haggard, 
and  bent  double  with  age  and  infirmities? — to  have  our 
wish  and  our  revenge — ay,  and  the  bodies  of  our  enemies 
wasting  before  our  spells,  like  wax  to  the  flame  ?  But  go, 
sneak  and  drivel,  and  mind  thy  meal  and  barley-cakes,  and 
go  childless  to  thy  grave !" 

She  rose  as  if  to  depart ;  but  Goody  Dickisson's  evil  des- 
tiny prevailed,  and  she  promised  to  attend  the  feast,  with  this 
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condition  only,  that  no  harm  should  befall  her,  nor  force 
nor  entreaty  should  be  used  to  win  her  consent  to  join  their 
confederacy.  But  she  returned  not  from  that  unhallowed 
assembly  until  body  and  soul  were  for  ever  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  destroyer. 

The  mill  went  merrily  no  more,  and  the  miller's  song  was 
still.  He  looked- a  heavy  and  a  doomed  man.  Strange  sus- 
picions haunted  him.  His  wife's  ill-humour  he  could  have 
borne  ;  but  her  very  laugh  now  made  him  tremble  ;  it  was 
as  if  the  functions  of  mind  and  body  were  animated  by  a 
being  distinct  from  herself.  Her  countenance  shewed  not 
that  her  thoughts  mingled  in  either  mirth  or  misery,  except 
at  times,  when  terrible  convulsions  seemed  to  pass  over  like 
the  sudden  roll  of  the  sea,  tossed  by  some  unseen  and  sub- 
terraneous tempest.  The  neighbours  began  to  shun  his 
dwelling.  His  presence  was  the  signal  for  stolen  looks  and 
portentous  whispers.  To  church  his  wife  never  came  ;  the 
bench,  her  usual  sitting-place,  was  deserted.  At  the  church- 
doors,  after  sermon,  when  the  price  of  grain,  the  weather, 
and  other  marketable  commodities  were  discussed  and  set- 
tled, Giles  was  evidently  an  object  of  avoidance,  and  left  to 
trudge  home,  alone,  to  his  own  cheerless  and  gloomy  hearth. 

Dick  Hargreave's  only  cow  was  bewitched.  The  most 
effectual  and  approved  method  of  ascertaining  under  whose 
spell  she  laboured  was  as  follows : — 

The  next  Friday,  a  pair  of  breeches  being  thrown  over  the 
cow's  horns;  she  was  then  driven  from  the  shippen  with  a 
stout  cudgel.  The  place  to  which  she  directed  her  flight 
was  carefully  watched,  for  there  assuredly  must  dwell  the 
witch.  To  the  great  horror  and  dismay  of  Giles  Dickisson, 
the  cow  came  bellowing  down  the  lane,  tail  up,  in  great 
terror — telling,  as  plain  as  beast  could  speak,  of  her  dis- 
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tress,  until  she  came  to  a  full  pause,  middle  deep,  in  his  own 
mill-dam.  This  was  a  direct  confirmation  to  his  suspi- 
cions ;  but  the  following  was  more  undeniable  proof,  if  need 
were,  of  his  wife's  dishonest  confederacy  with  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

One  morning,  ere  his  servant-man  Robin  had  taken  the 
grey  mare  from  the  stable,  Giles  awoke  early,  and  found  his 
wife  had  not  lain  by  his  side.  He  had  beforetime  felt  half 
roused  in  the  night  from  a  deep  but  uneasy  slumber  ;  but 
he  was  too  heavy  and  bewildered  to  recollect  himself,  and 
sleep  again  overcame  him  ere  he  could  satisfy  his  doubts. 
He  had  either  dreamt,  or  fancied  he  had  dreamt,  that  his 
wife  was,  at  some  seasons,  away  for  a  whole  night  together, 
whilst  he  lay  insensible  by  reason  of  her  spells.  This 
morning,  however,  he  awoke  before  the  usual  time,  proba- 
bly from  a  failure  in  the  charm,  and  he  met  her  as  she  was 
ascending  the  stairs.  Alarm  or  confusion  was  manifest. 
She  stammered  out  that  she  had  been  to  look  after  the 
cattle,  scolding  Robin  for  an  idle  lout  to  lie  a-bed  so 
long.  The  stable-door  was  open.  With  an  aching  heart, 
he  went  in.  The  grey  mare  was  in  a  bath  of  foam,  pant- 
ing and  distressed  as  though  from  recent  travel.  Whilst 
pondering  on  this  strange  occurrence,  Robin  came  in.  His 
master  taxed  him  with  dishonesty.  After  much  ado,  he 
confessed  that  his  mistress  had  many  times  of  late  borrowed 
the  mare  for  a  night,  always  returning  before  the  good  man 
awoke.  Giles  was  too  full  of  trouble  to  rate  Robin  as  he 
deserved,  contenting  himself  with  many  admonitions  and 
instructions  how  to  act  in  the  next  emergency. 

Not  many  nights  after,  as  Robin  was  late  in  the  stable, 
his  mistress  came  with  the  usual  request ;  her  magic  bridle 
in  her  hand. 
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"  Now,  good  Robin,  the  cream  is  in  the  bowl,  and  the 
beer  behind  the  spigot,  and  my  good  man  is  in  bed." 

tf  Whither  away,  mistress  ?"  said  Robin,  diligently  whisp- 
ing  down  and  soothing  the  mare,  who  trembled  from  head 
to  foot  when  she  heard  her  mistress's  voice. 

"  For  a  journey,  Robin.  I  have  business  at  Colne  ;  but 
I  will  not  fail  to,come  back  again  before  sunrise." 

(t  Ay,  mistress,  this  is  always  your  tale ;  but  measter 
catched  her  in  a  woundy  heat  last  time,  and  will  not  let 
her  go." 

"  But,  Robin,  she  shall  be  in  the  stable  and  dry,  two 
hours  before  my  old  churl  gets  up." 

"  But  measter  says  she  maunna  go." 

"  Thou  hast  told  him,  then, — and  a  murrain  light  on  thee  !" 

With  eyes  glistening  like  witch-fires,  the  dame  vented  her 
bitterest  malison.  Robin  half  repented  his  refusal ;  but  he 
was  stubborn,  and  his  courage  not  easily  shaken.  Besides, 
he  had  bragged  at  the  last  Michaelmas  feast  that  he  cared 
not  a  rush  for  ever  a  witch  in  the  parish.  He  had  an  Agnus 
Dei  in  his  bosom,  and  a  leaf  from  the  holy  herb  in  his 
clogs  ;  and  what  recked  he  of  spells  or  incantations  ?  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  a  waistcoat  of  proof  given  to  him  by  his 
grandmother.* 

"  Since  thou  hast  denied  me  the  mare,  I'll  take  thee  in 
her  place." 

*  "  On  Christmas  daie  at  night,  a  threed  must  be  spone  of  flax,  by  a 
little  virgine  child,  in  the  name  of  the  direllj  and  it  must  be  by  her 
woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  On  the  breste  or  fore  part 
thereof  must  be  made,  with  needle-work,  two  heads ;  on  the  head  of  the 
right  side  must  be  a  hat,  and  a  long  beard ;  the  left  head  must  have  on  a 
crown,  and  it  must  be  so  horrible  that  it  maie  resemble  Belzebub ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  wastcote  must  be  made  a  crosse." — Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft  by  Reginald  Scott,  1584. 
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Robin  felt  in  his  bosom  for  the  Agnus  Dei  cake,  but  it 
was  gone  !  He  had  thrown  off  his  waistcoat,  too,  for  the 
work,  and  his  clogs  were  lying  under  the  rack.  Before  he 
could  furnish  himself  with  these  counter-charms,  Goody 
Dickisson  threw  the  bridle  upon  him,  using  the  following 

portentous  words : — 

i 

"  Horse,  horse,  see  thou  be ; 

And  where  I  point  thee  carry  me." 

Swift  as  the  rushing  wind,  Robin  felt  their  power.  His 
nature  changed;  he  grew  more  agile  and  capacious;  and 
without,  further  ado  found  Goody  upon  his  back,  his  own 
shanks  at  an  ambling  gallop  on  the  high  road  to  Pendle. 
He  panted  and  grew  weary ;  but  she  urged  him  on  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  lashing  and  spurring  with  all  her  might, 
until  at  last  poor  Robin,  unused  to  such  expedition,  flagged, 
and  could  scarcely  crawl.  But  needs  must  when  witches 
drive.  Rest  and  respite  were  denied  until,  almost  dead 
with  toil  and  terror,  he  halted  in  one  of  the  steep  gullies  of 
Pendle,  near  to  Malkin  Tower. 

It  was  an  old  grey-headed  ruin,  solitary  and  uninhabited. 
The  cold  October  wind  whistled  through  its  joints  and 
crannies;  the  walls  were  studded  with  bright  patches  of 
moss  and  lichen ;  darkness  and  desolation  brooded  over  it, 
unbroken  by  aught  but  the  cry  of  the  moor-fowl,  and  the 
stealthy  prowl  of  the  weasel  and  wild  cat. 

But  this  lonesome  and  time-hallowed  ruin  was  now  lit  up 
as  for  some  gay  festival ;  lights  were  flickering  through  the 
crevices,  and  the  coming  of  the  guests,  each  mounted  on  her 
enchanted  steed,  was  accompanied  by  loud  and  fiend-like  ac- 
clamations. Shrieks  and  bowlings  were  borne  from  afar  upon 
the  blast.  Unhallowed  words  and  unutterable  curses  came  on 
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the  hollow  wind.  Forms  of  indescribable  and  abominable 
shape  flitted  through  the  troubled  elements.  Robin,  trem- 
bling all  over  with  fright  and  fatigue,  was  told  by  his  mis- 
tress to  graze  where  he  could,  while  she  went  in  to  the  feast. 
"  Make  good  use  of  thy  time,  for  in  two  hours  I  shall  mount 
thee  back  again." 

This  was  poor^sustenance  for  Robin's  stomach  ;  furze  and 
heath  were  not  at  all  to  his  mind,  and  he  peeped  about  for  a 
quiet  resting-place.  Here  he  was  kicked  and  bitten  by 
others  of  the  herd ;  several  of  them  in  the  like  pitiable 
condition  with  himself ;  but  others  were  really  of  the  brute 
kind,  and  these  fared  best,  and  were  better  mannered  than 
most  of  their  human  companions.  Often  did  our  unfor- 
tunate hero  wish  himself  in  their  place.  Having  little 
else  to  do,  he  was  prompted  by  curiosity  to  approach  the 
building,  whence  the  din  of  mirth  and  revelry  grated  harshly 
on  his  ears.  A  long  chink  disclosed  to  him  some  part 
of  the  mysteries  within.  Sitting  on  the  floor,  a  great  com- 
pany of  witches  were  feasting  and  cramming  with  all  their 
might.  An  elderly  gentleman,  of  a  grave  and  respectable 
deportment,  clad  in  black  doublet  and  hosen,  sat  on  a  stone- 
heap  at  the  head,  where  he  dealt  out  the  delicacies  with  due 
care  and  attention.  This  was  a  mortifying  sight  to  an 
hungry  stomach,  and  Robin's  humanity  yearned  at  the  dis- 
play. After  the  first  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  he 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  examine  the  faces  of  the  opposite 
guests,  and  recognised  several  dames  of  his  acquaintance, 
feasting  right  merrily  at  the  witches'  board.  Either  his 
fears  and  "  thick-coming  fancies"  deceived  him,  or,  as  he 
afterwards  declared,  he  saw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  assembly. 
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Presently  it  seemed  as  if  the  first  course  were  ended,  and 
the  floor  cleared  by  invisible  hands  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Now  pull,"  said  the  grave  personage  in  black. 

Many  ropes  hung  from  the  roof.  These  the  women 
began  to  pull  furiously,  when  down  came  pies,  puddings, 
milk,  cream,  and  rare  wines,  which  they  caught  in  wooden 
bowls ;  likewise  sweetmeats  and  all  manner  of  dainties, 
which  made  Robin's  mouth  water  so  at  the  sight,  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Intending  to  groan,  he  involuntarily  ut- 
tered a  loud  neigh,  which  in  such  wise  alarmed  the  company 
that  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  guests  sallied  out, 
each  immediately  bestriding  her  steed,  and  setting  forth  at 
full  gallop,  save  Goody  Dickisson,  who,  in  attempting  to 
mount  Robin,  met  with  a  sore  mishap.  Recollecting  the 
charm  which  had  operated  upon  him,  he  gave  his  head  a 
sudden  fling.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  bridle  be- 
came entangled  about  her  neck.  His  speech  now  came 
again,  and  he  cried  out — 

"  Mare,  mare,  see  thou  be  ; 
And  where  I  point  thee  carry  me." 

Suddenly  she  was  metamorphosed,  and  Robin,  in  his  turn, 
bestrode  the  witch.  He  spared  her  not,  as  will  readily  be 
imagined,  until  he  was  safe  in  her  own  stable  before  break 
of  day.  Leaving  her  there  with  the  bridle  about  her  neck, 
he  entered  the  house,  hungry  and  jaded.  Soon  he  heard 
Giles  coming  down  stairs  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  I"  cried  the  incensed  miller ;  "  did  I 
not  tell  thee  to  forbid  thy  mistress  the  mare?" 

"  Why,  master,"  replied  Robin,  scratching  his  head,  tl  and 
so  I  have  ;  the  beast  hasna'  been  ridden  sin'  ye  backed  her 
on  Friday." 
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"  Thou  art  a  lying  hound  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  say 
so.  Thy  mistress  hath  been  out  again  last  night  upon  her 
old  errands.  I  found  it  out  when  1  awaked." 

"  And  what's  the  matter  of  that?"  said  Robin,  with  great 
alacrity.  "  Ye  may  go  see,  master,  an  ye  liken  ;  the  mare's 
as  dry  as  our  meal-tub,  and  as  brisk  as  bottled  ale." 

Giles  turned^angrily  away  from  him  towards  the  stable, 
tightening  a  tough  cudgel  in  his  grasp,  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  belabour  the  unfortunate  hind  on  his  return.  Nor 
was  he  long  absent.  Robin  had  scarcely  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful of  hot  porridge,  when  his  master  thus  accosted  him — 

"  Why,  thou  hob-thrust,  no  good  can  come  where  thy 
fingers  are  a  meddling ;  there  is  another  jade  besides  mine 
own  tied  to  the  rack,  not  worth  a  groat.  Dost  let  thy 
neighbours  lift  our  oats  and  provender  ?  Better  turn  my 
mill  into  a  spital  for  horses,  and  nourish  all  the  wornout 
kibboes  i'  the  parish  !" 

"  Nay,  measter,  the  beast  is  yours ;  and  ye  ha'  foun'  her 
bed  and  provender  these  twenty  years." 

"  I'll  cudgel  that  lying  spirit  out  o'  thee,"  said  Giles, 
wetting  his  hands  for  a  firm  grasp  at  the  stick. 

"Hold,  master!"  said  Robin,  stepping  aside ;  "she  has 
cost  you  more  currying  than  all  the  combs  in  the  stable  are 
worth.  Step  in  and  take  off  the  bridle,  and  then  say  whose 
beast  she  is,  and  who  hath  most  right  to  her,  you  or  your 
neighbours.  But  mind,  when  the  bridle  is  off  her  neck, 
she  slip  it  not  on  to  yours  ;  for  if  she  do,  you  are  a  gone 
man." 

Giles  stayed  not,  but  ran  with  great  haste  into  the  stable. 
The  tired  beast  could  scarcely  stand ;  but  he  pulled  off  the 
bridle,  and — as  Robin  told  the  tale — his  own  spouse  imme- 
diately stood  confessed  before  him ! 
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Here  we  pause.  In  the  next  part  we  shall  rapidly  sketch 
another  of  the  traditions  current  on  this  strange  subject. 
It  will  be  but  a  brief  and  shadowy  outline  ;  space  forbids  that 
we  dilate ;  the  whole  volume  would  not  contain  the  stories 
that  tradition  attributes  to  the  prevalence  of  this  unnatural 
arid  revolting,  though,  it  may  be,  imaginary  crime. 


ON  the  verge  of  the  Castle  Clough,  a  deep  and  winding 
dingle,  once  shaded  with  venerable  oaks,  are  the  small 
remains  of  the  Castle  of  Hapton,  the  seat  of  its  ancient 
lords,  and,  till  the  erection  of  Hapton  Tower,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  De  la  Leghs  and  Townleys.  Hapton 
Tower  is  now  destroyed  to  its  foundation.  It  was  a  large 
square  building  ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  ago  might  be 
seen  the  remains  of  three  cylindrical  towers  with  conical 
basements.  It  also  appears  to  have  had  two  principal 
entrances  opposite  each  other,  with  a  thorough  lobby,  not 
built  in  the  usual  form — that  of  a  quadrangle.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1510,  and  inhabited  until  1667.  The 
family-name  of  the  nobleman — for  such  he  appears  to  have 
been— of  whom  the  following  story  is  told,  we  have  no 
means  .of  ascertaining.  That  he  was  an  occasional  resident 
or  visitor  at  the  Tower  is  but  surmise.  During  the  period 
of  these  dark  transactions,  we  find  that  the  mansion  was 
inhabited  by  Jane  Assheton,  relict  of  Richard  Townley,  who 
died  in  the  year  1637.  Whoever  he  might  be,  the  following 
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horrible  event,  arising  out  of  this  superstition,  attaches  to 
his  memory.  Whether  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  mind  just  bordering  on  insanity,  and  highly 
wrought  upon  by  existing  delusions,  or  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  proofs  so  abundantly  furnished  by  all  believers 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possession,  our 
readers  must  determine  as  we  unfold  the  tale. 

Lord  William  had  seen,  and  had  openly  vowed  to  win, 
the  proud  maiden  of  Bernshaw  Tower.  He  did  win  her ; 
but  he  did  not  woo  her.  A  dark  and  appalling  secret  was 
connected  with  their  union,  which  we  shall  briefly  develop. 

Lady  Sibyl,  "  the  proud  maiden  of  Bernshaw,"  was  from 
her  youth  the  creature  of  impulse  and  imagination — a  child 
of  nature  and  romance.  She  roved  unchecked  through  the 
green  valleys  and  among  the  glens  and  moorlands  of  her 
native  hills ;  every  nook  and  streamlet  was  associated  with 
some  hidden  thought,  "  too  deep  for  tears,"  until  Nature 
became  her  god ;  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  the  trackless 
wilds  and  mountains,  her  companions.  With  them  alone 
she  held  communion  ;  and  as  she  watched  the  soft  shadows 
and  the  white  clouds  take  their  quiet  path  upon  the  hills, 
she  beheld  in  them  the  symbols  of  her  own  ideas, — the 
images  and  reflections, — the  hidden  world  within  her  made 
visible.  She  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  realities,  the 
common-places  of  life ;  her  thoughts  were  too  aspiring  for 
earth,  yet  found  not  their  resting-place  in  heaven  !  It  was 
no  grovelling,  degrading  superstition  which  actuated  her : 
she  sighed  for  powers  above  her  species  ;  she  aspired  to 
hold  intercourse  with  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  She 
would  gaze  for  hours  in  wild  delirium  on  the  blue  sky  and 
starry  vault,  and  wish  she  were  freed  from  the  base  encum- 
brances of  earth,  that  she  might  shine  out  among  those 
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glorious  intelligences  in  regions  without  a  shadow  or  a  cloud. 
Imagination  was  her  solace  and  her  curse :  she  flew  to  it  for 
relief  as  the  drunkard  to  his  cup,  sparkling  and  intoxicating 
for  a  while,  but  its  dregs  bitterness  and  despair. 

Soon  her  world  of  imagination  began  to  quicken ;  and  as 
the  wind  came  sighing  through  her  dark  ringlets,  or  rustling 
over  the  dry  grass  and  heather  bushes  at  her  side,  she 
thought  a  spirit  spoke,  or  a  celestial  messenger  crossed  her 
path.  The  unholy  rites  of  the  witches  were  familiar  to  her 
ear ;  but  she  spurned  their  vulgar  and  low  ambition  ;  she 
panted  for  communion  with  beings  more  exalted — demigods 
and  immortals,  of  whom  she  had  heard  as  having  been 
translated  to  those  happier  skies,  forming  the  glorious  con- 
stellations she  beheld.  Sometimes  fancies  wild  and  horrible 
assaulted  her; — she  then  shut  herself  for  days  in  her  own 
chamber,  and  was  heard  as  though  in  converse  with  invisible 
things.  When  freed  from  this  hallucination,  agony  was 
marked  on  her  brow,  and  her  cheek  more  than  usually 
pale  and  collapsed.  She  would  then  wander  forth  again : 
the  mountain-breeze  re-animated  her  spirits,  and  imagina- 
tion again  became  pleasant  unto  her.  She  heard  the  wild 
swans  winging  their  way  above  her,  and  she  thought  of  the 
wild  hunters  and  the  spectre-horseman  :* — the  short  wail  of 
the  curlew,  the  call  of  the  moor- cock  and  plover,  was  the 
voice  of  her  beloved.  To  her  all  nature  wore  a  charmed 
life, — earth  and  sky  were  but  creatures  formed  for  her  use, 
and  the  ministers  of  her  pleasure. 


*  In  Lancashire  these  noises  are  called  the  Gabriel  Ratchets,  which 
seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  German  Rachtvogel,  or  Rachtraven.  The 
word  and  the  superstition  are  still  prevalent.  Gabriel  Ratchets  are 
supposed  to  be  like  the  sound  of  puppies  yelping  in  the  air,  and  to  fore- 
bode death  or  misfortune. 
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The  Tower  of  Bernshaw  was  a  small  fortified  house  in  the 
pass  across  the  hills  from  Burnley  to  Todmorden.  It  stood 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  Eagle  Crag  ;  and  the  Lady 
Sibyl  would  often  climb  to  the  utmost  verge  of  that  over- 
hanging peak,  looking  from  its  dizzy  height  until  her  soul 
expanded,  and  her  thoughts  took  their  flight  through  those 
dim  regions  where4he  eye  could  not  penetrate. 

One  evening  she  had  lingered  longer  than  usual,  unwilling 
to  depart, — to  meet  again  the  dull  and  wearisome  realities  of 
life — the  petty  cares  that  interest  and  animate  mankind. 
She  loathed  her  own  form  and  her  own  species :  earth  was 
too  narrow  for  her  desire,  and  she  longed  to  burst  its  barriers. 
In  the  deep  agony  of  her  spirit  she  cried  aloud — 

"  Would  that  my  path,  like  yon  clouds,  were  on  the  wind, 
and  my  dwelling-place  in  their  bosom  I" 

A  soft  breeze  came  suddenly  towards  her,  rustling  the  dry 
heath  as  it  swept  along.  The  grass  bent  beneath  its  presence, 
which  seemed  to  die  away  in  articulate  murmurs  at  her  feet. 
Terror  crept  upon  her,  but  she  felt  as  though  her  whole  frame 
were  pervaded  by  some  subtle  and  mysterious  influence. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  she  whispered,  as  though  to  one  yet 
invisible.  She  listened,  but  there  was  no  reply  :  the  same 
soft  wind  suddenly  arose,  and  crept  to  her  bosom. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  she  inquired  again,  but  in  a  louder 
tone.  The  breeze  again  flapped  its  wings,  mantling  upwards 
from  where  it  lay,  as  if  nestled  on  her  breast.  It  mounted 
lightly  to  her  cheek,  hot — almost  scorching ;  the  maiden 
again  cried  out  louder  than  before.  While  it  fluttered  on 
her  ear,  she  thought  there  came  a  whisper — 

"  I  am  thy  good  spirit." 

"  Oh,  tell  me — shew  me  who  thou  art !"  A  mist  curled 
round  her,  and  a  lambent  flame,  like  the  soft  lightning  of  a 
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summer's  night,  shot  from  it.     She  saw  a  form,  glorious  but 
indistinct,  and  the  flashes  grew  paler  every  moment. 

"  Leave  me  not,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  will  be  thine  !" 

Then  the  cloud  passed  away,  and  a  being  stood  before  her, 
mightier  and  more  stately  than  the  sons  of  men.  A  burning 
fillet  was  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  an  ever- 
restless  flame. 

"  Maiden,  I  come  at  thy  wish.  Speak ! — what  is  thy 
desire?" 

"  Let  thought  be  motion  ;  let  my  will  only  be  the  boun- 
dary of  my  power,"  said  she,  nothing  daunted  ;  for  her  mind 
had  become  too  familiar  with  invisible  fancies,  and  her  am- 
bition too  boundless,  to  feel  either  awe  or  alarm.  Immedi- 
ately she  felt  as  though  sweeping  through  the  trackless  air — 
she  heard  the  rush  of  mighty  wings  cleaving  the  sky — she 
thought  the  whole  world  lay  at  her  feet,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  earth  moved  on  like  a  mighty  pageant.  Then  did  the 
vision  change.  Objects  began  to  waver  and  grow  dim,  as  if 
passing  through  a  mist ;  and  she  found  herself  again  upon 
that  lonely  crag,  and  her  conductor  at  her  side.  He  grasped 
her  hand  :  she  felt  his  burning  touch,  and  a  sudden  smart  as 
though  she  were  stung, — a  drop  of  blood  hung  on  her  finger. 
He  unbound  the  burning  fillet,  and  she  saw,  as  though  it 
were  a  glimpse  of  that  unquenchable,  unconsuming  flame  that 
devoured  him.  He  took  the  blood,  and  wrote  upon  her 
brow.  The  agony  was  intense,  and  a  faint  shriek  escaped 
her.  He  spoke,  but  the  sound  rung  in  her  ears  like  the 
knell  of  hopes  for  ever  departed. 

For  words  of  such  presumptuous  blasphemy  tradition 
must  be  voiceless.  The  demon  looked  upwards ;  but,  as  if 
blasted  by  some  withering  sight,  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
withdrawn. 
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What  homage  was  exacted,  let  no  one  seek  to  know. 

After  a  pause,  the  deceiver  again  addressed  her ;  and  his 
form  changed  as  he  spoke. 

"  One  day  in  the  year  alone  thou  shalt  be  subject  to  mis- 
chance. It  is  the  feast  of  All-Hallows,  when  the  witches 
meet  to  renew  their  vows.  On  this  night  thou  must  be  as 
they,  and  join  their  company.  Still  thou  mayest  hide  thy- 
self under  any  form  thou  shalt  choose;  but  it  shall  abide 
upon  thee  until  midnight.  Till  then  thy  spells  are  powerless. 
On  no  other  day  shall  harm  befal  thee." 

The  maiden  felt  her  pride  dilate  ;  her  weak  and  common 
nature  she  thought  was  no  longer  a  degradation  ;  she  seemed 
as  though  able  to  bound  through  infinite  space,  already  in- 
vested with  the'attributes  of  immateriality  ;  when  she  awoke  I 
and  in  her  own  chamber,  whither  the  servants  had  conveyed 
her  from  the  crag  an  hour  before,  having  found  her  asleep, 
or  in  a  swoon,  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  She  looked 
at  her  hand,  the  sharp  wound  was  there ;  and  her  brow 
tingled,  as  if  to  remind  her  of  that  irrevocable  pledge. 

Lord  William  sued  in  vain  to  the  maid  of  Bernshaw 
Tower.  She  repulsed  him  with  scorn  and  contumely.  He 
vowed  that  he  would  win  her,  though  the  powers  of  darkness 
withstood  the  attempt.  To  accomplish  this  impious  purpose, 
he  sought  Mause,  the  witch's  dwelling.  It  was  a  dreary 
hut,  built  in  a  rocky  cleft,  shunned  by  all,  as  the  abode  of 
wicked  and  malignant  spirits,  which  the  dame  kept  and 
nursed  as  familiars,  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  malicious  will. 

The  night  was  dark  and  heavy  when  Lord  William  tied 
his  steed  to  a  rude  gate  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
witch's  den.  He  raised  the  latch, — no  light  was  visible  within. 

(t  Holloa !"  cried  the  courageous  intruder ;   but  all  was 
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dark  and  silent  as  before.  Just  about  to  depart,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  rustling  near  him,  and,  presently,  the  croaking 
voice  of  the  hag  close  at  his  ear. 

"  Lord  William,"  said  she,  "  thou  art  a  bold  man  to  come 
hither  after  night-fall." 

Though  startled,  he  swerved  not  from  his  purpose. 

«  Canst  help  me  to  a  bride,  mother  Helston  ?"  cried  he, 
in  a  firm  voice  ;  "  for  I  feel  mightily  constrained  to  wed !" 

"  Is  the  doomed  maiden  of  Bernshaw  a  bride  fit  for  Lord 
William's  bosom  ?"  said  the  invisible  sorceress. 

"  Give  me  some  charm  to  win  her  consent, — I  care  not 
for  the  rest." 

"  Charm  !"  replied  the  beldame,  with  a  screech  that  made 
Lord  William  start  back.  "  Spells  have  I  none  that  can 
bind  her.  I  would  she  were  in  my  power ;  but  she  hath 
spell  for  spell.  Nought  would  avail  thee,  for  she  is  beyond 
my  reach  ;  her  art  would  baffle  mine  !" 

"  Is  she,  too,  tainted  with  the  iniquity  abroad  ?" 

"  I  tell  thee,  yea ;  and  my  spirit  must  bow  to  hers. 
Wouldst  wed  her  now — fond,  feeble-hearted  mortal  ?" 

Lord  William  was  silent ;  but  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
maiden  seemed  to  pass  before  him,  and  he  loved  her  with 
such  overmastering  vehemence,  that  if  Satan  himself  had 
stood  in  the  gap  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  his  purpose. 

«<  Mause  Helston,"  said  the  lover,  "  if  thou  wilt  help  me 
at  this  bout,  I  will  not  draw  back.  I  dare  wed  her  though 
she  were  twice  the  thing  thou  fearest.  Tell  me  how  her 
spell  works,— I  will  countervail  it, — I  will  break  that  accursed 
charm,  and  she  shall  be  my  bride !" 

For  a  while  there  was  no  reply  ;  but  he  heard  a  muttering, 
as  though  some  consultation  were  going  on. 

"  Listen,  Lord  William,"  she  spoke  aloud.   «  Ay,  thou  wilt 
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listen  to  thine  own  jeopardy  !  Once  in  the  year — 'tis  on  the 
night  of  All-Hallows — she  may  be  overcome.  But  it  is  a 
perilous  attempt  I" 

"  I  care  not.  Point  out  the  way,  and  I  will  ride  it  rough- 
shod !" 

The  beldame  arose  from  her  couch,  and  struck  a  light. 

Ere  they  separated,  morning  dawned  high  above  the  grey 
hills.  Many  rites  and  incantations  were  performed,  of 
which  we  forbear  the  disgusting  recital.  The  instructions 
he  received  were  never  divulged ;  the  secrets  of  that  night 
were  never  known :  but  an  altered  man  was  Lord  William 
when  he  came  back  to  Hapton  Tower. 

On  All-Hallows'  day,  with  a  numerous  train,  he  went  forth 
a  hunting.  His  hounds  were  the  fleetest  from  Calder  to 
Calder ;  and  his  horns  the  shrillest  through  the  wide  forests 
of  Accrington  and  Rossendale.  But  on  that  morning  a 
strange  hound  joined  the  pack,  that  outstripped  them  all. 

"  Blow,"  cried  Lord  William,  "till  the  loud  echoes  ring, 
and  the  fleet  hounds  o'ertake  yon  grizzled  mongrel." 

Both  horses  and  dogs  were  driven  to  their  utmost  speed, 
but  the  strange  hound  still  kept  a-head.  Over  moor  and  fell 
they  rushed  on,  the  hounds  in  full  cry,  though,  as  yet,  guided 
only  by  the  scent,  the  object  of  their  pursuit  not  being 
visible.  Suddenly  a  white  doe  was  seen,  distant  a  few  yards 
only,  and  bounding  away  from  them  at  full  speed.  She 
might  have  risen  out  of  the  ground,  so  immediate  was  her 
appearance.  On  they  went,  in  full  view,  but  the  deer  was 
swift,  and  she  seemed  to  wind  and  double  with  great  dexterity. 
Her  bearing  was  evidently  towards  the  steep  crags  on  the 
east.  They  passed  the  Tower  of  Bernshaw,  and  were  fast 
approaching  the  verge  of  that  tremendous  precipice,  "  The 
Eagle  Crag."  Horse  and  rider  must  inevitably  perish  if 
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they  follow.  But  Lord  William  slackened  not  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  and  the  deer  flew  straight  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark,— 
the  very  point  where  the  crag  jutted  out  over  the  gulf  below. 
The  huntsmen  drew  back  in  terror ;  the  dogs  were  still  in 
chase,  though  at  some  distance  behind ;  Lord  William  only 
and  the  strange  hound  were  close  upon  her  track.  Beyond 
the  crag  nothing  was  visible  but  cloud  and  sky,  shewing  the 
fearful  height  and  abruptness  of  the  descent.  One  moment, 
and  the  gulf  must  be  shot:  his  brain  felt  dizzy,  but  his 
heart  was  resolute. 

"  Mause,  my  wench,'*  said  he,  "  my  neck  or  thine  ! — Hie 
thee ;  if  she's  over,  we  are  lost." 

Lord  William's  steed  followed  in  the  hound's  footsteps  to 
a  hair.  The  deer  was  almost  within  her  last  spring,  when 
the  hound,  with  a  loud  yell,  doubled  her,  scarcely  a  yard's 
breadth,  from  the  long  bare  neb  of  that  fearful  peak,  and 
she  turned  with  inconceivable  speed,  so  near  the  verge,  that 
Lord  William,  in  wheeling  round,  heard  a  fragment  of  rock, 
loosened  by  the  stroke  from  his  horse's  hoof,  roll  down  the 
precipice  with  a  frightful  crash.  The  sudden  whirl  had 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  ground,  but  he  recovered  his  po- 
sition with  great  adroitness.  A  loud  shriek  announced  the 
capture.  The  cruel  hound  held  the  deer  by  her  throat,  and 
they  were  struggling  together  on  the  green  earth.  With 
threats  and  curses,  he  lashed  away  the  ferocious  beast,  who 
growled  fiercely  at  being  driven  from  her  prey.  With  looks 
of  sullenness  and  menace,  she  scampered  off,  leaving  Lord 
William  to  secure  the  victim.  He  drew  a  silken  noose  from 
his  saddle  bow,  and  threw  it  over  the  panting  deer,  who  fol- 
lowed quietly  on,  to  his  dwelling  at  Hapton  Tower. 

At  midnight  there  was  heard  a  wild  and  unearthly  shriek 
from  the  high  turret,  so  pitiful  and  shrill,  that  the  inmates 
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awoke  in  great  alarm.  The  loud  roar  of  the  wind  came  on 
like  a  thunder-clap.  The  tempest  flapped  its  wings,  and  its 
giant  arms  rocked  the  turret  like  a  cradle.  At  this  hour 
Lord  William,  with  a  wild  and  haggard  eye,  left  his  cham- 
ber. The  last  stroke  of  the  midnight  bell  trembled  on  his 
ear  as  he  entered  the  western  tower.  A  maiden  sat  there, 
a  silken  noose  about  her  head ;  —  she  sobbed  loud  and 
heavily,  and  wrung  her  white  hands  at  his  approach. 

"  Thy  spells  have  been  o'ermastered.  Henceforth,  I  re- 
nounce these  unholy  rites  : — I  would  not  pass  nights  of  hor- 
ror, and  days  of  dread  any  longer.  Maiden,  thou  art  in  my 
power.  Unless  thou  wilt  be  mine, — renouncing  thine  im- 
pious vows, — for  ever  shunning  thy  detested  arts, — breaking 
that  accursed  chain  the  enemy  has  wound  about  thee, — I 
will  deliver  thee  up  to  thy  tormentors,  and  those  that  seek 
thy  destruction.  This  done,  and  thou  art  free." 

The  maiden  threw  her  snake-like  glance  upon  him. 

"  Alas,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  not  free.  This  magic  noose  ! 
remove  it,  and  my  promise  shall  be  without  constraint." 

"  Nay,  thou  arch-deceiver, — deceiver  of  thine  ownself, 
and  plotter  of  thine  own  ruin, — I  would  save  thee  from  thy 
doom.  Promise,  renounce,  and  for  ever  forswear  thy  vows. 
The  priest  will  absolve  thee  ; — it  must  be  done  ere  I  unbind 
that  chain." 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  maiden,  after  a  deep  and  unbroken 
silence.  "  I  have  not  been  happy  since  I  knew  their  power. 
I  may  yet  worship  this  fair  earth,  and  yon  boundless  sky. 
This  heart  would  be  void  without  an  object  and  a  pos- 
session !" 

She  shed  no  tear  until  the  holy  man,  with  awful  and  so- 
lemn denunciations,  exorcised  the  unclean  spirit  to  whom 
she  was  bound.  He  admonished  her,  as  a  repentant  wan- 
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derer  from  the  flock,  to  shun  the  perils  of  presumption,  re- 
minding her,  that  HE,  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  was 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil, — HE  who  won  for  us  the  victory  in  that  conflict, 
taught  us  in  praying  to  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil."  She  was  re-baptized  as  one  newly 
born,  and  committed  again  to  the  keeping  of  the  Holy 
Church.  Shortly  afterwards  were  united  at  the  altar,  Lord 
William  and  Lady  Sibyl.  He  accompanied  her  to  Bern- 
shaw  Tower,  their  future  residence, — becoming,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  the  sole  possessor  of  those  domains. 


TWELVE  months  are  nigh  come  and  gone,  and  the  feast  of 
All  Hallows  again  at  hand.  Lord  William's  bride  sat  in 
her  lonely  bower,  but  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping.  The  tempter  had  been  there  ;  and  she  had 
not  sought  protection  against  his  snares.  That  night  she 
was  expected  to  renew  her  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  those  fearful  rites  that  must  now  bind  her  for  ever 
to  his  will.  Such  was  her  infatuation,  she  imagined  her- 
self  his,  by  right  of  purchase,  without  being  fully  con- 
scious of  the  impiety  of  that  thought.  His  own  power  had 
been  promised  to  her :  true,  she  must  die  ;  but  might  not 
her  untrammelled  spirit,  like  his,  rove  from  world  to  world 
without  restraint  ?  She  thought — so  perilously  rapid  was 
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her  relapse  and  her  delusion — that  his  form  had  again  pas- 
sed by,  beautiful  as  before  his  transgression, — "  The  Son 
of  the  Morning  !" — arrayed  in  the  majesty  which  he  had  ere 
the  world  was, — ere  heaven's  Ruler  had  hurled  him  from  his 
throne.  Her  mental  vision  was  perverted.  Light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  evil,  were  no  longer  distinguished.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  dream  f  but  the  imagination  had  become  diseased, 
and  she  distinguished  not  its  inward  operations  from  outward 
impressions  on  the  sense.  Her  husband  was  kind,  and  loved 
her  with  a  lover's  fondness ;  but  she  could  not  return  his 
affection.  He  saw  her  unhappy,  and  he  administered  com- 
fort ;  but  the  source  of  misery  was  himself,  and  she  sighed 
to  be  free  ! 

"  Free  !" — she  started — the  voice  was  an  echo  to  her 
thought,  but  she  saw  no  living  form.  Ere  led  to  the  altar, 
she  had  vowed  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  in 
her  re-baptism,  and  how  could  she  face  her  husband  ? 

"  He  shall  not  know  of  our  compact." 

These  words  were  suddenly  whispered  in  her  ear.  She 
turned  aside ;  but  saw  nothing  save  the  glow  of  sunset 
through  the  lattice,  arid  a  wavering  light  upon  the  floor. 

"  I  would  spare  him  this  misery,"  she  sighed.  "  Conceal 
but  the  secret  from  him,  and  I  am  again  thine !" 

Suddenly  the  well-known  form  of  her  familiar  was  at  her 
side. 

The  following  day  was  All-Hallow's-een,  and  her  vow 
must  be  renewed  in  the  great  assembly  of  his  subjects  held 
on  that  fearful  night. 

****** 

Giles  Dickisson,  the  once  merry  miller  at  the  Mill-clough, 
had  so  taken  to  heart  his  wife's  dishonesty,  that,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  he  grew  fretful  and  morose.  His  mill  he 
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vowed  was  infested  with  a  whole  legion  of  "  hell-cats,"  for 
in  this  shape  they  presented  themselves  to  the  affrighted  eyes 
of  the  miserable  yoke-fellow,  as  he  fancied  himself,  to  a 
limb  of  Satan.  The  yells  and  screeches  he  heard  o'nights 
from  these  witches  and  warlocks  were  unbearable ;  and 
once  or  twice,  when  late  at  the  mill,  both  he  and  Robin 
had  received  palpable  tokens  of  their  presence.  Scratches 
and  bloody  marks  were  plainly  visible,  and  every  hour 
brought  with  it  some  new  source  of  annoyance  and  alarm. 

One  morning,  Giles  shewed  himself  with  a  disconsolate 
face  before  Lord  William  at  the  Tower — he  could  bear  his 
condition  no  longer. 

"  T'other  night,"  said  he,  "  the  witches  set  me  astride  o' 
t'  riggin'  o'  my  own  house.*  It  was  a  bitter  cold  time,  an' 
I  waur  nearly  perished  when  I  wakened.  I  am  weary  of  my 
life,  and  will  flit;  for  this  country,  the  de'il,  I  do  think, 
holds  in  his  own  special  keeping !" 

Then  Robin  stept  forward,  offering  to  take  the  mill  on  his 
master's  quittance.  He  cared  not,  he  said,  for  all  the  witch- 
women  in  the  parish.  He  had  "  fettled"  one  of  them,  and, 
by  his  Maker's  help,  he  hoped  fairly  to  drive  them  off  the 
field.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  Robin  that  day  entered 
into  possession. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  this  transaction  happened  on 
the  eve  of  All-Hallows  before  mentioned ;  and  Lord  Wil- 
liam requested  Robin  would,  on  that  night,  keep  watch. 

*  "  Riggin,"  or  ridging.  The  hills  which  divide  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster  are  sometimes  called  "th'  riggin,"  from  their  being  the 
highest  land  between  the  two  seas,  forming  part  of  what  is  familiarly 
termed  the  back-bone  of  England.  An  individual,  residing  at  a  place 
named  "  The  Summit,"  from  its  situation,  was  asked  where  he  lived.  "  I 
livetat  th'  riggin  o'  th'  warld,  I  reckon,"  says  he;  "  for  th'  water  fro' t'  one 
side  o'  th'  roof  fa's  to  th'  east  sea,  an'  t'  other  to  th'  west  sea." 
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His  courage,  he  said,  would  help  him  through  ;  and  if  he 
could  rid  the  mill  of  them,  the  Baron  promised  him  a  year's 
rent,  and  a  good  largess  beside.  Robin  was  fain  of  the 
offer,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  strife ;  determined,  if 
possible,  to  eject  these  ugly  vermin  from  the  premises. 

On  this  same  night,  soon  after  sunset,  the  lady  of  Bern- 
shaw  Tower  went  forth,  leaving  her  lord  in  a  deep  sleep,  the 
effect,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  her  own  spells.  Ere  she  de- 
parted, every  symbol  or  token  of  grace  was  laid  aside ; — 
her  rosary  was  unbound.  She  drew  a  glove  from  her  hand, 
in  it  was  the  bridal  ring,  which  she  threw  from  her ;  and  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  suddenly  expired.  It  was  in  her  little 
toilet-chamber,  where  she  had  retired  to  pursue  her  medita- 
tions undisturbed.  Her  allegiance  renewed,  must  be  revoked 
no  more  ;  but  pride,  that  darling  sin  for  which  she  risked 
her  soul,  must  first  suffer.  On  that  night  she  must  be 
guided  by  the  same  laws,  and  subjected  to  the  same  degrad- 
ing influence  as  her  fellow-subjects.  At  least  once  a  year 
this  condition  must  be  fulfilled  : — all  rank  and  distinction 
being  lost,  the  vassals  were  alike  equal  in  subordination  to 
their  chief.  This  night,  too,  the  rites  of  initiation  were 
usually  administered. 

The  time  drew  nigh,  and  the  Lady  Sibyl,  intending  to 
conceal  her  glove  with  the  sacred  symbol,  passed  her  hand 
across  the  table  where  it  had  lain — but  the  pledge  was 

gone ! 

****** 

In  a  vast  hollow,  nearly  surrounded  by  crags  and  pre- 
cipices, bare  and  inaccessible,  the  meeting  was  assembled, 
and  the  lady  of  the  Tower  was  to  be  restored  to  their  com- 
munion. Gliding  like  a  shadow,  came  in  the  wife  of  Lord 
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William, — pale,  and  her  tresses  dishevelled,  she  seemed  the 
victim  either  of  disease  or  insanity. 

Under  a  tottering  and  blasted  pine  sat  their  chief,  in  a 
human  form  ;  his  stature  lofty  and  commanding,  he  ap- 
peared a  ruler  even  in  this  narrow  sphere  of  his  dominion. 
Yet  he  looked  round  with  a  glance  of  mockery  and  scorn. 
He  was  fallen — and  he  felt  degraded ;  but  his  aim  was  to 
mar  the  glorious  image  of  his  Maker,  and  trample  it  be- 
neath his  feet. 

A  crowd  of  miserable  and  deluded  beings  came  at  the 
beck  of  their  chief,  each  accompanied  by  her  familiar.  But 
the  lady  of  Bernshaw  came  alone.  Her  act  of  renouncement 
had  deprived  her  of  this  privilege. 

The  mandate  having  been  proclaimed,  and  the  preliminary 
rites  to  this  fearful  act  of  reprobation  performed,  the  assem- 
bly waited  for  the  concluding  act — the  cruel  and  ap- 
palling trial :  one  touch  of  his  finger  was  to  pass  upon  her 
brow, — the  impress,  the  mark  of  the  beast, — the  sign  that 
was  to  snatch  her  from  the  reach  of  mercy  !  Her  spirit 
shuddered; — nature  shrunk  from  the  unholy  contact. 
Once  more  she  looked  towards  that  heaven  she  was  about  to 
forfeit, — and  for  ever  ! 

"  For  ever !"  The  words  rung  in  her  ears ;  their  sound 
was  like  the  knell  of  her  everlasting  hope.  She  started 
aside — a  horrid  and  scorching  breath  was  upon  her  cheek — 
and  she  already  felt  their  unutterable  import  ere  weltering 
in  the  abysses  of  woe  I 

Conscience,  long  slumbering,  awoke  ;  she  was  seized  with 
the  sudden  anguish  of  despair!  It  seemed  as  though  judg- 
ment were  past,  and  she  was  doomed  to  wander,  like  some 
rayless  orb,  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  One 
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fearful,  undefined  form  of  terror  was  before  her ;  one  con- 
sciousness of  offence  ever  present;  all  idea  of  past  and  fu- 
ture absorbed  in  one  ever-during  NOW,  she  felt  that  her 
misery  was  too  heavy  to  sustain.  A  groan  escaped  her  lips, 
but  it  was  an  appeal  to  that  power  for  deliverance  who  is 
not  slow  to  hear,  "nor  impotent  to  save."  Suddenly  she 
was  roused  from  that  deep  and  overpowering  hallucination  ; 
the  promises  of  unlimited  gratification  to  every  wish  pre- 
vailed no  more, — the  tempter's  charm  was  broken.  All 
was  changed ;  the  whole  scene  seemed  to  vanish  ;  and  that 
form,  which  once  appeared  to  her  like  an  angel  of  light, 
fell  prostrate,  writhing  away  in  terrific  and  tortuous  folds  on 
the  hissing  earth.  The  crowd  scattered  with  a  fearful  yell ; 
— she  heard  a  rush  of  wings,  a  loud  and  dissonant  scream, 
— and  "  The  Bride  of  Bernshaw"  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

We  leave  the  conscience-stricken  victim,  whilst  we  relate 
the  result  of  Robin's  watch-night  at  the  mill. 

He  lay  awake  until  midnight ;  but  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance— nothing  was  heard  but  the  plash  of  the  mill-stream, 
and  the  dripping  ooze  from  the  rocks.  His  old  enemies,  no 
doubt,  were  intimidated,  and  he  was  about  commencing  a 
snug  nap  on  the  idea ;  when,  lo  !  there  came  a  great  rush 
of  wind.  He  heard  it  booming  on  from  a  vast  distance, 
until  it  seemed  to  sweep  over  the  building  in  one  wide 
resistless  torrent  that  might  have  levelled  the  stoutest  edi- 
fice; yet  was  the  mill  unharmed  by  the  attack.  Then 
came  shrieks  and  yells,  mingled  with  the  most  horrid  im- 
precations. Swift  as  thought,  there  rushed  upon  him  a  pro- 
digious company  of  cats,  bats,  and  all  manner  of  hideous 
things,  that  scratched  and  pinched  him,  as  he  afterwards 
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declared,  until  his  flesh  verily  u  reeked"  again.  Maddened 
by  the  torment,  he  began  to  lay  about  him  lustily  with  a  long 
whittle  which  he  carried  for  domestic  purposes.  They  gave 
back  at  so  unexpected  a  reception.  Taking  courage  thereby, 
Robin  followed,  and  they  fled,  helter-skelter,  like  a  routed 
army.  Through  loop-holes  and  windows  went  the  obscene 
crew,  with  hideous  screeches  that  startled  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. He  gave  one  last  desperate  lunge  as  a  parting 
remembrance,  and  felt  that  his  weapon  had  made  a  hit. 
Something  fell  on  the  floor,  but  the  light  was  extinguished 
in  the  scuffle,  and  in  vain  he  attempted  to  grope  out  this 
trophy  of  his  valour. 

"  I've  sliced  off  a  leg  or  a  wing,"  thought  he,  "  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  it  in  the  morning." 

All  was  now  quiet,  and  Robin,  to  his  great  comfort,  left 
without  further  molestation. 

Morning  dawned  bright  and  cheerful  on  the  grey  battle- 
ments of  Bernshaw  Tower;  the  sun  came  out  joyously  over 
the  hills ;  but  Lord  William  walked  forth  with  an  anxious 
and  gloomy  countenance.  His  wife  had  feigned  illness,  and 
the  old  nurse  had  tended  her  through  the  night  in  a  separate 
chamber.  This  was  the  story  on  finding  her  absent  when 
he  awoke.  Early  presenting  himself  at  the  door,  he  was 
refuged  admission.  She  was  ill — very  ill.  The  lady  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  might  not  be  disturbed: — such  was  the 
answer  he  received.  Going  out  he  met  the  gaunt,  ungainly 
form  of  Robin,  his  new  tenant,  approaching  in  great  haste 
with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"  What  news  from  the  mill,  my  stout  warrior  of  the 
north  ?"  said  Lord  William. 

"  I  think  I  payed  one  on  'em,  your  worship,"  said  Robin, 
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taking  the  bundle  in  his  hand  : — "  not  a  cat  said  mew  when 
they  felt  my  whittle.  Marry,  I  spoilt  their  catterwauling  : 
I've  cut  a  rare  shive  !" 

"  How  didst  fare  last  night  with  thy  wenches  ?"  inquired 
the  other. 

"  I've  mended  their  manners  for  a  while,  I  guess.  As  I 
peeped  about  betimes  this  morning,  I  found — a  paw !  If 
cats  are  bred  with  hands,  and  gowden  rings  on  their 
fingers,  they  shall  e'en  ha'  sporting-room  i'  the  mill !  No 
bad  luck,  methinks." 

Robin  uncovered  the  prize,  and  drew  out  a  bleeding 
hand,  mangled  at  the  wrist,  and  blackened  as  if  by  fire  ;  one 
finger  decorated  with  a  ring,  which  Lord  William  too 
plainly  recognised.  He  seized  the  terrific  pledge,  and,  with 
a  look  betokening  some  deadly  purpose,  hastened  to  his 
wife's  chamber.  He  demanded  admittance  in  too  peremp- 
tory a  tone  for  denial.  His  features  were  still,  not  a  ripple 
marked  the  disturbance  beneath.  He  stood  with  a  calm  and 
tranquil  brow  by  her  bed-side  ;  but  she  read  a  fearful  mes- 
sage in  his  eye. 

"  Fair  lady,  how  farest  thou  ?     I  do  fear  me  thou  art  ill !" 

"  She's  sick,  and  in  great  danger.  You  may  not  disturb 
her,  my  lord,"  said  the  nurse,  attempting  to  prevent  his  too 
near  approach.  "  I  pray  you,  depart ;  your  presence  afflicts 
her  sorely." 

"  Ay,  and  so  it  does,"  said  Lord  William,  with  a  strange 
and  hideous  laugh.  "  I  prithee,  lady,  let  me  play  the  doctor ; 
hold  out  thy  hand." 

The  lady  was  still  silent.  She  turned  away  her  head  : 
his  glance  was  too  withering  to  endure. 

t(  Nay,  then,  I  must  constrain  thee,  dame." 
M  3 
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She  drew  out  her  hand,  which  Lord  William  seized  with 
a  violent  and  convulsive  grasp. 

"  I  fear  me  'tis  a  sickness  unto  death;  small  hope  of 
amendment  here.  Give  me  the  other, — perchance  I  may 
find  there  more  comfort." 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  I  cannot :  I  am — I  have  no  strength." 

«  Why,  thou  art  grown  peevish  with  thy  distemper.  Since 
'tis  so,  I  must  e'en  force  thy  stubborn  will." 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot." 

"  If  not  thy  hand,  shew  me  thy  wrist !  I  have  here  a 
match  to  it,  methinks.  Oh,  earth — earth — hide  me  in  thy 
womb ! — let  the  darkness  blot  me  out,  and  this  blasting  tes- 
timony for  ever  !  Accursed  hag,  what  hast  thou  done  ?" 

He  seized  her  by  the  hair. 

"  What  hast  thou  promised  the  fiend  ?  Tell  me, — 
or—" 

"  I  have — oh,  I  fear  I  have  consented  to  the  compact !" 

"  How  far  doth  it  bind  thee?" 

"  My  soul — my  better  part !" 

"  Thy  better  part !  —  Thy  worse — a  loathsome  ulcer, 
reeking  with  stench  from  the  pit!  Better  have  given  thy 
body  to  the  stake  than  have  let  in  one  unhallowed  desire 
upon  thy  soul.  How  far  does  thy  contract  reach?" 

"  All  interest  I  can  claim.  His  part  that  created  it  I 
could  not  give,  not  being  mine  to  yield." 

"  Lost — lost !  Thou  hast,  indeed,  sold  thyself  to  perdi- 
tion. I'll  purge  this  earth  of  witchery  :  I'll  make  their  car- 
casses my  weapon's  sheath.  Hence,  inglorious  scabbard  ! 
He  flung  away  the  sheath.  Twining  her  dark  hair  about 
his  fingers — 

"  Die  —  impious,  polluted    wretch!     This  blessed  earth 
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loathes  thee, — the  grave's  holy  sanctuary  will  cast  thee  out. 
Yon  glorious  sun  would  smite  thee,  should  I  refrain  !" 

He  raised  his  sword, — a  gleam  of  triumph  seemed  to  flash 
from  her  eye,  as  though  she  were  eager  for  the  blow ;  but 
the  descending  weapon  was  stayed,  and  by  no  timid  hand. 

Lord  William -turned,  yet  he  saw  not  the  cause  of  its  re- 
straint. The  lady  alone  was  aware  of  that  unseen  intruder, 
and  her  eye  darkened  with  apprehension.  Suddenly  she 
sprung  from  the  couch ;  one  shriek  alone  escaped  her,  and 
the  spirit  seemed  to  have  passed  from  its  abode. 

Lord  William  threw  himself  on  her  pale  and  inanimate 
form. 

"  Farewell !"  he  cried  :  "  I  had  thought  thee  honest ! 
Nay,  lost  spirit,  I  must  not  say  farewell !" 

He  gazed  on  his  once-loved  bride  with  a  look  of  unutter- 
able tenderness  ;  the  heart's  deep  gush  burst  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  wept  in  almost  unendurable  anguish.  The  sight  was 
too  harrowing  to  sustain.  He  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
a  convulsive  tremour  passed  across  her  features — a  trembling 
undulation,  like  the  rippling  breeze  on  some  quiet  lake ;  a 
sigh  seemed  to  labour  heavily  from  her  breast ;  her  eyes 
opened  ;  but,  as  though  yet  struggling  under  the  influence 
of  some  terrific  dream,  she  cried — 

"  O,  save  me  ! — save  me  !"  She  looked  upwards  :  it  was 
as  if  the  light  of  heaven  had  suddenly  shone  in  upon  her  be- 
nighted soul. 

"  Lost,  saidst  thou,  accursed  fiend  ?  Never,  until  His 
power  shall  yield  to  thine  I" 

Yet  she  shuddered,  as  though  the  appalling  shadow  were 
still  upon  her  spirit.  "  Nay,  'twas  but  a  dream." 

"  Dreams  I"  cried  Lord  William,  recovering  from  a  look 
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of  speechless  amazement.     "  Thy  dreams  are  more  akin  to 
truth  than  ever  were  thy  waking  reveries." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  look  not  so  unkindly  on  me ;  I  will  tell 
thee  all.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  possessed,  and  this  body  was 
the  dwelling  of  a  demon.  It  was  permitted  as  a  punishment 
for  my  transgressions  ;  for  I  had  sought  communion  with 
the  fiend.  I  was  the  companion  of  witches — foul  and  abo- 
minable shapes — a  beastly  crew,  with  whom  I  was  doomed 
to  associate.  Hellish  rites  and  deeds,  too  horrible  to  name, 
were  perpetrated.  As  a  witness  of  my  degradation,  me- 
thought  my  right  hand  was  withered.  I  feel  it  still !  Yet — 
surely  'twas  a  dream  I" 

She  raised  her  hand,  gazing  earnestly  on  it,  which,  to  Lord 
William's  amazement,  appeared  whole  as  before,  save  a  slight 
mark  round  the  wrist,  but  the  ring  was  not  there. 

11  What  can  this  betide  ?"  said  the  trembling  sufferer. 
She  looked  suspiciously  on  this  apparent  confirmation  of  her 
guilt,  and  then  upon  her  husband.  "  Oh,  tell  me  that  I  did 
but  dream  I" 

But  Lord  William  spoke  not. 

"  I  know  it  all  now  !"  she  said,  with  a  heavy  sob.  "  My 
crime  is  punished ;  and  I  loathe  my  own  form,  for  it  is  pol- 
luted. Yet  the  whole  has  passed  but  as  some  horrible  dream, 
and  I  am  free  !  This  tabernacle  is  cleansed :  no  more  shall 
it  be  defiled  ;  for  to  Thee  do  I  render  up  my  trust." 

A  mild  radiance  had  displaced  the  wild  and  unnatural 
lustre  of  her  eye,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  Mercy  she  in- 
voked, and  was  forgiven. 

Her  spirit  was  permitted  but  a  brief  sojourn  in  this  re- 
gion of  sorrow.  Ere  another  sun,  her  head  hung  lifeless  on 
Lord  William's  bosom  :  he  had  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in 
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token  of  forgiveness ;  but  he  held  only  the  cold  and  clammy 
shrine — the  idol  had  departed  I 

According  to  the  popular  solution  of  this  fearful  mystery, 
a  demon  or  familiar  had  re-animated  her  form  while  she  lay 
senseless  at  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dissolution  of  the 
witches'  assembly.  In  this  shape  the  imp  had  joined  the 
rendezvous  at  the  mill,  and  fleeing  from  the  effects  of  Ro- 
bin's valour,  maliciously  hoped  that  Lord  William  would 
execute  swift  vengeance  on  his  erring  bride.  But  his  hand 
was  stayed  by  another,  and  more  merciful  power,  and  the 
demon  was  cast  out. 

The  ring  and  glove  were  not  found.  It  was  said  that 
Mause  Helston  had  taken  them  as  a  gage  of  fealty,  and 
dying  about  the  same  period,  was  denied  the'rites  of  Chris- 
tian burial.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  belief  which  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  respecting  the  Lady  Sybil. 

Popular  superstition  still  alleges  that  her  grave  was  dug 
where  the  dark  "  Eagle  Crag"  shoots  out  its  cold,  bare  peak 
into  the  sky ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  All  Hallows,  the  hound  and 
the  milk-white  doe  meet  on  the  crag — a  spectre  huntsman  in 
full  chase.  The  belated  peasant  crosses  himself  at  the  sound, 
as  he  remembers  the  fate  of  "  THE  WITCH  OF  BERNSHAW 
TOWER." 


SIEGE    OF    LATHOM. 


THIS  memorable  siege,  and  the  heroic  defence  by  Lady 
Derby,  though  among  the  most  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  county,  supply  but  few  materials  which  may  not 
be  found  in  records  that  already  exist.  Yet  there  are  inci- 
dents connected  with  them  which  the  historian  has  left 
unrecorded  ;  occurrences,  it  might  be,  too  trivial  or  too  apo- 
cryphal for  his  pen.  One  of  the  main  events  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  though  not  found  amongst  written  and 
authenticated  records,  the  author  has  listened  to  when  a 
child  with  a  vigorous  and  greedy  appetite  for  wonder, — one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  delightful  exercises  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  purpose  to  follow  briefly  the  order  of  events  as  they 
appear  in  the  several  narratives  to  which  we  have  had  ac- 
cess, interweaving  traditionary  matter  gathered  in  our  re- 
searches; thereby  interrupting  and  relieving  the  tediousness 
of  this  thrice-told  tale. 

Lord  Derby,  from  the  unhappy  fatality,  or  rather  inde- 
cision and  jealousies  prevailing  in  his  majesty's  councils,  had 
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been  commanded  to  leave  the  realm,  and  proceed  instantly 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  presence 
here  would  have  been  most  serviceable,  not  only  from  his 
great  zeal,  activity,  and  loyalty,  but  by  reason  of  the  influ- 
ence he  possessed,  and  the  example  which  his  noble  and 
valiant  bearing,  had  shewn  throughout  the  county.  His 
house,  children,  and  all  other  temporal  concerns,  he  left  to 
the  care  of  his  lady,  first  making  provision  secretly  for  their 
defence,  supplying  her  with  men,  money,  and  ammunition, 
that  she  might  not  be  unprepared  in  case  of  attack.  His 
lordship's  opinion  of  this  disastrous  and  impolitic  removal 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  hasty  expressions. 
After  a  perusal  of  the  dispatches,  announcing  the  king's,  or 
rather  the  queen's,  pleasure  that  he  should  speedily  repair  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  an  invasion  was  apprehended  from 
the  Scots;  speaking  to  the  Lady  Derby  with  more  than 
ordinary  quickness,  he  said,  "  My  heart,  my  enemies  have 
now  their  will,  having  prevailed  with  his  majesty  to  order 
me  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  a  softer  banishment  from  his  pre- 
sence and  their  malice." 

This  valiant  and  high-born  dame  was  daughter  to  Claude, 
Duke  of  Tremouille,  and  Charlotte  Brabantin  de  Nassau, 
daughter  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  of  the  royal  house  of  France.  By  this  marriage 
the  Earl  of  Derby  was  allied  to  the  French  kings,  the  dukes 
of  Anjou,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  kings  of  Spain, 
and  many  other  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe.  Her 
father  was  a  stanch  Huguenot,  and  a  trusty  follower  of 
Henry  IV.  That  she  did  not  sully  the  renown  acquired  by 
so  illustrious  a  descent,  the  following  narrative  will  abun- 
dantly prove. 
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At  a  special  council  of  the  Holy  States,*  held  in  Man- 
chester, on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  February,  1644,  after 
many  former  debates  and  consultations,  the  siege  of  Lathom 
was  concluded  upon.  The  same  day,  parliament  troops 
under  Colonel  Ashton,  of  Middleton,  Colonel  Moore,  of 
Bank-Hall,  and  Colonel  Rigby,  of  Preston,  began  their 
march,  proceeding  by  way  of  Bolton,  Wigan,  and  Standish, 
under  pretence  of  going  into  Westmoreland,  that  the  sol- 
diers should  not  presently  know  of  their  destination. 

Lathom,  for  magnificence  and  hospitality,  was  held  in 
high  reputation,  assuming,  in  these  respects,  the  attitude  of 
a  royal  court  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
family  were  regarded  with  such  veneration  and  esteem,  that 
the  following  harmless  inversion  was  familiar  "  as  household 
words  :" — "  God  save  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  King  ;'» 
the  general  feeling  and  opinion  being,  love  to  their  lord,  and 
loyalty  to  their  prince. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  enemy  took  up  their  quar- 
ters about  a  mile  distant  from  the  house.  The  next  day, 
Captain  Markland  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  her  lady- 
ship, from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  commander-in-chief  to  the 
republican  forces,  and  likewise  of  a  parliamentary  ordinance: 
the  one,  requiring  immediate  surrender  of  the  house  upon 
such  honourable  terms  as  he  might  propose ;  and  the  other, 
setting  forth  and  commending  the  great  mercy  they  had 
manifested,  by  thus  offering  to  receive  the  Earl  of  Derby  if 
he  would  submit  himself;  but  she  indignantly  refused  to 
surrender  without  the  consent  or  commandment  of  her  lord. 

*  The  name  assumed  by  a  body  of  men  who  met,  during  the  wars,  in 
Manchester ;  and  who,  in  energy  and  power,  were  second  only  to  their 
London  brethren. 
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After  many  interviews,  to  which  she  assented  only  to  gain 
time,  and  complete  the  provisioning  and  fortifying  of  her 
little  garrison,  they  began  to  find  her  answers  too  full  of 
policy  and  procrastination ;  dangerous  alike  to  the  fidelity 
of  their  troops.  In  the  end,  seeing  she  was  only  amusing 
them  by  vain  pretences,  they  sent  the  following,  their  final 
terms,  by  Colonei  Morgan,  commander  of  the  engineers, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  conduct 
the  siege. 

1st.  «  That  the  Countess  of  Derby  shall  have  the  time  she 
desires,  and  then  liberty  to  transport  her  arms  and  goods  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  except  the  cannon,  which  shall  continue 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  house. 

2nd.  ."  That  her  ladyship,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  morrow, 
shall  disband  all  her  soldiers,  except  her  menial  servants,  and 
receive  an  officer  and  forty  parliament  soldiers  for  her  guard." 

Morgan  is  described  as  (l  a  little  man,  short  and  peremp- 
tory, who  met  with  staidnes  to  coole  his  heat ;  and  had  the 
honor  to  carry  backe  this  last  answer — for  her  ladyshipp 
could  scrue  them  to  no  more  delayes — viz., 

tf  That  she  refused  all  their  articles,  and  was  truely  happy 
they  had  refused  hers,  protesting  shee  had  rather  hazard  her 
life  than  offer  the  like  again  ; — 

"  That  though  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  divorced  from 
her  friends,  and  rob'd  of  her  estate,  she  was  ready  to  receive 
ther  utmost  vyolence,  trusting  in  God  both  for  protection 
and  deliverance." 

The  next  morning  she  discovered  the  enemy  had  been  at 
work  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  house,  in  a  sloping 
ground,  forming  a  breastwork  and  trench  to  protect  the 
pioneers, — multitudes  of  country  people  being  every  day 
forced  into  this  irksome  service. 
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The  situation  of  Lathom  deserves  our  notice,  it  being 
admirably  calculated  to  resist  any  attack. 

"  It  was  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall,  two  yards  thick  ; 
upon  the  walls  were  nine  towers,  flanking  each  other,  and 
in  every  tower  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  that  played  three  one 
way  and  three  another.  Upon  the  tops  of  these  towers 
were  placed  the  best  and  choicest  marksmen,  who  usually 
attended  the  earl  in  his  sports,  as  huntsmen,  keepers,  fowlers, 
and  the  like,  who  continually  kept  watch,  with  screwed 
guns,  and  long  fowling-pieces,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
loss  of  the  enemy,  especially  of  their  commanders,  who 
were  frequently  killed  in  the  trenches.  Without  the  wall 
was  a  moat  eight  yards  wide,  and  two  yards  deep :  between 
the  wall  and  the  moat  was  a  strong  row  of  palisadoes.  A 
high  tower,  called  the  Eagle  Tower,  stood  in  the  midst, 
surmounting  all  the  rest.  The  gate-house  had  a  strong 
tower  on  each  side,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  first  court." 

The  site  of  the  house  seemed  to  have  been  formed  for 
a  stronghold,  or  place  of  safety ;  thus  described  by  Sea- 
come  : — 

"Before  the  house,  to  the  south  and  south-west,  is  a 
rising  ground,  so  near  as  to  overlook  the  top  of  it,  from 
which  it  falls  so  quick,  that  nothing  planted  against  it  on 
those  sides  can  touch  it  further  than  the  front  wall ;  and  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  there  is  another  rising  ground,  even 
to  the  edge  of  the  moat." — t(  The  situation  of  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  flat  in  the  middle, 
and  covered  with  a  rising  ground  about  it,  and  so  near  it, 
that  the  enemy,  in  two  years'  siege,  were  never  able  to  raise 
a  battery  against  it,  so  as  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall 
practicable  to  enter  the  house  by  way  of  storm."* 

*  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  p.  90. 
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It  is  said  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  woody  dell, 
near  what  is  now  called  "  The  Round  O  Quarry,"  about 
half  a  mile  from  Lathom.  This  dell  is  still  called  "  Crom- 
well's Trench."  A  large  and  remarkable  stone,  having  two 
circular  hollows  or  holes  on  its  upper  surface,  evidently 
once  containing  nodules  of  iron,  is  called  u  Cromwell's 
stone," — the  country  people  supposing  these  holes  were  used 
as  moulds  for  casting  balls  during  the  siege. 

The  besiegers,  however,  thought  to  reduce  the  place  by 
famine,  being  deceived  through  the  following  device  of  her 
ladyship's  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutter,  a  person  whom 
the  earl  had  left  to  her  assistance,  that  she  might  be  guided 
by  his  great  skill  and  prudence  : — 

During  one  of  the  conferences  before-named,  a  captain 
of  the  parliamentary  forces  recognising  in  the  chaplain  an 
old  friend,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  very  in- 
timate and  familiar  aforetime,  took  a  secret  opportunity  of 
addressing  him,  hoping  to  worm  out  her  ladyship's  secrets ; 
conjuring  him,  by  reason  of  their  former  friendship,  to  say 
truly  upon  what  ground  or  confidence  she  still  refused  these 
offers,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  defend  her  house  against 
such  a  numerous  and  well-furnished  army  as  was  then 
encamped  in  the  park. 

Rutter,  casting  his  eyes  earnestly  towards  the  ramparts, 
bade  his  friend  note  their  disposition  and  defence.  Her 
ladyship,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  prevent  any  sudden 
assault,  and  likewise  to  awe  the  enemy  by  these  demon- 
strations, had  disposed  her  soldiers  in  due  order,  so  that 
they  should  be  seen,  under  their  respective  officers,  from 
the  main-guard  in  the  first  court,  down  to  the  great  hall, 
where  they  had  left  her  ladyship's  council.  The  rest  of 
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her  forces  she  had  placed  upon  the  walls  and  towers,  in  such 
manner  as  to  appear  both  numerous  and  well-disciplined. 

"  She  is  in  nothing  so  desirous,"  said  Rutter,  "  as  that 
you  should  waste  your  strength  and  forces  by  a  sudden 
assault,  wherein  you  would  not  fail  to  have  the  worst  of 
the  battle  ;  the  place,  like  as  thou  seest,  being  armed  at 
all  points,  and  able  to  withstand  any  attack  but  that  of 
famine." 

A  promise  of  secresy  was  exacted,  when  the  wary  chap- 
lain pretended  to  unfold  her  ladyship's  plans.  He  said 
there  was  but  little  provision  in  the  place — that  she  was 
oppressed  with  the  number  of  her  soldiers — that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  subsist  more  than  fourteen  days ;  hoping  to 
dare  them  to  a  sudden  onset,  not  from  her  own  confidence 
to  give  them  a  repulse,  but  knowing,  that  should  they  con- 
tinue the  siege,  she  must  inevitably  be  forced  to  surrender. 

The  captain,  after  embracing  his  friend,  and  promising 
faithfully  to  maintain  the  secret,  revealed,  as  Rutter  in- 
tended he  should,  the  whole  of  this  confidential  story  to  the 
enemy's  council ;  who,  giving  credit  to  the  tale,  laid  aside, 
for  the  present,  all  thoughts  of  attack,  and  resolved  to  invest 
the  place  in  a  close  and  formal  siege. 

Fourteen  days  being  expired,  and  they,  supposing  her 
provisions  nigh  spent,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  sent  another  and  more  peremptory  summons. 
But  during  this  time  her  soldiers  were  training,  the  walls 
and  fortifications  undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  and  the 
cannon  properly  served  and  mounted.  The  fortress,  too, 
was  well  stocked,  and  even  abundantly  stored  with  provi- 
sions, in  spite  of  their  enemies,  who  kept  strict  watch,  but 
failed  to  detect  the  source  and  manner  of  supply.  She  was 
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not  without  hope,  too,  of  relief  from  the  king's  troops,  whom 
she  daily  expected  to  her  assistance. 

The  besiegers  finding  themselves  deceived,  their  con- 
fidence abused,  and  their  schemes  serving  only  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  opposite  party, — orders  were  given,  and  prepara- 
tions made,  for  more  offensive  measures,  by  drawing  a  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  house. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  Henry  Ogle,  Edward  Chisnall,  Edward  Rawsthorne, 
William  Farmer,  Mullineux  RatclifFe,  and  Richard  Fox, 
assisted  in  their  consultations  by  William  Farrington,  of 
Werden,  Esq.,  who,  for  executing  the  commission  of  array, 
and  attending  her  ladyship  in  these  troubles,  had  suffered 
the  seizure  of  all  his  personal  estate,  and  the  sequestration 
of  his  lands. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each  night  upon 
the  watch,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  select  marksmen, 
who  all  day  kept  the  towers. 

The  besiegers'  army  was  between  two  and  three  thousand, 
divided  into  tertias  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  who 
watched  every  third  day  and  night.  They  were  commanded 
by  Colonels  Egerton,  Ashton,  Holland,  Rigby,  Moore,  and 
Morgan,  with  their  captains  and  lieutenants. 

After  many  warlike  demonstrations,  hoping  to  intimidate 
the  garrison,  and  some  days  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
bring  her  ladyship,  as  they  said,  to  a  due  sense  of  her  con- 
dition, they  sent  one  Captain  Ashurst,  "  a  fair  and  civil 
gentleman,  of  good  character,"  with  fresh  proposals.  But 
Lady  Derby,  justly  considering  these  frequent  treaties  and 
debates  were  a  discouragement  to  her  men,  implying  weak- 
ness and  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  resources,  replied 
sharply-- 
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"  That  no  one  should  quit  the  house ;  but  she  would 
keep  it,  whilst  God  enabled  her,  against  all  the  king's  ene- 
mies ; — that,  in  brief,  she  would  receive  no  more  messages, 
but  referred  them  to  her  lord,  scorning  their  malice,  and 
defying  their  assaults." 

As  the  sequel  of  a  business  often  depends  upon  the  manner 
of  its  beginning,  to  second  and  confirm  this  answer,  the  next 
morning  she  ordered  a  sally,  when  Captain  Farmer,  with  one 
hundred  foot,  and  Lieutenant  Kay,  with  twelve  horse,  their 
whole  cavalry,  went  forth  at  different  gates.  Captain 
Farmer,  determining  to  take  them  by  surprise,  marched  up 
to  the  enemies'  works  without  firing  a  shot ;  then  pouncing 
upon  them  suddenly  in  their  trenches,  he  ordered  a  close 
and  well-aimed  volley,  which  quickly  made  them  leave  their 
holes  in  great  disorder.  Immediately,  Lieutenant  Kay, 
wheeling  round  with  his  horse,  took  them  in  flank,  doing 
great  execution  as  they  fled.  There  were  slain  of  the  enemy 
about  thirty  men.  The  spoil  was  forty  muskets,  one  drum, 
and  six  prisoners. 

The  retreat  of  this  little  band  was  skilfully  secured  by 
Captain  Ogle  and  Captain  Rawsthorne,  so  that  not  one  of 
the  assailants  was  either  slain  or  wounded. 

The  besiegers  were  much  annoyed  with  devices,  inge- 
niously contrived  by  the  garrison  to  intimidate  them,  and 
hinder  and  injure  their  work.  Hitherto  they  had  not  been 
able  to  cast  up  a  mound  for  the  ordnance,  so  harassed  and 
occupied  were  they  with  incessant  alarms.  But  Rigby, 
on  whom  devolved  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  siege, 
seeing  affairs  in  no  thriving  condition,  but  rather  become 
the  scoff  and  jest  of  the  garrison,  who  daily  taunted 
them  from  the  walls,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  mount  his 
cannon.  For  this  purpose,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
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peasantry  and  poorer  sort  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
miles  round,  were  driven  like  beasts  to  their  daily  work, 
labouring  unremittingly  at  the  mounds  and  trenches.  At 
first  they  were  sheltered  by  baskets  and  hurdles,  afterwards 
by  a  testudo  or  wooden  house,  running  upon  wheels,  and 
roofed  with  thick  planks.  Still  many  lives  were  lost  in  this 
desperate  service.  ^In  the  end  they  brought  up  one  piece  of 
cannon,  amusing  themselves  like  schoolboys  at  a  holiday  in 
practising  their  harmless  reports.  The  first  shot  struck  the 
outer  wall,  but  it  was  found  proof.  Afterwards,  they  aimed 
higher,  intending  to  beat  down  a  pinnacle  or  turret,  but  this 
also  passed  without  damage.  The  last  shot,  which  missed 
entirely,  went  over  and  beyond  the  buildings,  burrowing  in 
a  field  on  the  other  side. 

Having  performed  this  mighty  feat,  they  sounded  another 
parley,  supposing,  no  doubt,  they  had  mightily  beat  down 
the  hearts  of  the  besieged.  Colonel  Rigby's  chaplain  then 
appeared  at  the  gate  with  a  letter,  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
had  received  from  Lord  Derby,  now  at  Chester,  on  his  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  this  epistle,  he  desired  a  free  and 
honourable  passage  for  his  lady  and  their  children,  if  she  so 
pleased,  being  unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  expose  them  to  the 
uncertain  hazard  of  a  long  siege.  His  lordship  knew  not,  by 
reason  of  long  absence,  either  how  his  house  was  provided 
with  ammunition  and  sustenance,  or  in  what  condition  it 
might  be,  to  withstand  the  attack.  He  was  desirous  the 
garrison  alone  should  bear  the  brunt,  and  that  a  defence- 
less woman  and  her  children  should  be  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity. 

Her  ladyship  replied,  that  she  would  communicate  with 
the  earl,  and  if  he  then  continued  in  the  same  opinion,  she 
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would  willingly  submit  to  his  commands ;  but  until  this,  she 
would  neither  yield  up  the  house  nor  abate  in  her  hostility, 
but  would  abide  the  result.  Immediately  she  despatched  a 
messenger  to  his  lordship,  conveying  him  from  the  house  by 
a  well-executed  sally.  The  attempt  succeeded ;  but  whether 
or  not  he  was  suffered  to  reach  his  destination  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

Some  days  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  enemy  made 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  batter  the  walls.  They  had 
mounted  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  including  a  great 
mortar-piece,  at  that  period  looked  upon  as  a  most  destruc- 
tive engine,  casting  stones  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighty  pounds  weight ;  likewise  granadoes — hollow  balls  of 
iron,  filled  with  powder,  and  lighted  by  a  fusee.  These 
were  dangerous  intruders,  causing  serious  alarm  and  annoy- 
ance, as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel.  The  mortar  was  planted 
only  about  half  a  musket  shot  from  the  walls,  south-west,  on 
a  rising  ground,  from  whence  the  engineer  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  buildings. 

The  work  on  which  it  stood  was  orbicular,  with  a  rampart 
of  two  yards  and  a  half  broad  above  the  ditch.  To  lessen 
the  destructive  effects  of  this  dangerous  piece  of  artillery, 
chosen  men  were  set  as  guards  with  wet  hides  and  woollen 
coverlids  to  quench  the  flame,  had  the  enemy  been  skilful 
enough  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  burning  the  house ; 
a  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  and  driving  out  the 
garrison.  But  finding  their  endeavours  met  with  no  pros- 
perous return,  they  bethought  them  to  throw  a  cloak  of 
religion  over  these  attempts  at  robbery  and  rapine,  issuing 
out  commands  to  all  men  well  affected  towards  their  success, 
that  they  should  co-operate  for  the  overthrow  of  the  "  Baby- 
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lonish  harlot ;"  by  which  term  some  worthy  disciples  of  the 
visible  church  scrupled  not  to  call  the  lady  of  Lathom.* 

The  following  proclamation  was  sent  forth  from  their 
head-quarters  at  Ormskirk  : — 

"  To  all  ministers  and  parsons  in  Lancashire,  well-wishers 
to  our  successe  against  Lathom  House,  these — 

"  Forasmuch  -as  more  than  ordinary  obstrucc'ons  have 
from  the  beginning  of  this  p'sent  service  ag1  Lathom  House 
interposed  our  proceedings,  and  yet  still  remaine,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  removed,  nor  our  successe  furthered, 
but  onely  by  devine  assistance :  it  is,  therefore,  our  desires 
to  the  ministers  and  other  well-affected  persons  of  this  county 
of  Lancaster,  in  publike  manner,  as  they  shall  please,  to 
com'end  our  case  to  God,  that  as  wee  are  appoynted  to  the 
sd  employment,  soe  much  tending  to  the  settleing  of  our 
p'sent  peace  in  theise  parts,  soe  the  Almighty  would  crowne 
our  weake  endeavours  with  speedy  success  in  the  said 

designe. 

(Signed)  "  RALPH  ASHTON, 

"  JOHN  MOORE. 
«  Ormskirk,  5  Ap.  1644." 

The  four  following  days  were  consumed  in  these  hypo- 
critical exercises;  but  the  garrison,  tired  with  inaction,  re- 
solved to  awaken  them,  and  turn  their  thoughts  into  a  more 
profitable  channel. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April,  says  the  MS.  journal, 

*  One  of  these  sons  of  violence,  Bradsbaw,  of  Brasen-nose,  took  occa- 
sion, before  his  patrons  at  Wigan,  to  profane  the  14th  verse  of  the  15th 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  proving  that  Lady  Derby  was  the  scarlet  whore  and 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  whose  walls  he  made  as  flat  and  thin  as  his  own 
discourse. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  about  eleven  o'clock,  Captn  Farmer  and  Captn  Mullineux 
Rattcliffe,  Lieu*  Penckett,  Lieuc  Woorrale,  wth  140  soul- 
diers,  sallyed  out  at  a  postern  gate,  beate  the  enemy  from 
all  theire  worke  and  batteries,  wch  were  now  cast  up  round 
the  house,  nailed  all  their  canon,  killed  about  50  men,  took 
60  armes,  one  collours,  and  three  drumes,  in  which  acc'on, 
Captn  Rattcliffe  deserves  this  remembrance,  thatwth  3  soul- 
diers,  the  rest  of  his  squadron  being  scattered  wth  execuc'on 
of  the  enemy,  he  cleared  two  sconces,  and  slew  7  men  wth 
his  owne  hand,  Lieuc  Woorrall,  ingageing  himself  in  another 
worke  among  50  of  the  enemy,  bare  the  fury  of  all,  till 
Captn  Farmer  relieved  him,  who,  to  the  wonder  of  us  all, 
came  off  without  any  dangerous  wound.* — The  sally-port 
was  that  day  warded  by  Captn  Chisnall,  who  with  fresh  men 
stood  ready  for  succour  of  ours,  had  they  been  putt  to  the 
extremity  ;  but  they  bravely  marched  round  the  works,  and 
came  in  att  the  great  gates,  where  Captn  Ogle  wth  a  p'ty  of 
musketeers  kept  open  the  passage.  Captn  Rawstorne  hadd 
the  charge  of  the  musketeers  upon  the  walls,  which  hee 
plac'd  to  the  best  advantage  to  vex  the  enemy  in  their  flight. 
Captn  Foxe,  by  a  collours  from  the  Eagle  Tower,  gave  sig- 
nall  when  to  march  and  when  to  retreate,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  which  hee  observed  at  a  distance. — 
In  all  this  service  wee  had  but  one  man  mortally  wounded, 
and  wee  tooke  onely  one  prisoner,  an  officer,  for  intelli- 
gence. In  former  sallyes  some  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
by  exchange  releast,  Colonel  Ashton  and  Rigby  promising 
to  sett  at  liberty  as  many  of  the  king's  friends,  then  pri- 
soners in  Lancaster,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  other  places 
proposed  by  her  ladishipp.  But  most  unworthily  they  broke 

*  Plus  animi  est  inferenti  quam  periculum  propulsanti. —  Ca$-  Com, 
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condic/ons,  it  suiting  well  with  their  religion  neither  to  ob- 
serve faith  with  God  nor  men  ;  and  this  occasioned  a  greater 
slaughter  than  either  her  lapP.  or  the  captaynes  desired,  be- 
cause wee  were  in  no  condic'on  to  keepe  prisoners,  and  knew 
the  co'manders  wold  never  release  em  but  upon  base  or  dis- 
honorable terms." 

Though  their -cannon  had  been  injured  in  the  spiking,  yet 
were  they  not  rendered  useless  ;  for  the  same  night  they 
"  played  a  sacre  twice,"  it  is  said,  "  to  tell  us  they  had  can- 
non that  wold  speke,  tho'  our  men  had  endeavoured  to  steele 
up  all  their  lippes." 

On  the  15th,  a  grenado  fell  in  a  walk  near  the  chapel 
tower :  pieces  of  the  shell,  two  inches  thick,  flew  over  the 
wall,  and  were  gathered  up  by  the  attendants.  "  It  was  a 
mighty  achievement,"  quaintly  observes  an  eye-witness,  "  to 
fire  this  unwieldy  engine,  requiring  great  labour  and  exer- 
tion to  fill  up  its  mouth  when  once  it  had  vomited  forth  its 
malice."  The  day  after  it  was  loaded  with  stones,  when,  to 
their  great  joy,  Morgan  and  his  bombardiers  beheld  one  of 
them  strike  the  body  of  the  house,  it  being  always  a  matter 
of  some  uncertainty  where  the  ball  might  take  effect.  In- 
deed, not  unfrequently,  their  guns  occasioned  more  damage 
to  themselves  than  to  the  besieged. 

Morgan  now  set  to  work,  keeping,  as  accurately  as  he 
might,  the  head  of  the  blatant  beast  to  the  same  level,  and 
loading  it  with  a  grenado.  When  the  gunner  had  finished 
his  task,  and  lighted  the  fusee,  Morgan  rubbed  his  hands 
for  joy.  Retiring  sharply,  off  went  the  missile,  with  an 
explosion  that  shook  the  whole  fabric.  When  the  smoke 
was  gone,  they  perceived  some  trifling  damage  in  an  old 
court,  where  the  bomb,  striking  about  half  a  yard  into  the 
earth,  burst  as  it  rose,  much  abated  of  its  violence.  It 
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shook  down  some  slight  buildings  near,  but  without  hurting 
any  one,  save  two  women,  whose  hands  were  scorched  as  a 
memorial  of  their  presence  at  the  siege  of  Lathom. 

This  mortar-piece,  like  some  mighty  dragon  of  old,  caused 
great  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  not  how 
to  escape,  being  in  continual  fear  and  watchfulness,  by  rea- 
son of  the  assaults  of  this  terrible  monster.  To  allay  these 
apprehensions,  and  to  shew  their  own  indifference,  the  cap- 
tains lodged  in  the  uppermost  rooms,  behind  clay  walls, 
when  not  upon  duty ;  and  many  other  devices  were  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  troops.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  more  effectually  renewed  their  cou- 
rage— a  gunner,  opposite,  mounting  the  rampart  to  see  the 
success  of  his  shot,  was  slain  by  a  marksman  from  one  of 
the  towers.  The  next  day  one  of  their  cannoneers  was  slain 
through  the  porthole  by  a  skilful  hand,  which  made  the 
enemy  more  cautious  than  heretofore.  Yet  did  they  not 
slacken  their  endeavours,  but  fired  almost  incessantly.  On 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  they  played  their  mortar-piece  five 
times ;  and  in  the  night  twice  with  stones,  and  once  with  a 
grenado,  which  fell  short  of  the  house. 

On  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Colonel  Rigby  must 
needs  gratify  the  country  people  with  some  pastime.  He 
had  already  spent  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  his 
great  pretensions  were  hitherto  unfulfilled.  Accordingly,  he 
ordered  his  batteries  to  be  directed  against  the  Eagle  Tower, 
near  the  centre  of  the  buildings,  where  Lady  Derby  and  the 
children  usually  lodged. 

"  We  will  strike  off  a  horn  of  the  beast,  or  level  one  of 
her  hills,"  said  Rigby,  as  he  strode  forth  early  on  that 
morning  to  the  enterprise. 

"  Which   seven   towers  be   the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  or 
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spiritual  Antichrist,"  said  Jackson,  his  chaplain,  who  kept 
near  his  master,  or  rather  kept  his  master  between  himself 
and  the  Babel  that  roused  his  indignation.  Morgan  was 
just  preparing  his  engines,  when  Rigby  approached,  cau- 
tiously worming  his  way  along  the  trenches,  for  the  marks- 
men were  become  unmercifully  expert  by  reason  of  con- 
tinued practice. 

The  match  was  lighted, — when  bounce  went  the  shot,  a 
four-and-twenty  pounder,  against  the  Eagle  Tower. 

"  We  will  beat  the  old  lady  from  her  perch  ; — I  find  she 
hath  taken  to  high-roosting  of  late,"  said  Morgan,  as  he 
watched  the  despatch  and  destination  of  his  messenger. 

The  ball  had  entered  her  ladyship's  chamber,  where  she 
and  the  children  were  at  breakfast.  With  as  little  emotion 
as  Charles  the  Twelfth  on  a  like  occasion,  she  merely 
remarked,  that  since  they  were  likely  to  have  disagreeable 
intruders,  she  must  e'en  seek  a  new  lodging. 

"  But,"  said  she,  rising  with  great  dignity,  "  I  will  keep 
this  house  while  a  building  is  left  above  my  head." 

This  mischievous  exploit,  though  an  occasion,  at  the  time, 
of  great  triumph  and  exultation  to  the  besiegers,  was  the 
main  cause  of  their  subsequent  expulsion  and  defeat. 

We  now  purpose  to  follow  out  their  operations  with  more 
minuteness,  tracing  the  consequences  of  this  action  to  its 
final  result. 

That  same  night,  some  of  the  garrison  annoyed  their 
enemies  with  strange  and  noisome  alarms,  during  which  they 
contrived  to  steal  some  powder,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  they  were  much  in  want. 

Colonels  Egerton  and  Rigby  were  in  close  counsel  before 
their  tent,  when  they  beheld  a  terrible  appearance  moving 
towards  them, — looking,  in  the  dark,  like  the  vanguard  of 
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some  mighty  army,  waving  numerous  torches  to  light  them 
to  the  assault.  This  frightful  apparition  was  a  poor  forlorn 
horse,  studded  with  lights  fastened  to  cords,  that  shook  and 
flickered  about  as  he  ran,  having,  in  this  plight,  been  turned 
out  of  the  gates,  the  garrison  looking  on  with  dismal  shouts 
and  yells. 

The  sentinels  ran  from  their  posts,  crying  out  the  king's 
army  was  coming.  In  an  instant  all  became  uproar  and 
confusion,  the  trenches  were  cleared,  and  happy  was  he  that 
came  foremost  in  the  rout. 

Rigby  clasped  on  his  sword-belt,  which  he  had  doffed  for 
the  night.  Mounting  his  horse  he  met  some  of  the  run- 
aways, whom  he  forced  back,  hoping,  by  their  means,  to 
stem  the  main  torrent.  But,  lo  I  in  the  very  height  of  the 
panic,  appeared  another  and  more  direful  intruder — an 
avenue  of  fire  seemed  to  extend  from  the  walls  to  their  own 
trench.  It  appeared  as  though  the  enemy  had,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  formed  in  double  line  from  the  fortress, 
illuminated  rank  and  file,  as  if  by  magic,  flinging  their 
torches,  by  one  simultaneous  and  well-concerted  movement, 
into  the  air,  with  great  order  and  regularity. 

Had  a  legion  from  the  puissant  army  of  Beelzebub  been 
approaching,  their  terror  could  not  have  been  greater.  Yet 
fear  kept  many  from  escaping,  as  they  knew  not  which  way 
to  run  for  safety.  Rigby,  in  the  nick  of  time,  galloped  up 
to  this  awful  and  hostile  appearance,  crying  out  to  his 
troops,  that  he  would  soon  demolish  the  bugbear :  a  saying 
which  encouraged  some  of  the  runaways,  who  followed  him 
to  the  combat.  Approaching  within  sword's  length — for  he 
was  not  deficient  either  in  hardihood  or  valour — he  made  a 
furious  stroke  at  this  flaming  apparition,  when  down  it  fell, 
revealing  its  own  harmlessness  and  their  cowardice. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  panic  which  followed  their 
lighted  horse,  a  few  of  the  garrison  had  thrown  a  cord, 
covered  with  matches  and  other  combustibles,  round  a  tree, 
close  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  one  end  fastened  near  the  walls, 
the  other  quickly  carried  back  after  passing  round  the  tree. 
The  whole,  on  being  lighted,  swung  to  and  fro,  producing 
the  terrific  appearance  we  have  described. 

Rigby,  greatly  mortified  at  this  exploit,  felt  as  though 
they  were  become  the  jest  and  laughing-stock  of  the  garrison. 
Morgan,  too,  at  this  moment,  galloped  up  in  great  dud- 
geon. The  enemy  had  found  him  a  similar  employment, 
having  twice  bravely  discharged  his  cannon,  loaded  with 
cartridge  and  chain-shot,  against  two  lighted  matches  thrust 
into  balls  of  clay  thrown  at  him  from  the  walls. 

The  leaders,  provoked  beyond  measure,  speedily  assem- 
bled in  council.  Egerton,  who  had  the  most  influence, 
from  the  beginning  had  urged  milder  measures,  thinking  to 
starve  the  enemy  into  submission :  but  Morgan,  Rigby, 
and  some  others,  were  now  red-hot  for  mischief,  smarting 
from  their  late  ridiculous  disaster. 

"And  what  have  we  gotten  by  delay?"  said  Rigby. 
"  We  have  wearied  our  soldiers,  wasted  our  powder,  and 
emptied  our  purses ;  and  this  proud  dame  still  beats  and 
baffles  us,  casting  her  gibes  in  our  very  teeth,  which  we 
deserve  to  lose  for  our  pains." 

"  Take  thine  own  course,  then,"  said  Egerton,  mildly. 
"We  are  brethren,  serving  one  cause  only;  the  which, 
being  best  served,  is  best  won." 

"  Then  be  to-morrow  ours,"  said  Morgan,  with  his  usual 
heat  and  impatience.  "  We  will  burn  them  up  like  a  heap 
of  dry  fagots.  The  house,  though  well  fenced  against  our 
shot,  hath  yet  much  inward  building  of  wood,  and  you  shall 
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see  a  pretty  bonfire  kindled, — a  roaring  blaze  that  shall  ride 
the  welkin  between  here  and  Beeston  Castle !" 

"  Whilst  thou  art  plying  thy  vocation  we  will  scale  the 
walls,  and  the  sword  shall  slay  what  the  fire  faileth  to 
devour,"  said  Rigby. 

"  Fire  and  sword  I"  cried  Egerton.  "  Ye  are  apt  at  a 
simile  ;  and  methinks,  these  be  your  own  similitudes." 

"  They  give  their  prisoners  no  quarter,"  said  Morgan ; 
"  and  why  should  we  sheath  the  sword  when  a  weapon  is  at 
our  throat  ?" 

"Why,  doubtless  they  have  more  mouths  to  feed  than 
they  can  conveniently  supply,"  said  the  more  pacific  per- 
sonage. "Living  men,  to  keep  them  so,  even  though 
prisoners,  require  feeding." 

"  Our  vengeance  is  sure,  though  tardy,"  said  Rigby, 
rising  in  great  choler.  "  The  blood  of  these  martyrs  crieth 
from  the  ground.  To-morrow  !"  and  he  breathed  a  bloody 
vow, — looking  fiercely  up  to  heaven,  with  the  daring  and 
impious  attitude  of  revenge. 

"  We  had  best  give  her  ladyship  another  summons ;  which, 
if  she  refuse,  her  blood  be  upon  her  own  head  I"  Saying 
this,  Egerton  abruptly  left  the  council. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  cold  and  drizzly,  a 
"  pragmatical "  drummer  went  out  from  the  nearer  trench, 
beating  loud  for  a  parley,  lest  his  person  should  be  dismissed 
without  ceremony  to  the  hungry  kites. 

Early  had  he  been  summoned  to  Rigby's  lodging,  where 
Ashton  and  Morgan  were  contriving  a  furious  epistle  to  the 
contumacious  defenders  of  their  lives  and  substance.  A 
summons,  couched  in  no  very  measured  terms,  was  drawn 
up,  to  wit,  that  the  fortress  should  be  surrendered,  and  all 
persons,  goods,  arms,  and  munitions  therein,  to  the  mercy 
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of  parliament ;  and  by  the  next  day,  before  two  o'clock,  her 
ladyship  to  return  answer  otherwise  at  her  peril.  Their 
valour  grew  hotter  while  reading  this  cruel  message,  which 
they  secretly  hoped  and  suspected  she  would  refuse. 

The  drum-major  was  called  in,  one  Gideon  Greatbatch  by 
name — a  long,  straight-haired,  sallow-faced  personage,  of 
some  note  among  the  brethren  for  zeal  and  impiety.  By 
this  we  mean  that  awful  and  profane  use  of  scripture  phrase- 
ology with  which  many  of  these  gifted  preachers  affected  to 
interlard  their  every- day  discourse,  attaching  a  ludicrous 
solemnity  to  matters  the  most  trivial  and  unimportant. 

In  delineating  this  species  of  character,  unfortunately  not 
extinct  in  our  own  days,  we  do  not  hold  it  up  to  ridicule, 
but  reprehension.  Irreverence  and  profanity,  under  what- 
ever pretext,  are  without  excuse,  even  beneath  the  mask  of 
holy  zeal  and  ardent  devotion. 

The  man  stalked  in  with  little  ceremony  and  less  manners. 
He  stood  stiff  and  erect,  the  image  of  pride  engendered  by 
ignorance. 

'*  'Tis  our  last,"  said  Rigby,  folding  up  the  message; 
"  and  if  peradventure  blessed,  as  we,  maybe,  unworthily 
have  deserved,  ere  the  going  down  of  to-morrow's  sun,  yon 
strong  tower,  wherein  she  trusteth,  shall  be  as  smoke ;  for 
the  hope  of  the  wicked  shall  perish." 

"  Yea,  their  idols  shall  fall  down ;  yea,  their  wall  shall  be 
as  Jericho,"  said  the  drum-major,  with  a  sing-song  whine,  to 
sanctify  his  blasphemous  allusions, — "  and  shall  utterly  fall 
at  the  sound  of — " 

"  Thy  two  drum-sticks,  mayhap,"  returned  Morgan, 
sharply  ;  for  this  latter  personage,  though  his  presence  be- 
came needful  in  the  camp,  by  reason  of  his  reputed  skill, 
was  a  great  scandal  to  many  conscientious  professors — of 
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whom  not  a  few  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers — as 
well  as  the  hypocritical  and  designing ;  some  of  whom  did 
not  hesitate  to  liken  him  to  Achan  and  the  accursed  thing, 
by  reason  of  \vhich  they  were  discomfited  before  their  ene- 
mies. 

"  Thine  ungodly  speeches,  Master  Morgan,  I  would 
humbly  trust,  may  not  be  as  fuel  when  the  fire  cometh  that 
shall  consume  the  camp,  even  the  righteous  with  the  wicked," 
said  Gideon,  as  if  shrinking  from  contact  with  so  unholy  a 
personage. 

Morgan  replied  not  to  this  deprecation,  save  by  swearing 
— covertly  though,  it  might  be — at  the  impudence  and  in- 
subordination of  these  inferior  agents,  whose  disorderly  con- 
duct it  was  necessary  to  connive  at,  while  they  were  looked 
upon  as  saints  and  prophets — men  from  whose  presence  was 
impiously  expected  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven. 

A  loud  screaming  was  heard,  and  Rigby,  darting  a  furious 
look  through  the  door-way,  ordered  it  to  be  closed. 

"  Another  porker  !"  said  he.  "  I  verily  think  she  hath 
provision  behind  the  walls  would  last  out  our  siege  till 
doomsday.  There  is  treachery  somewhere.  Have  we  not 
heard,  morning  by  morning,  the  self-same  cry  ?" 

"  A  whole  herd  of  swine  have  been  martyred  in  the  cause," 
said  Morgan,  sneeringly. 

"  Every  day  they  have  slain  a  pig,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
drums.  "  Two  score  and  eight,"  reckoning  upon  his  fingers. 
"  Verily  a  drove  from  the  legion." 

They  knew  not  that  this  unfortunate  swine,  the  only  one 
in  the  garrison,  was  made  to  perform  so  uncomfortable  a 
duty  every  morning,  to  mislead  the  besiegers,  and  impress 
them  with  the  idea  of  a  plentiful  supply  \vithin. 

"  Even   the    rabble    throw    shives    of    bread   into    our 
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trenches,"  said  Morgan  ;  "  and  once  or  twice  I  have  thought 
their  muskets  were  loaden  with  peas  instead  of  pellets." 

"  Then  is  our  assault  the  more  urgent,"  replied  Rigby. 
"  Delay  doth  but  increase  her  strength.  Prince  Rupert, 
too,  some  fair  morning,  may  jump  between  us  and  head- 
quarters." 

"  I  have  as  many  grenadoes,"  said  Morgan,  "  as  will  save 
his  highness  the  trouble.  Were  he  here,  I  would  make  him 
dance  the  Flemish  coranto" 

"  The  Amalekites  shall  ye  utterly  destroy,"  said  Gideon, 
with  a  sudden  indrawing  of  the  breath,  as  though  he  were 
suffering  the  pangs  and  throes  of  possession.  "  Neither 
shall  ye  spare  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  nor  the  stuff; 
no,  not  even  a  kid  for  a  burnt-offering.  Your  eye  shall  not 
spare,  as  Saul  spared  Agag,  whom  Samuel  hewed  in  pieces." 

"  Keep  thy  counsel  to  light  thine  own  courage.  Yon 
fiery-tempered  woman  will  not  be  over  nice  in  her  respect  to 
thy  vocation ;  peradventure  she  may  dangle  thy  carcass 
over  the  walls  in  defiance  of  our  summons."  Morgan  would 
have  rebuked  him  further,  had  not  Rigby  hastily  put  the 
message  into  his  hands,  and  bade  him  good  speed. 

With  inward  but  audible  murmurs  at  this  unholy  connex- 
ion— for  Morgan  valued  not  their  prayers  a  rush — Gideon 
strode  forth,  his  eyes  twinkling  grievously  as  the  drizzling 
rime  came  on  his  face.  His  long,  ungainly  figure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  peaked  hat,  was  seen  cautiously  stealing 
through  the  trenches.  Near  to  the  embrasure  by  Morgan's 
mortar-piece  he  made  a  sudden  halt.  After  preparing  his 
drum,  he  first  beat  the  roll  to  crave  attention ;  then  stepped 
upon  the  redoubt,  drumming  the  usual  signal  for  a  parley.  It 
was  soon  answered  from  the  walls,  and  Gideon,  shewing  much 
ceremony  and  importance,  arrived,  with  his  musical  appen- 
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dage,  before  the  gate.  The  requisite  formalities  being  gone 
through,  and  the  drawbridge  lowered,  this  parliamentary 
representative  was  speedily  admitted  through  a  little  wicket 
into  the  Babylon  which  he  abhorred.  His  very  feet  seemed 
in  danger  of  defilement.  He  looked  as  if  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  pollution ;  but,  when  ordered  to  kneel  down 
that  he  might  be  blindfolded,  his  spirit  rose  indignant  at  the 
command. 

"  Ye  be  contemners  and  despisers  of  our  holy  heritage. 
I  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  worshipped  the 
beast,  nor  they  that  have  his  name  on  their  foreheads.  Do 
with  me  as  ye  list :  ye  would  cover  mine  eyes  that  your  ini- 
quities may  be  hidden  ;  but  ye  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy." 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  only  answer  to  this  denunciation  ;  for 
truly  it  were  a  marvellous  thing  to  hear  an  ignorant,  arro- 
gant drummer  misapply  and  profane  the  words  of  holy  writ, 
wresting  the  scriptures  to  their  destruction,  if  not  his  own. 

In  the  outer  court,  soldiers  were  playing  at  span-counter 
with  silver  moneys,  which  Gideon  observing,  again  lifted  up 
the  voice  of  warning  and  rebuke — 

"  But  destruction  cometh  upon  them,  even  as  upon  a 
woman  in — " 

"  Peace,  thou  ghost  of  a  drum-stick  !"  cried  one  of  them, 
and,  as  though  he  were  playing  at  chuck-farthing,  threw  a 
tester  between  his  teeth;  for  the  soldiers  had  about  fifty 
pounds  amongst  them  in  silver  coin,  of  no  use  except  as  so 
many  counters,  which  they  lent  one  another  by  handfuls 
without  telling.  Sometimes  one  soldier  had  won  the  whole, 
then  another ;  but  had  they  been  heaps  of  the  rarest  jewels, 
they  were  at  that  time  of  less  worth  than  pebble-stones. 
Gideon's  speech  was  marred  in  the  delivery.  Thinking 
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he  had  been  hit  with  a  stone,  he  sputtered  out  the  offending 
morsel ;  but,  seeing  the  king's  image  and  superscription,  he 
gathered  it  up  again. 

"  This  shall  be  unto  me  for  a  prey,  even  a  spoil,  as  Moses 
spoiled  the  Egyptians."  Saying  this,  Gideon  thrust  the 
king's  money  into  his  pocket,  and  consented  to  be  blind- 
folded, as  was  customary,  in  order  that  he  should  not  act  the 
spy  in  his  progress.  He  heard  many  gates  unbarred,  many 
sentries  challenged,  and  pass-words  demanded.  Indeed,  the 
order  and  discipline  throughout  was  of  an  excellent  and 
well- contrived  regularity. 

"  Make  way  for  the  drum  I"  ran  along  the  avenues,  as 
though  he  were  passing  through  a  numerous  array  of  guards 
and  soldiery.  At  length,  safely  deposited  in  a  spacious  hall, 
used  as  a  guard-room,  his  conductors  delivered  him  to  Cap- 
tain Ogle,  the  officer  in  waiting  that  morning  upon  her  lady- 
ship. Being  informed  she  was  at  prayers, — for,  as  we  are 
told,  "  her  first  care  was  the  service  of  God,  which  in  ser- 
mons and  solemn  prayers  she  daily  saw  performed,"  Gideon 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  said — 

"  Their  new  moons  and  their  fasts  are  an  abomination." 
He  then  desired  they  would  bring  him  near  the  fire,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  drying  his  threadbare  red  coat,  and  re- 
lieving his  extreme  length  by  a  change  of  position. 

He  had  not  waited  long  ere  signal  was  given  for  an  au- 
dience. Still  blindfolded,  they  led  him  by  a  circuitous  route 
into  a  little  wainscotted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  single  bay- 
window.  Here  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  and 
when  the  dimness  had  a  little  subsided,  he  beheld  that  heroic 
lady  for  the  first  time,  whom  he  had  often  compared,  in  no 
very  moderate  terms,  to  Jezebel,  and  many  others,  equally 
appropriate  and  illustrious.  A  very  different  person  she 
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appeared  from  what  his  heated  and  morbid  fancy  suggested. 
Indeed,  were  she  the  personification  of  all  evil,  with  a 
cloven  foot  and  a  fiend's  visage,  he  had  been  less  surprised 
than  to  find  her  with  the  outward  form  and  attributes  of 
humanity. 

She  and  the  children  were  sitting  before  a  narrow  table 
covered  with  papers,  the  lady  attired  in  a  black  habit,  a 
white  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  a  long  Flanders  veil  of  rich 
open  work.  This  she  threw  back,  and  Gideon  beheld  a 
countenance  not  at  all  either  commanding  or  heroic,  but 
one  to  which  smiles  and  good  nature  were  most  congenial ; 
though  a  shade  of  anxiety  now  disquieted  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  her  features.  Her  eye,  that  seemed  to  forget  its 
bland  and  benevolent  aspect,  was  fixed  sharply  upon  him. 
For  a  moment  his  spiritual  pride  was  daunted ; — that  na- 
tural and  inherent  principle,  not  extinct,  though  often  dor- 
mant— a  deference  to  superiority,  whether  of  intellect  or 
station,  rendered  him  awhile  mute  and  inoffensive.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  made  a  sort  of  half-conscious  obeisance  ; 
but  his  mind  misgiving  him  during  the  offence,  which  smote 
him,  on  a  sudden,  as  an  act  of  homage  and  idolatrous  vene- 
ration, he  breathed  out  an  audible  prayer. 

"  Pardon  thy  servant  in  this  matter,  even  if  I  have  bowed 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  Saying  this,  he  threw  himself 
back,  his  narrow  eyes  raised  towards  the  ceiling  ;  he  then 
thrust  out  his  hand  with  the  despatch  at  arm's  length,  and 
was  striding  forward,  but  Ogle  intervened  ere  he  had  made 
his  way  to  the  countess. 

"  With  all  courtesy,  friend,"  said  he,  "  it  is  needful  these 
communications  proceed  from  the  officer  on  duty." 

With  great  gallantry  and  respect  the  captain  presented  it 
to  his  mistress. 
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"  Eye-service  and  will-worship  !"  growled  Gideon.  "  'Tis 
your  vain,  popish  idolatry  and  the  like,  through  the  mi- 
nistry of  saints,  even  to  a  woman,  weak  and  sinful  as  your- 
selves. I  would  as  soon  commit  my  prayers  to  the  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit  I" 

Her  ladyship  broke  open  the  seals,  and  her  eye  kindled  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Thou  hadst  thy  reward,  were  we  to  hang  thee  up  at  the 
gate.  Yet  art  thou  but  a  foolish  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
this  traitor,  Rigby  ;  and  we  punish  not  the  weapon,  but  him 
that  wields  it." 

Now  Gideon,  moved  by  natural  heat  and  choler,  but  mis- 
taking this  wrath  for  a  righteous  indignation,  thought  him- 
self surely  called  upon  to  reprove  these  unrighteous  ones  for 
their  iniquities.  His  body  fell  into  the  usual  disposition  for 
an  harangue.  His  eyes  rolled  upwards,  and  his  whole  frame 
swung  to  and  fro  whilst  the  exhortation  was  preparing.  To 
his  great  mortification,  however,  the  lady  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  word  for  them  to  follow  her  into  the  hall. 

The  preacher  was  greatly  chagrined,  when  his  eyes  re- 
sumed their  office,  to  find  himself  almost  thrust  out,  and  on 
his  way  back  to  the  guard-chamber.  A  number  of  soldiers 
and  domestics  were  here  assembled.  Lady  Derby,  with  her 
chaplain,  steward,  and  captains,  ranged  on  each  side,  stood 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  room. 

Silence  was  commanded,  whilst  she  read  aloud  the  de- 
spatch. 

"  And  this— and  this  my  answer  1"  said  she,  tearing  the 
paper,  and  throwing  the  fragments  indignantly  from  her. 

"  Tell  that  insolent  rebel,  he  shall  neither  have  our  per- 
sons, our  goods,  nor  yet  this  house.  When  our  strength  and 
provision  be  spent,  we  shall  find  a  fire  more  merciful  than 
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Rigby ;  and  then,  if  the  providence  of  God  prevent  it  not, 
my  goods  and  house  shall  burn  in  his  sight.  Myself,  chil- 
dren, and  soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands,  will  seal 
our  religion  and  loyalty  in  the  same  flame  !" 

A  loud  shout  burst  through  the  assembly,  who  with  one 
voice  cried  out — 

"  We  will  die  for  his  majesty  and  your  honour !  God 
save  the  king  !" 

Gideon's  countenance  grew  terrible,  and  he  appeared  suf- 
fering under  some  violent  excitement.  Lifting  up  his  hand, 
he  was  about  to  thunder  forth  anathemas  and  denunciations, 
the  dealing  out  of  which,  strange  to  say,  most  parties  agree 
in  reserving  to  themselves.  Even  men  whose  honesty  and 
single-heartedness  we  cannot  doubt — who  have  boldly  de- 
fended our  rights  and  liberties  against  religious  tyranny  and 
intolerance,  have  still  arrogated  to  themselves  exclusively 
the  control  of  opinions  and  modes  of  belief ;  wielding  the 
terrors  of  Heaven  where  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  can  alone 
be  felt;  their  efforts  futile  and  ineffectual,  as  though  a 
worm  were  attempting  to  grasp  the  quiver — to  launch  the 
bolt,  and  wing  the  arrow  from  the  skies. 

But  Gideon's  purpose  was  again  frustrated  :  the  impious 
idolaters,  refusing  to  listen,  blindfolded  him  ere  he  was  aware. 

Suddenly  his  spirit  kindled,  and  he  cried  aloud — 

"  Ye  shut  your  eyes  wilfully,  and  go  blindfold  to  your 
destruction  : — To-morrow  these  walls  in  which  ye  trust,  this 
Egypt  in  whom  your  soul  delighteth,  shall  be  as  Sodom. 
Brimstone  and  fire  shall  devour  you  ;  and  they  that  flee  shall 
not  escape !" 

Gideon  and  his  threats  were,  however,  speedily  thrust  out 
at  the  gates,  and  the  answer  transmitted  through  him  faith- 
fully reported  to  the  council. 
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Though  this  heroic  woman  was  not  daunted,  yet  she  saw 
her  soldiers  were  at  times  dispirited  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pected succours  so  long  delayed.  The  mortar-piece,  too, 
which,  if  it  had  been  well-managed,  was  sufficient  to  have 
laid  the  fortress  in  ruins,  was  an  object  of  daily  terror  and 
annoyance. 

One  of  the  M&  journals  states,*  "The  litle  ladyes  had 
stomack  to  digest  cannon  ;  but  the  stoutest  souldiers  had 
noe  hearts  for  granadoes,  and  might  not  they  att  once  free 
themselves  from  the  continuall  expectac'on  of  death?" 

Her  ladyship  was  well  aware  that  inactivity  is,  of  all 
things,  the  most  dangerous  and  dispiriting  to  a  soldier,  who, 
used  to  bustle  and  the  array  of  camps,  doth  fear  nothing  so 
much  as  a  quiet  home  and  winter  quarters. 

It  was  needful  that  something  should  be  done,  some 
decisive  blow  struck ;  for,  according  to  the  historian, 
"  Chaunges  of  tymes  are  the  most  fitt  for  brave  attempts, 
and  delayes  they  are  dangerous,  where  softnes  and  quyetnes 
draweth  more  danger  than  hazarding  rashly." 

"  A  hard  choice  either  to  kill  or  be  killed ;"  but  such  was 
their  case.  The  Countess  therefore  proposed  the  next 
morning,  a  little  while  after  daybreak,  to  make  a  sortie; 
and  though  ordnance  was  planted  against  every  passage, 
that  they  should  sally  forth,  and  stake  their  all  upon  one 
desperate  throw. 

On  the  26th  April,  about  four  o'clock,  before  sunrise,  the 
action  commenced.  Captain  Chisnall  and  Captain  Fox, 
with  Lieutenants  Brettargh,  Penketh,  Walthew,  and  Worrall, 
were  appointed  for  the  service.  Captain  Ogle  had  the 
main-guard  to  secure  a  retreat  at  the  southern  gate,  while 

*  Harleian  MSS.  2043. 
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Rawsthorne  had  charge  of  the  sally  gate  to  secure  a  retreat 
on  the  eastern  side.  Captain  Ratclifte  commanded  the 
marksmen  and  musketeers  on  the  walls,  while  Farmer,  with 
the  reserve,  stood  prepared  to  relieve  any  of  them  in  case  of 
necessity.  All  things  being  ready,  Captain  Chisnall  and  two 
lieutenants  issued  out  at  the  eastern  sally-port.  The  morn- 
ing favoured  their  attempt,  being  wet  and  foggy,  so  that  be- 
fore he  was  discovered  he  got  completely  under  their 
cannon,  marching  immediately  upon  the  scouts  where  the 
enemy  had  planted  their  great  gun. 

"  It  cost  him  a  light  skirmish  to  gain  the  fort :  at  last  hee 
entered ;  many  slayne,  some  prisoners,  and  some  escaping. 
Now  by  the  command  of  that  battery,  the  retreate  being 
assured,  Capt  Foxe  seconds  him  wth  much  bravery,  beate 
ing  upon  their  trenches  from  the  easterne  to  the  south-west 
point,  till  hee  came  to  the  work  wch  secur'd  the  morter- 
peece,  wch  being  guarded  wth  50  men,  he  found  sharpe  ser- 
vice, forceing  his  way  through  muskett  and  cannon,  and 
beateing  the  enemy  out  of  the  sconce  wth  stones,  his  mus- 
kett, by  reason  of  the  high  worke,  being  unserviceable. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  houre's  hard  service,  his  men  gott  the 
trench  and  scal'd  the  rampier,  when  many  of  the  enemy 
fledd,  the  rest  were  slayne.  The  sconce,  thus  won,  was 
made  good  by  a  squadron  of  musketteers,  which  much  an- 
noyed the  enemy,  attempting  to  come  upp  agayne.  The  2 
maine  works  thus  obtained,  the  two  captaynes  wth  ease 
walked  the  rest  of  the  round,  whilst  Mr.  Broome,  wth  a 
companye  of  her  lapps  servants  and  some  fresh  souldiers, 
had  a  care  to  levell  the  ditch,  and  by  a  present  devise,  with 
ropes  lifting  the  morter-peece  to  a  low  dragge,  by  strength 
of  men  drew  it  into  the  house,  Capt.  Ogle  defending  the 
passage  agc  another  companye  of  the  enemye  which  play'd 
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upon  their  retreate.  The  like  endeavour  was  used  to  gayne 
theire  greate  gunnes ;  but  lying  beyond  the  ditch,  and  being 
of  such  bulke  and  weight,  all  our  strength  could  not  bringe 
them  off  before  the  whole  army  had  fallen  upon  us ;  how- 
ever, our  men  took  tyme  to  poyson  all  the  canon  round,  if 
anything  will  doe  the  feate,  Capt.  Rawstorne  still  defending 
the  first  passe  agrsome  offers  of  the  enemy  to  come  up  by 
the  wood." 

It  was  near  the  conclusion  of  this  affray,  as  Mr.  Broome, 
the  steward,  and  several  of  his  helpers,  were  encompassing 
the  great  dragon  which  had  so  often  vomited  forth  fire  and 
smoke  upon  them,  intending  to  carry  it  away  captive,  that 
they  heard  a  voice  from  the  breach  below — 

"  Hold,  ye  uncircumcised :  I  will  make  your  house 
desolate,  and  the  glory  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  ashes." 

The  mortar  was  ready  charged,  and  they  beheld  Gideon, 
with  a  lighted  match,  springing  towards  them.  Several  of 
the  men  drew  aside  in  dismay  ;  but  as  Providence  willed  it, 
he  was  prevented  from  his  purpose,  the  light  being  struck 
from  his  hand,  and  himself  tumbled  backwards  into  a  deep 
and  muddy  ditch,  extinguishing  both  light  and  life  appa- 
rently together.  But  he  arose,  and  would  have  run  a  tilt  at 
them  in  this  unsavoury  condition,  had  he  not  been  caught  by 
one  of  his  enemies,  who  waggishly  exclaimed — 

"Let  us  yoke  this  great  Amalekite  to  the  gun.  He'll 
help  us  well  over  the  ditch." 

This  goodly  piece  of  advice  was  not  neglected ;  and  the 
unhappy  Gideon,  fastened  between  two  yoke  fellows,  dragged 
on  by  main  force,  the  hindmost  threatening  to  shoot  him  if 
he  made  any  resistance. 

In  vain  did  he  cry  out  for  vengeance.     His  gods  were 
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deaf — no  miracle  was  wrought  for  his  deliverance ;  and 
though  he  would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
his  adversaries,  the  thunder  he  impiously  desired  died 
harmless  on  his  own  tongue. 

"  We  again  quote  the  words  of  the  journal — 
l<  This  action  continued  an  houre,  with  the  loss  of  two 
men  on  our  part,  who,  after  they  were  mortally  wounded, 
still  fired  upon  the  enemy,  till  all  retreating.  What  number 
of  the  enemy  were  slain  it  is  not  easy  to  guesse.  Besides 
the  execuc'on  done  in  their  trenches,  Capt.  Farmours  and 
Capt.  RattclifFes  reserves,  wth  the  best  marksmen,  played 
upon  them  from  the  walls  with  much  slaughter,  as  they 
quitt  theire  holds.  Our  men  brought  in  many  armes,  three 
drums,  and  but  five  prisoners,  preserved  by  Capt.  Chisnall 
to  shew  that  he  had  mercy  as  well  as  valour.  One  of  theese 
was  an  assistant  to  their  engineere,  Browne,  who  discovered 
to  us  the  nature  of  their  trench,  in  which  they  had  laboured 
two  monthes  to  draw  away  our  water.  Theire  first  designe 
was  to  drayne  and  open  our  springs,  not  considering  theire 
rise  from  a  higher  ground  south-east  from  the  house,  wch 
must  needs  supply  our  deepe  well,  where-ever  they  suncke 
their  fall :  this  invenc'on  faileing,  they  bringe  up  an  open 
trench  in  a  worme  work,  the  earth  being  indented  or  sawed 
for  the  securitie  of  their  myners,  and  the  ditch  two  yards 
wide  and  three  deepe  for  the  fall  of  the  water. 

"  But  now  neither  ditches  nor  aught  els  troubled  our  soul- 
diers,  theire  grand  terror,  the  morter-peece,  which  had 
frighted  'em  from  theire  meat  and  sleepe,  like  a  dead  lyon, 
quyetly  lying  among  'em :  everye  one  had  his  eye  and  his 
foote  upon  him,  shouteing  and  rejoyceing  as  merrily  as  they 
used  to  doe  wth  theire  ale  and  bagpypes.  Indeed,  ev'y 
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one  had  this  apprehenc'on  of  the  service,  that  the  maine 
worke  was  done,  and  what  was  yet  behind  but  a  meere  pas- 
time." 

"  Her  lapp,  though  not  often  overcarryed  wth  any  light 
expressions  of  joy,  yet  religiously  sensible  of  soe  great  a 
blessing,  and  desireous,  according  to  her  pious  disposition, 
to  returne  acknowledgments  to  the  righte  authour,  God 
alone,  presently  commands  her  chaplaynes  to  a  publike 
thanksgiving. 

"  The  enemy,  thus  terrifyed  with  his  defeate,  durst  not  ven- 
ture their  workes  again  till  midnight ;  towards  morneing  re- 
moveing  some  of  their  canon,  and  the  next  night  stealeing 
away  all  the  rest,  save  one  peece  for  a  memorand.  This 
one  escapt  nayleing,  which  the  colonells  durst  not  venture 
on  its  owne  mount,  put  planted  att  a  distance,  for  feare  of 
the  madmen  in  the  garrison. 

"  One  thing  may  not  heere  bee  omitted  :  that  day  that 
our  men  gave  Rigby  that  shameful  defeate,  had  hee  des- 
tined for  the  p'secuteing  of  his  utmost  cruelty.  Hee  had 
invited,  as  it  is  now  gen'ally  confest,  all  his  friends,  the  holy 
abettors  of  this  mischiefe,  to  come  see  the  house  yeelded  or 
burnt,  hee  haveing  purposed  to  use  his  morter  gunne  wth 
fireballs  or  granadoes  all  afternoone  ;  but  her  lapp  before 
two  o'clock  (his  own  tyme)  gave  him  a  very  skurvy  satis- 
fying answr,  soe  that  his  friends  came  opportunely  to  comfort 
him,  who  was  sicke  of  shame  and  dishonour,  to  be  routed 
by  a  lady  and  a  handfull  of  men." 

This  proved  a  sore  disaster  to  the  besiegers.  The  sol- 
diers, too,  began  to  cry  out  for  their  pay.  The  long  ex- 
pected plunder  of  Lathom  had  hitherto  kept  them  quiet ; 
but  they  were  now  willing  to  leave  this  precious  booty  to 
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the  next  comers,  and  content  themselves  with  their  stated 
allowance. 

Rigby,  fearful  of  the  crumbling  away  and  dispersion  of 
his  army,  made  shift  to  furnish  some  small  arrears  of  their 
pay,  declaring  that  it  had  cost  him  2000/.  of  his  own  moneys 
during  the  siege  ;  but  how  he  got  such  a  great  store  of  gold 
we  are  not  informed,  save  that  "  he  was  once  a  lawyer,  and 
a  bad  one  !" 

Still  there  were  many  deserters,  escaping  even  in  open 
day  ;  not  a  few  of  them  coming  over  with  valuable  intelli- 
gence to  the  garrison. 

Many  days  now  elapsed,  during  which  little  happened 
worth  recording  on  either  side.  On  the  23rd  May,  Captain 
Moseley  brought  another  message  to  her  ladyship,  desiring, 
in  terms  of  great  courtesy  and  respect,  that  she  would  grant 
him  an  interview.  He  was  received  with  much  ceremony  ; 
for  she  abated  not  a  whit  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  her 
high  birth  and  station. 

"  Captain  Moseley,"  said  she,  having  read  the  summons, 
commanding  her  to  yield  up  the  house,  together  with  ammu- 
nition, arms,  goods,  servants,  children,  and  her  own  per- 
son too — submitting  to  the  mercy  of  parliament,  "  you  are, 
I  understand,  an  honourable  man,  and  a  soldier." 

He  bowed  with  great  humility. 

"  I  would  not  receive  this  from  any  other.  But " 

and  her  lip  curled  proudly  as  she  spoke,  "  here  seems  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  wording  of  your  message.  They  should 
rather  have  written  cruelty  and  not  mercy  /" 

"  Nay,  my  lady,"  he  replied ;  "  the  mercy  of  parlia- 
ment. Trust  me,  you  will  not  be  evil  entreated  at  their 
hands." 
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"  The  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel"  said  she,  quickly, 
but  with  great  composure.  "  Not  that  I  mean,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  a  wicked  parliament,  of  which  body  I  have  an 
honourable  and  reverend  esteem,  but  wicked  agents  and  fac- 
tors, such  as  Moore  and  Rigby,  who,  for  the  advantage  of 
their  own  interests,  would  lay  our  kingdom  in  blood  and 
ruin.  Besides,  'tis  dangerous  treating,  with  our  sword  in 
the  enemy's  hand." 

"  Most  assuredly,  madam,  as  divers  tractates  on  the  art 
of  war  do  teach  us, — which  it  seems  you  have  not  studied  in 
vain,"  said  Moseley,  bowing  with  an  air  of  great  deference 
and  gallantry.  <f  Your  ladyship  is  commander-in-chief,  we 
hear." 

"  My  lord  being  absent,  I  am  left  in  trust,  and  cannot 
listen  to  treaties  without  his  permission. 

*«  Not  to  dishonourable  overtures,  assuredly.  But,  if  we 
agree  to  your  own  conditions, — quitting  the  house  in  such 
way  as  shall  seem  best  to  your  ladyship,  as  was  once  the 
basis  of  your  own  propositions,  I  believe,  it  cannot  in  this 
case  either  be  a  reproach  or  breach  of  trust,  but  will  prevent 
much  damage,  and  be  the  saving  of  many  lives." 

"  I  will  not  treat  without  my  lord's  commands,  Captain 
Moseley,  and  have  listened  longer,  peradventure,  than  is  ex- 
pedient. It  is  unjust  to  myself  and  these  brave  defenders 
that  I  appear  in  any  way  doubtful  of  their  ability  and 
courage.  For  their  sakes  and  for  my  own  I  must  end  our 
parley." 

The  officer  bowed  low  at  this  peremptory  dismissal ;  wish- 
ing her  ladyship's  resolution  were  less  firm,  or  that  her  means 
were  more  ample. 

"  I  can  but  deliver  your  reply.  Yet "  he  hesitated 

awhile — (t  there  be  fierce  and  bloody  men  about  the  camp, 
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who  would  lay  down  their  own  lives  to  compass  your  de- 
struction. It  is  not  in  our  power  to  restrain  them." 

"  One  of  these  flaming  zealots  is  already  extinguished ; 
we  have  him  safe  under  cover,"  said  her  ladyship,  smiling  ; 
"  in  our  own  custody,  I  trow.  He  threatened  us  with  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  his  own  tongue  to  boot, 
— the  worst  that  e'er  visited  the  garrison.  One  morning, 
an  earthquake  would  devour  us ;  another,  we  assuredly 
should  be  visited  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Some  of 
our  men  looked  out  for  the  coming  tempest,  and  buffeted 
him  sore  at  their  disappointment.  He  is  doubtless  either 
malignant  or  insane ;  but  in  charity,  of  which  Christian 
exercise  he  seems  utterly  ignorant,  we  suppose  the  latter. 
We,  therefore,  made  his  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  whence,  I 
hear,  he  deals  anathemas  as  confidently  as  though  armed 
with  the  power  and  thunders  of  the  Vatican  !" 

"  May  I  crave  the  name  of  this  doughty  personage  ?  We 
have  but  too  many  of  the  like  amongst  us." 

"  Verily,  'tis  your  drum,  by  whose  hands  I  have  had  a 
message  heretofore.  The  chances  of  war  have  again  brought 
him  hither,  but  now  a  prisoner  !" 

«  Gideon  Greatbatch  ?" 

"  The  same.  With  many  blasphemous  allusions,  he  doth 
liken  himself  unto  that  great  one  among  the  judges  of 
Israel,  and  truly  seems  he  more  fitted  to  wield  the  sword 
than  the  drum-stick  I" 

"  Your  ladyship  would,  perhaps,  indulge  me  with  an  inter- 
view. It  might  comfort  him  to  see  one  from  the  camp." 

"  Provided  that  no  sinister  design  or  advantage  be  lurking 
under  this  request.  Yet  am  I  speaking,  I  trow,  to  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier." 

Moseley  was  conducted  down  a  dark  flight  of  steps,  damp 
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and  slippery;  his  footing  thereby  tedious  and  insecure. 
Soon  he  recognised  the  mighty  voice  of  Gideon  bellowing 
forth  a  triumphant  psalm.  Another  stave  was  commencing 
as  the  door  opened,  and  their  torch  glared  dismally  on  the 
iron  features  and  grisly  aspect  of  the  captive.  A  pair  of 
rude  stocks,  through  which  Gideon's  long  extremities  pro- 
truded, stood  in^the  midst.  He  scowled  terrifically  at  the 
intruders ;  but  suddenly  resumed  his  exercise. 

"  Still  at  thy  devotions?"  said  Moseley ;  but  the  moody 
fanatic  vouchsafed  not  to  reply. 

"  We  must  wait,  I  fear,  the  finishing  of  this  duty,"  said 
the  captain,  knowing  that  interruption  would  be  useless. 
Silently  they  awaited  the  conclusion,  when  Gideon  abruptly 
cried — 

"  Captain  Moseley,  are  ye,  too,  cast  into  this  den  of 
lions?" 

"  I  came  hither  on  an  embassage,  and  have  craved  this 
visit  ere  I  depart." 

"Hast  furnished  my  breakfast?"  inquired  this  stalwart 
knight  from  the  enchanted  wood.  "  I  think  your  garrison 
be  short  of  victual,  or  my " 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  piece  of  ill-contrived  imperti- 
nence," said  the  gaoler.  "  We  have  victual  and  drink  too ; 
but,  for  such  as  thou  art,  it  were  an  ill-bestowed  morsel.  I 
marvel  what  can  have  possessed  my  lady  to  keep  thee 
alive  !" 

The  gaoler  drew  out  from  his  provision-bag  a  small  dark- 
coloured  loaf,  which  he  threw  at  the  hungry  captive,  who, 
to  say  the  truth,  had  been  half- starved  since  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Gideon  was  devouring  it  greedily  without  further  notice, 
when  he  suddenly  cried  out  to  his  keeper — 

VOL.    II.  O 
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"  Where  gat  ye  this  coarse  stuff?  I  would  not  say  good- 
morrow  to  my  dog  with  so  crusty  a  meal." 

"  It  was  tossed  over  the  wall,"  replied  the  gaoler.  "  Our 
friends  oft  supply  us  that  way  with  provision.  I  picked  it 
up  as  I  came;  yet  is  it  too  good  for  thy  dainty  appe- 
tite." 

"  Captain  Moseley,"  said  the  hungry  drummer,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  take  this.  Break  it  before  thy  brethren,  and 
shew  them  how  vilely  these  Egyptian  task-masters  do  entreat 
us  in  the  house  of  bondage." 

There  was  something  more  than  usually  impressive  in  his 
manner.  Moseley  took  the  loaf  as  requested ;  and  the  gaoler, 
as  if  the  object  before  him  were  beneath  suspicion,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  knowing  look — 

,  "  Had  I  not  brought  the  manchet  myself,  and  watched 
thee  narrowly,  I  should  have  guessed  thou  hadst  crammed 
some  secret  message  therein  to  the  camp.  But  I  defy  thee, 
or  any  of  thy  batch,  to  cheat  old  Gabriel,  the  rogue's 
butler  !" 

"  Prithee,  search,"  said  Captain  Moseley,  drawing  the 
loaf  from  his  pocket :  "  thou  mayest,  peradventure,  find 
treachery  in  a  tooth-mark,  for  o'  my  troth  they  be  legibly 
written." 

"  Nay,"  said  Gabriel,  with  great  self-importance,  "  the 
knave's  jaws  will  score  no  ciphers.  I  had  as  lief  interpret 
pot-hooks  and  ladles." 

The  captain,  again  thrusting  it  beneath  his  belt,  promised 
to  shew  his  commanders  with  what  coarse  fare  and  severity 
the  prisoners  were  treated. 

"  Wilt  thou  that  I  intercede  for  thee  before  the  coun- 
tess?" he  continued;  "if so  be  that  she  would  remit  this 
durance." 
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In  a  voice  of  thunder  spake  the  incorrigible  Gideon — 

"  Intercede  ! — I  would  as  lief  pray  the  saints  they  should 
intercede  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  will  rot  from  this  perch 
piece-meal  ere  I  pray  to  yonder  ungodly  woman.  Yet  shall 
I  escape  out  of  their  hands,  though  not  in  mine  own  might, 
or  mine  own  strength,"  said  the  lion-hearted  captive. 

Leaving  this  indomitable  round-head  to  his  fate,  Moseley 
returned,  reporting  the  ill  success  of  his  mission. 

Great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  angry  discussion,  so 
that  Moseley  had  nigh  forgotten  his  message  from  Gideon ; 
yet  he  remembered  it  ere  leaving  the  council.  Pulling  out 
a  coarse  bannock,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  auditory, 
he  brake  it,  relating  his  interview  with  the  captive.  Close 
to  where  the  prisoner  had  taken  his  last  mouthful,  Moseley 
found  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper.  The  surprise  and  dismay  of 
the  assembly  may  be  conceived,  on  reading  the  following 
billet :— . 

"  My  dearest  heart, 

"  With  much  joy  and  comfort  I  send  thee  news  that  his 
Highness  Prince  Rupert  hath  gotten  a  great  victory  over 
the  rebels  at  Newark ;  and  I  have  besought  his  majesty  that 
he  should  march  into  Lancashire.  By  two  days,  at  furthest, 
these  enemies,  who  now  beleaguer  my  house,  shall  be  cut 
off.  We  purpose  to  come  upon  them  suddenly,  so  that  they 
shall  be  taken  in  their  own  snare.  I  have  raised  3000/.  on 
the  jewels  conveyed  to  me  from  Lathom  by  the  last  sally, 
which  sum  I  purpose  giving  in  largess  to  the  soldiers,  that  it 
may  quicken  them  to  thy  help. — My  prayers  and  blessing  for 
thee  and  the  children. 

« Thine,  DERBY/' 
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This  secret  intelligence  had  missed  its  destination.  The 
gaoler  had  unfortunately  picked  it  up  when  thrown  by  some 
friendly  hand ;  reserving  this  curious  envelope  for  Gideon's 
breakfast,  not  aware  of  the  important  message  it  contained. 
But  the  prisoner,  more  wary  than  his  keeper,  when  he  felt 
the  paper  between  his  teeth,  rightly  judged  it  was  some 
communication  of  importance  to  his  enemies,  and  craftily 
conveyed  it,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Moseley. 

No  mean  act  of  heroism,  for  a  starving  man  to  wrench 
the  food  from  his  own  jaws, — a  deed  we  might  in  vain  look 
for  amongst  the  patriots  of  our  own  day, — persons  who 
would  sneer  at  the  fanaticism,  and,  it  may  be,  the  sincerity, 
of  Gideon  Greatbatch. 

Consternation  was  manifest  throughout  the  assembly. 
They  had  all  along  flattered  themselves  in  the  expectation 
that  Prince  Rupert's  army  was  too  urgently  required  for 
the  relief  of  York  to  have  caused  them  any  disturbance ; 
and,  with  inward  curses  on  the  king  for  his  humanity,  secret 
preparations  were  made  for  raising  the  siege. 

Though  ignorant  of  the  cause,  the  garrison  soon  espied 
an  unusual  bustle  in  the  camp.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
paring for  some  exploit.  One  of  the  spies  brought  intel- 
ligence that  two  squadrons  had  departed  in  the  night,  and 
that  Colonels  Moore  and  Ashton  were  on  their  return  to 
Manchester. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  27th  of  May,  it  was  agreed 
that  Captains  Ogle  and  Rawsthorne  should  make  a  sally. 
But  they  found  the  enemy  beforehand  with  them,  leav- 
ing their  camp  in  the  utmost  terror  and  disorder.  In- 
telligence now  arrived  that  Prince  Rupert  had  entered 
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Lancashire  by  way  of  Stockport,  where  the  parliament 
army,  under  Colonels  Duckenfield,  Mainwaring,  Buckley, 
and  others,  had  suffered  a  total  rout.  The  besiegers  com- 
menced their  retreat  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the 
preceding  night. 

Thus  ended  the  first  siege  of  Lathom,  after  the  place  had 
been  closely  beset  four  months ;  during  which  time  the 
garrison  lost  but  six  men, — four  in  the  service,  and  two  by 
negligence  and  over-daring. 

They  were,  in  general,  supplied  with  provisions;  her 
ladyship  seeing  the  men's  rations  duly  served.  Yet  were 
they  not  seldom  indebted  to  a  sally  for  their  dinner ;  having 
friends  outside,  who,  by  lights  and  other  appointed  signals, 
directed  the  foragers  in  their  operations. 

The  enemy  shot  107  cannon  balls,  32  stones,  and  but 
four  grenadoes.  By  their  own  confession,  near  100  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  spent,  part  of  which  was  in  supplies 
to  the  garrison,  who  often  replenished  their  stock  at  the 
expense  of  the  besiegers.  They  lost  about  500  men, 
besides  wounded  and  prisoners,  according  to  their  own 
returns. 

The  next  day,  Rigby,  with  about  3000  men,  drew  up  at 
Eccleston  Green,  six  miles  only  from  Lathom,  in  great 
uncertainty  which  way  to  march,  fearful  of  meeting  with 
Prince  Rupert.  In  the  end,  imagining  that  his  Highness 
would  go  through  Blackburn  or  Lancaster  to  the  relief  of 
York,  Rigby  marched  off  in  great  haste  to  Bolton,  then  a 
garrison  town,  and  well  fortified. 

The  Prince,  hearing  of  their  escape,  together  with  Lord 
Derby,  immediately  turned  their  forces  in  this  direction, 
determined  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  revenge  the 
insults  and  barbarity  her  ladyship  had  endured.  This 
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resolution  was  terribly  accomplished.  Sixteen  hundred  of 
her  besiegers  were  killed ;  and  twenty-two  colours,  which, 
three  days  before,  flourished  proudly  before  the  house, 
were  presented  to  her  from  his  Highness  by  Sir  Richard 
Crane,  as  a  memorial  of  her  deliverance,  and  "  a  happy 
remembrance  of  God's  mercy  and  goodness  to  her  and  her 
family. 


WINDLESHAW     ABBEY. 


THIS  ruined  chapel — "  abbey"  it  is  generally  styled — is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  St.  Helen's.  Little  remains  now 
but  the  belfry,  its  luxuriant  covering  of  dark  ivy  only  pre- 
serving it  from  destruction.  More  than  half  a  century  ago, 
some  ruffian  hand  nearly  severed  the  stem,  but  happily  with- 
out material  injury,  the  incision  being  incomplete.  The 
burial  ground,  formerly  open,  is  now  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall ;  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  stone  cross  with  three  steps. 
The  whole  area  has  a  reputation  of  great  sanctity;  many  of 
those  who  die  in  the  Romish  faith,  even  beyond  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  being  brought  hither  for  interment. 

There  are  no  records,  that  we  can  find,  of  its  foundation ; 
but  it  may  be  suspected  the  place  was  dedicated  to  St.  Tho- 
mas, for  close  by  is  a  well  of  that  name,  unto  which  extra- 
ordinary virtues  are  ascribed. 

The  chapel  was  but  small ;  not  more  than  twelve  yards  in 
length,  and  about  three  in  width ;  the  tower  scarcely  eight 
yards  high ;  its  insignificance  probably  may  account  for  the 
obscurity  in  which  its  origin  is  involved. 

It  fell  into  disuse  after  the  dissolution  ;  and  its  final  ruin 
took  place  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
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AUTUMN  was  lingering  over  the  yellow  woods, — the  leaves, 
fluttering  on  their  shrivelled  stems,  ready  to  fall  with  every 
breath.  Dark  and  heavy  was  the  dull  atmosphere, — a  me- 
lancholy stillness,  that  seemed  to  pervade  and  surround  every 
object, — a  deceitful  calm,  forerunner  of  the  wild  and  wintry 
storms  about  to  desolate  and  destroy  even  these  flickering 
emblems  of  decay.  At  times  a  low  murmur  would  break 
forth,  dying  away  through  the  deep  woods,  like  some  spirit 
of  past  ages  wakening  from  her  slumber,  or  the  breath  of 
hoary  Time  sighing  through  the  ruin  he  had  created. 

There  is  something  indescribably  solemn  and  affecting  in 
the  first  touches  and  emblems  of  the  year  that  has  "  fallen 
into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf."  Like  the  eventide  of  life,  it 
is  a  season  when  the  gay  and  glittering  promises  of  another 
spring  are  past ;  when  the  fervour  and  the  maturity  of  sum- 
mer are  ended ;  when  cold  and  monotonous  days  creep  on  ; 
and  we  look  with  another  eye,  and  other  perceptions,  on  all 
that  surrounds  us.  Yet  there  is  a  feeling  of  gladness  and  of 
hope  mingling  with  our  regrets  in  the  one  case  which  cannot 
exist  in  the  other.  Autumn,  though  succeeded  by  the 
darkness  and  dreariness  of  winter,  is  but  the  womb  of  an- 
other spring  :  that  bright  season  will  be  renewed  ;  our  own, 
never ! 

Perhaps  it  might  be  feelings  akin  to  these  which  arrested 
the  footsteps  of  an  individual,  who,  though  little  past  the 
spring-tide  and  youthful  ardour  of  his  existence,  was  yet  not 
disinclined  to  anticipate  another  period,  characterized  by  the 
autumnal  tokens  of  decay  visible  on  every  object  around 
him. 

He  stood  by  the  deserted  chapel  of  Windleshaw.  Time 
had  then  but  just  begun  to  shew  the  first  traces  of  his  power. 
The  building  was  yet  uninjured,  but  the  interior  was  com- 
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pletely  despoiled,  the  walls  grey  with  lichen,  and  hoary  with 
the  damps  of  age.  The  ivy  was  then  twining  round  the 
belfry,  but  its  thin  arms  embraced  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  exterior.  A  single  yew-tree  threw  its  dark  and  gloomy 
shade  over  the  adjacent  tombs ;  long,  rank  herbage  bending 
over  them,  and  dripping  heavily  with  the  moist  atmosphere. 
An  ancient  cross  stood  in  the  grave  yard,  of  a  date  probably 
anterior  to  that  of  the  main  building — a  relic  or  commemo- 
ration, it  might  be,  of  some  holy  man  who  had  there  minis- 
tered to  the  semi-barbarous  hordes,  aboriginal  converts  to 
the  catholic  faith. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1644.  Wars  and  tumults 
were  abroad ;  and  Lancashire  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness 
even  to  the  dregs ;  the  infatuated  king  tottering  on  his 
throne,  ere  the  throne  itself  was  overturned  in  the  general 
conflict.  A  short  time  before  the  date  of  our  story,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  Prince  Rupert,  having  brought  the  siege  of 
Bolton  and  Liverpool  to  a  satisfactory  issue — shortly  after 
the  gallant  defence  of  the  countess  at  Lathom  House — were 
then  reposing  from  their  toils  at  that  fortress.  The  prince, 
remotely  allied  to  her,  lay  there  with  his  train,  being  treated 
not  only  with  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to  his  rank, 
but  likewise  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  such  timely  suc- 
cour afforded  to  that  noble  dame  and  her  brave  defenders. 
After  a  short  stay,  the  prince  marched  to  York,  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  as  vigorously  and  obstinately  defended  by  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle.  On  Prince  Rupert's  approach,  the  parlia- 
mentary generals  raised  the  siege,  and,  drawing  off  their 
forces  to  Marston  Moor,  offered  battle  to  the  royalists. 
Here  the  prince,  whose  martial  disposition  was  not  sufficiently 
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tempered  with  prudence,  unfortunately  accepted  the  enemy's 
challenge,  and  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  former  victories  by 
sustaining  a  total  overthrow,  thereby  putting  the  king's 
cause  into  great  jeopardy.  The  following  extract  from 
"  The  Perfect  Diurnall,"  9th  of  July,  1644,  will  shew  the 
estimation  in  which  this  great  victory  was  held,  and  the 
extent  and  importance  of  its  results  : — 

"  This  day  Captain  Stewart  came  from  the  Leaguer  at 
York  with  a  letter  of  the  whole  state  of  the  late  fight  and 
routing  of  Prince  Rupert,  sent  by  the  three  generals  to  the 
parliament ;  the  effect  whereof  was  this  —  '  That  under- 
standing Prince  Rupert  was  marching  against  them  with 
20,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  the  whole  army  arose  from  the 
siege,  and  marched  to  Long  Marston  Moor,  four  or  five 
miles  from  York  ;  and  the  prince,  having  notice  of  it,  passed 
with  his  army  the  byway  of  Burrow  Bridge,  that  they  could 
not  hinder  his  passage  to  York,  whereupon  our  army 
marched  to  Todcaster,  to  prevent  his  going  southward ;  but 
before  the  van  was  within  a  mile  of  Todcaster,  it  was  adver- 
tised that  the  prince  was  in  the  rear  in  Marston  Moor,  with 
an  addition  of  6000  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  forces,  and 
was  possessed  of  the  best  places  of  advantage  both  for  ground 
and  wind.  The  right  wing  of  our  horse  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  which  consisted  of  his  whole  cavalry 
and  three  regiments  of  the  Scots  horse ;  next  unto  them  was 
drawn  up  the  right  wing  of  the  foot,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax  and  his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot,  for 
a  reserve ;  and  so  the  whole  armies  put  into  a  battalia.  The 
battle  being  begun,  at  the  first  some  of  our  horse  were  put 
into  disorder ;  but  rallying  again,  we  fell  on  with  our  whole 
body,  killed  and  took  their  chief  officers,  and  took  most  part 
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of  their  standards  and  colours,  25  pieces  of  ordnance,  near 
130  barrels  of  powder,  10,000  arms,  two  wagons  of  carbines 
and  pistols,  killed  3000,  and  1500  prisoners  taken.'  " 

Prince  Rupert,  with  great  precipitation,  drew  off  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lancashire.  In  a  few 
days  York  was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  and 
the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  Fair- 
fax, occupying  the  city,  established  his  government  through 
the  county,  and  sent  1000  horse  into  Lancashire  to  join  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  that  quarter  and  watch  the  motions 
of  Prince  Rupert.  The  Scottish  army  marched  northwards 
after  their  victory,  in  order  to  join  the  Earl  of  Calendar, 
who  was  advancing  with  10,000  additional  troops,  and  like- 
wise to  reduce  the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  took  by 
storm.  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  Cromwell — to  whom 
the  fame  of  this  great  victory  was  chiefly  ascribed,  though 
wounded  in  the  action, — returned  to  the  eastern  association 
in  order  to  recruit  his  army.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  important  victory, 
and  such  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  our  narra- 
tive commences  ; — the  fortunes  and  persons  of  the  royalists, 
or  malignants,  as  they  were  called  by  the  opposite  party, 
being  in  great  jeopardy,  especially  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  individual  before  named  was  loitering  about  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  chapel,  where  the  bodies  of  many  who  die 
in  the  Romish  faith  are  still  deposited,  under  an  impres- 
sion, or  expectancy,  that  their  clay  shall  imbibe  the  odour 
of  sanctity  thereby.  The  stranger,  for  such  he  appeared, 
was  muscular  and  well-formed.  His  height  not  above,  but 

*  Hume. 
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rather  below,  the  middle  size.  A  bright  full  eye  gave  an 
ardour  to  his  look,  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  general  cast 
and  expression  of  his  features,  which  betokened  a  brave  and 
manly  spirit,  scorning  subterfuge  and  disguise,  and  almost 
disdaining  the  temporary  concealment  he  was  forced  to  as- 
sume. A  wide  cloak  wrapped  about  his  person  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  slouched  high-crowned  hat,  with  a  rose  in 
front,  by  way  of  decoration.  His  boots,  ornamented  with 
huge  projecting  tops,  were  turned  down  just  below  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  above  which  his  breeches  terminated  in  stuffed 
rolls,  or  fringes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time.  A  light 
sword  hung  loosely  from  his  belt ;  and  a  pair  of  pistols, 
beautifully  inlaid,  appeared  in  front.  Despite  these  some- 
what grotesque  habiliments,  there  was  an  air  of  dignity, 
perhaps  haughtiness,  in  his  manner,  which  belied  the  cha- 
racter of  his  present  disguise.  He  walked  slowly  on,  ap- 
parently in  deep  meditation,  till,  on  turning  the  southern 
angle  of  the  tower,  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  on 
beholding  an  open  grave  at  a  short  distance,  just  about  to 
be  completed.  Clods  of  heavy  clay  were,  at  short  intervals, 
thrown  out ;  the  workman  concealed  from  observation  by 
the  depth  to  which  he  had  laboured.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  the  cavalier,  cautiously  approaching  the  brink,  beheld 
a  strange-looking  figure,  with  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the 
shoulders,  busily  engaged  in  this  interesting  and  useful 
avocation. 

"  Good  speed,  friend  I"  said  the  stranger,  addressing  the 
emissary  of  death  within.  The  grim  official  raised  his  head 
for  a  moment,  to  observe  who  it  was  that  accosted  him ;  but, 
without  vouchsafing  a  reply,  resumed  his  work  with  re- 
doubled energy,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inquirer. 
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"Whose  grave  is  this?"  he  asked,  perseveringly,  deter- 
mined to  provoke  him  to  an  answer. 

"  The  first  fool's  that  asks!"  shouted  the  man  from  below, 
without  ceasing  his  repulsive  toil. 

"  Nay,  friend  ;  ye  do  not  dig  for  a  man  ere  he  be  dead,  in 
this  pitiful  country  of  thine  ?" 

"  And  why  not?  there's  many  a  head  on  a  man's  nape  to- 
day, that  will  be  on  his  knees  to-morrow  !" 

"  Then  do  ye  rig  folks  out  with  graves  here  upon  trust  ?" 

"Nay,"  said  the  malicious-looking  replicant,  holding  up 
a  long  lean  phalanx  of  bony  fingers ;  "  pay  to-day,  trust  to- 
morrow, as  t'  old  lad  says  at  th'  alehouse  yonder." 

"  What !  is  thy  trade  so  dainty  of  subjects  ?  Are  men 
become  weary  o'  dying  of  late,  that  ye  must  need  make 
tombs  for  the  living  ?  I'll  have  thee  to  the  justice,  sirrah, 
for  wicked  malice  aforethought,  and  misprison." 

Here  this  hideous  gowl  burst  forth  into  a  laugh  so  fearful 
and  portentous,  that  even  the  cavalier  was  startled  by  its 
peculiarly  fierce  and  almost  unearthly  expression.  His 
mouth  drawn  to  one  side,  low  flat  forehead,  projecting  cheek- 
bones, and  pointed  chin,  sufficiently  characterized  him  as 
labouring  under  that  sort  of  imbecility  not  seldom  unmixed 
with  a  tact  and  shrewdness  generally  characteristic  of  this 
species  of  disease  and  deformity.  He  set  one  foot  on  the 
mattock,  winking  significantly  with  half-shut  eyes  while  he 
spoke — 

"  When  the  owl  hoots,  and  the  crow  cries  caw, 
I  can  tell  a  maiden  from  a  jackdaw." 

Here  he  began  whistling  and  humming  by  turns,  with 
consummate  and  provoking  indifference.  The  stranger  was 
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not  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  mode  of  address, 
and  apparently  meditating  retreat  from  a  position  where 
even  victory  would  have  been  a  poor  triumph.  He  was 
turning  away,  when  a  drop  of  blood  fell  on  his  hand !  This 
disastrous  omen,  together  with  the  grave  yawning  before 
him — the  narrow  dwelling  which,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  its  artificer,  was  preparing  for  his  reception — discomposed 
the  cavalier  exceedingly,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  rendered  him 
still  more  easily  susceptible  to  subsequent  impressions. 

"Art'boun'  for  Knowsley  ?"  inquired  the  hunch-backed 
sexton. 

"  Peradventure  I  have  an  errand  thither ;  but  I  am  a 
wayfaring  man,  my  business  being  with  the  commissioners 
in  these  parts."  There  was  a  tone  of  conscious  evasion  in 
this  reply,  which  did  not  pass  unheeded  by  the  inquirer. 

"  If  thou  goest  in  at  the  door,'*  said  he,  "  mind  thee 
doesn't  come  out  feet  foremost,  good  master  wayfarer  !" 
He  quickly  changed  his  tone  to  more  of  seriousness  than 
before.  "  Thou  art  not  safe.  Hie  thee  to  Lathom." 

«'Tis  beleaguered  again.  The  earl  being  away  at  his 
kingdom  of  Man,  the  hornets  are  buzzing  about  his  nest. 
There  seems  now  no  resting  place,  as  aforetime,  for  unlucky 
travellers." 

"For  who?'*  shouted  the  sexton,  climbing  out  of  his 
grave  with  surprising  agility.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
cavalier,  as  though  it  were  the  aspect  of  recognition.  He 
then  hummed  the  following  distich,  a  favourite  troll  amongst 
the  republican  party  at  that  period : — 

"  The  battle  was  foughten;  the  Prince  run  away; 
Did  ever  ye  see  sic'  a  race,  well-a-day  !" 
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The  stranger,  turning  from  his  tormentor,  was  about  to 
depart ;  yet  not  destined  to  rid  himself  so  readily  from  the 
intruder. 

"  And  so,  being  shut  out  from  Lathom,  thou  be'st  a  cock- 
horse for  Knowsley.  Tush  I  a  blind  pedlar,  ambling  on  a 
nag,  might  know  thee  while  he  was  a  winking." 

"  Know  me  !"~"said  the  cavalier  ;  "  why— whom  thinkest 
thou  that  I  be  ?  Truly  there  be  more  gowks  in  your  good 
dukedom  of  Lancaster,  than  either  goshawks  or  hen  spar- 
rows. I  am  one  of  little  note,  and  my  name  not  worth  the 
spelling."  He  assumed  an  air  of  great  carlessness  and  indif- 
ference, not  unmingled  with  a  haughty  glance  or  two,  whilst 
he  spoke ;  but  the  persevering  impertinent  would  not  be 
withstood.  Another  laugh  came  shrill  and  portentous  as 
before.  Approaching  nearer,  he  inquired,  in  a  half  whisper — 

"  Where's  thine  uncle  ?" 

"  Whom  meanest  thou  ?" 

"  He  waits  for  thee  at  Oxford,  man  ;  but  he  may  wait 
while  his  porridge  cools,  I  trow ;  and  so,  good  den." 

The  cunning  knave  was  marching  off  with  his  mattock, 
but  the  cavalier,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  quickly  seized 
him  by  the  higher  shoulder. 

"  Stay,  comrade ;  thou  tarryest  here  awhile,  until  we  are 
better  acquainted.  Another  step,  and  this  muzzle  shall  help 
thee  on  thine  errand." 

"  And  who'll  pay  the  messenger  ?"  said  the  undaunted 
and  ready-witted  rogue,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  even 
with  the  mouth  of  a  huge  pistol  at  his  breast. 

"  Put  it  by — put  it  by,  friend,  and  I'll  answer  thee ;  but 
while  that  bull-dog  is  unmuzzled,  thou  shalt  get  never  an- 
other word  from  Steenie  Ellison." 

"  Thou   knowest  of   some    plot   a    hatching,"   said  the 
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stranger,  putting  aside  his  weapon.  Another  drop  fell  on 
his  hand. 

<c  I  know  not,"  said  the  sexton,  doggedly. 

"  Thy  meaning,  then,"  retorted  the  other,  with  great  ve- 
hemence ;  "  for,  o'  my  life,  thou  stirrest  not  until  ex- 
plained." 

With  a  shrill  cry  and  a  fleet  footstep  the  mis-shapen  elf 
bounded  away  from  his  interrogator,  like  some  swift  hound  ; 
being  out  of  sight  instantly. 

Retreating  in  doubt  and  apprehension,  the  cavalier  bent 
his  steps  from  the  graveyard  towards  a  little  hostlerie  close 
by,  where  it  appears  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  a  few  days, 
along  with  a  companion,  whose  sole  use  and  business,  on 
their  journey,  seemed  to  be  that  of  protecting  a  huge  pair  of 
saddle-bags  and  other  equipments  for  their  travel,  under  a 
mulberry-coloured  cloak  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
They  had  journeyed  from  Preston  thitherwards;  their  intended 
route  being  for  Knowsley,  and  so  forward  to  the  coast.  Whe- 
ther motives  for  so  long  a  stay  at  this  obscure  and  homely 
tavern  might  be  traced  to  the  bright  eyes  and  glowing  cheek 
of  mine  host's  daughter, — a  luminary  round  which  they  were 
fluttering  to  their  own  destruction,— or  that  they  merely 
sought  concealment,  it  were  difficult  to  guess.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  their  journey  was  to  take  shipping  for  Ire- 
land, being  bound  thither  on  commercial  enterprise,  for  the 
furtherance  of  which  they  expected  to  pass  unmolested, 
being  men  of  peaceable  pursuits,  who  left  the  trade  of  fight- 
ing to  those  that  hoped  to  thrive  thereby.  Such  was  the 
general  tenour  of  their  converse  ;  but  there  were  some  who 
suspected  the  widely  extolled  beauty  of  Marian  might  have 
a  remote  connexion  with  their  stay  ;  which  at  the  inn  was 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  So  well  known  was  "  the 
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fair  maid  of  Windleshaw,"  that  our  cavaliers,  if  such  they 
were,  had  chosen  the  worst  possible  place  of  concealment, 
inasmuch  as  her  fame  drew  many  customers  to  the  tap  who 
otherwise  would  have  eschewed  so  humble  a  halting-place  as 
that  of  Nathan  Sumner. 

Thoughtful,  and  a  show  of  vexation  upon  his  features, 
the  stranger  entered  the  house,  where  breakfast  was  already 
prepared,  awaiting  his  return.  In  the  same  room  were  the 
tapster  and  his  dame ;  for  privacy  was  not  compatible  either 
with  "  mine  host's"  means  or  inclination. 

"  We  have  been  watching  for  thee,  Egerton,"  said  his 
companion.  "  Didst  meet  with  a  bundle  of  provender  hi 
the  graveyard,  that  thy  stomach  warned  thee  not  to  break- 
fast?" 

"  Prithee  heed  it  not,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  care  little  thus 
early  for  these  confections.  Besides,  I  was  beset  by  a  knave, 
whose  vocation  verily  remindeth  man  of  his  latter  end.  I've 
been  bandying  discourse  with  the  sexton  yonder,  as  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  Heh !  mercy  on  us !  Ye  have  seen  Steenie,  belike," 
said  the  dame,  lifting  up  one  hand  from  her  knee,  reposing 
there  as  a  protection  from  the  fervid  advances  of  a  glowing 
fire,  before  which  she  sat. 

"  Truly,  I  do  suspect  this  trafficker  in  ready-made  tombs 
to  be  none  other,"  said  Egerton. 

"  An*  howkin'  at  a  grave  ?" 

"  Ay  !  and  with  right  good  will,  too." 

"  Then  look  well  to  your  steps,  sir  stranger,  that  ye  fall 
not  into  't ;  for  Steven  never  yet  made  grave  that  lacked  a 
tenant  ere  long." 

"  'Tis  strange  I"  said  the  cavalier,  anxiously.  "  Do  ye 
dig  graves  here  by  anticipation  ?  or"— 
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"  He  scents  death  like  a  carrion  crow,  I  tell  ye  ;  an'  if  he 
but  digs  a  grave,  somebody  or  other  always  contrives  to 
tumble  in ;  an'  mostly  they  'at  first  see  him  busy  with  the 
job.  He's  ca'd  here  *  the  live  man's  sexton.'  " 

The  cavalier  sat  down  before  a  well-covered  stool,  on 
which  was  spread  a  homely  but  plentiful  breakfast  of  eggs, 
cheese,  rashers  of  bacon,  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  a  huge  pile  of 
oat-cake ;  but  he  did  not  fall  to  with  the  appetite  or  relish 
of  a  hungry  man. 

"  Let  me  reckon,"  said  the  host,  beginning  to  muster  up 
his  arithmetic.  t(  There  was" — 

"  Nathan  Sumner,  I  say  ;  thou'rt  al'ays  out  wi'  thy  motty, 
if  a  body  speaks.  Doesn't  the  beer  want  tunning,  and 
thou  'rt  leesing  there  o'  thy  haunches,  at  thy  whys  and  thy 
wise  speeches.  Let  me  alone  wi'  the  gentles,  and  get  thee 
to  the  galkeer.  Besides,  you  see  that  he  knoweth  not  how 
to  disport  himsel'  afore  people  of  condition, — saving  your 
presence,  masters/'  said  the  power  predominant,  as  her  hus- 
band meekly  retreated  from  the  despotic  and  iron  rule  of  his 
helpmate. 

"  Peradventure  he  doth  himself  provide  tenants  for  his 
own  grave,"  said  the  cavalier,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  I'll  split 
the  knave's  chowl,  if  he  dare*' — 

<c  You  know  not  him  whom  you  thus  accuse,"  said  a  soft 
musical  voice  from  an  inner  chamber.  "  There  be  those 
who  would  not  see  him  with  his  foot  in  a  new-made  grave 
for  the  best  rent-roll  in  Christendom  !" 

The  speaker,  as  she  came  forward,  bent  a  glance  of  reproof 
towards  him  she  addressed. 

"  And  wherefore,  my  bonny  maiden?"  inquired  he. 

"  Does  he  not  scent  the  dying  like  a  raven  ?  When  once 
his  eye  is  upon  them,  they  shall  not  escape.  Some  have 
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seen  their  last  o'  this  green  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  yonder 
bright  hills.  I  trust  the  destroying  angel  will  pass  by  this 
house !" 

"  By  'r  lady,"  replied  the  other,  hastily,  "  the  varlet,  when 
I  asked  whose  lodging  it  should  be,  answered,  mine !  holding 
forth  his  long  skinny  paw  that  I  might  pay  him  for  the  job." 

The  maiden  listened  with  a  look  of  terror.  She  grew 
pale — almost  ghastly ;  wiping  her  brow  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron,  as  though  in  great  agitation  and  perplexity. 

There  was  usually  a  warm  and  healthy  blush  upon  her 
cheek,  but  it  waned  suddenly  into  the  dim  hue  of  apprehen- 
sion, as  she  replied,  in  a  low  whisper — 

«  Ye  must  not  go  hence ;  and  yet" she  hesitated,  as 

though  deeply  revolving  some  secret  source  both  of  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

The  cavalier  was  silent  too ;  but  the  result  of  his  delibera- 
tions was  of  a  nature  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  his  fair 
opponent. 

"  Our  beasts  being  ready,  Chisenhall,"  said  he  to  his 
companion,  "  we  will  depart  while  the  day  holds  on  favour- 
able. We  may  have  worse  weather,  and  still  worse  quarters, 

in  tarrying  here  till  noontide,  as  we  purposed.     But"- 

and  here  he  looked  earnestly  at  the  maiden,  "  we  come 
again,  I  trust,  when  they  that  seek  our  lives  be  laid  low." 

She  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm,  speaking  not  aloud,  but 
with  great  earnestness,  "  Go  not ;  and  your  lives,  peradven- 
ture,  shall  be  given  you  for  a  prey.  There  is  a  godly  man 
hereabout,  unto  whom  I  will  have  recourse ;  and  he  shall 
guide  you  in  this  perplexity." 

"  We  be  men  having  little  time  to  spare,  and  less  inclina- 
tion,— higlers,  too,  into  the  bargain,"  replied  he,  with  a  du- 
bious glance  toward  his  friend  Chisenhall,  then  dispatching 
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the  last  visible  relics  of  a  repast,  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
more  than  equal  share  of  the  duty  ;  "  we  are  not  careful  to 
tarry,  or  to  resort  unto  such  ghostly  counsel.  We  would 
rather  listen  to  those  whose  least  word  we  covet  more  than 
the  preaching  either  of  priest  or  puritan ;  but  the  time  is 
now  come  when  it  is  needful  we  eschew  even  such  blessed 
and  holy" 

"  There's  a  time  for  all  things,"  said  Chisenhall,  hastily, 
and  as  soon  as  his  mouth  was  at  rest  from  the  victuals  he 
had  been  successfully,  and  almost  uninterruptedly,  occupied 
with  for  the  last  half-hour ;  wishful,  also,  to  abate  the  im- 
pression which  his  companion's  indiscreet  intimation  of  dis- 
like to  psalm-singers  and  puritans  might  have  produced. 
«c  There  is  a  time  to  buy  and  to  sell,  and  to  get  gain ;  a  time 
to  marry,  and  a  time  to  be  merry  and  be  glad  :"  here  he  used 
a  sort  of  whining  snuffle,  which  frustrated  his  attempts  at 
neutralizing  the  sarcasms  of  his  friend.  "  Being  in  haste," 
he  continued,  ll  we  may  not  profit  by  thy  discourse ;  but 
commend  ourselves  to  his  prayers  until  our  return,  which, 
God  willing,  we  may  safely  accomplish  in  a  se'night  at  the 
furthest/' 

l(  If  ye  depart,  I  will  not  answer  for  your  safe  keeping." 

"And  if  we  stay,  my  pretty  maiden,  I  am  fearful  we 
shall  be  in  safe  keeping." 

An  ambiguous  smile  curled  his  lip,  which  she  fully  under- 
stood. Indeed,  her  manner  and  appearance  were  so  much 
superior  to  her  station,  that  no  lady  of  the  best  and  gentlest 
blood  might  have  comported  herself  more  excellently  before 
these  gay,  though  disguised,  cavaliers.  There  was  a  natural 
expression  of  dignity  and  high  feeling  in  her  demeanour,  as 
if  rank  and  noble  breeding  were  inclosed  in  this  humble 
shrine,  visible  indeed,  but  still  through  the  medium  of  a 
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homely  but  bewitching  grace  and  simplicity :  in  part,  may 
be,  the  consequence  of  an  early  residence  at  Lathom,  where, 
in  a  short  time,  she  had  risen,  from  a  station  among  the 
lower  domestics,  to  a  confidential  place  about  the  person  of 
the  countess.  Here  she  excited  no  small  share  of  admira- 
tion ;  and,  partly  to  avoid  the  fervid  advances  of  some  viva- 
cious gallants,  she  resolved  on  quitting  so  exposed  and 
dangerous  a  position ;  more  especially  as  the  lowering 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  uncertain  termination  of  the 
coming  struggle,  might  have  left  her  without  a  protector, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  ruffians,  who  were  not  wanting 
on  either  side.  Retiring  home  without  regret,  she  had  im- 
bibed, from  the  ministrations  of  a  zealous  and  conscientious 
advocate  of  the  republican  party,  a  relish  for  the  doctrines 
and  self-denying  exercises  of  the  puritans,  with  whom  she 
usually  associated  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

"  Do  ye  purpose,  then,  for  Knowsley  to-day  ?"  she  in- 
quired, after  a  short  silence. 

"  Yea ;  unless  our  present  dilemma,  and  the  obstruction 
thereby,  turn  aside  the  current  of  our  intent." 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  may  !"  said  the  maiden,  with  great 
fervour ;  "  for  I  do  fear  me  that  some  who  are  not  of  a  godly 
sort  are  abiding  there — even  they  with  whom  righteous  and 
well-ordered  men  should  not  consort  withal." 

"  Heed  not.  Being  of  them  who  are  not  righteous  over- 
much, we  can  bear  unharmed  the  scoffs  of  prelatists  and 
self-seekers." 

"  There  be  others,"  replied  she ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  dame,  from  overlooking  the  operations  of  her  helpmate, 
interrupted  the  communication.  The  horses,  too,  led  forth 
by  a  lubberly  serving  lad,  were  at  the  door,  and  they  seemed 
eager  to  depart,  pawing,  as  though  scarcely  enduring  a  mo- 
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mentary  restraint.  The  cavalier,  after  giving  orders  about 
the  beasts,  would  have  bidden  farewell  to  the  maiden  in  pri- 
vate ;  but  she  had  departed  unperceived.  He  was  evidently 
chagrined,  lingering  long  in  the  house,  in  hopes  of  her  re- 
appearance, but  in  vain.  He  was  forced  to  depart  without 
the  anticipated  interview. 

Out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  cavaliers  began  to  converse 
more  freely. 

"  Right  fain  I  am,"  said  Egerton,  "  of  our  escape  from 
yonder  house ;  for  I  began  to  fear  me  we  were  known,  or,  at 
any  rate,  suspected  by  one,  if  not  more,  of  our  good  friends 
behind." 

"  By  one  fair  friend,  peradventure,"  said  Chisenhall,  drily  ; 
"  but,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  I  may  be  known,  and  little 
care  I,  save  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  be  found  in  such 
company.  In  the  last  siege  yonder,  at  Lathom,  I  have 
beaten  off  more  rogues  than  flies  from  my  trencher ;  and  I 
would  we  had  but  found  room  and  fair  play  at  York ;  we 
would  have  given  your" 

"  Hold ;  no  names ;  remember  that  I  am  plain  Master 
Egerton :  there  be  lurkers  in  these  tall  hedges ;  mayhap 
so — both  in  doors  and  out,  I  am — what  mine  appearance 
doth  betoken." 

"  Well,  Master  Egerton,  good  wot,  though  a  better  man 
than  myself,  which  few  be  now-a-days,  for  these  straight- 
haired  round-heads  do  thin  us  like  coppice  trees,  and  leave 
but  here  and  there  one  to  shoot  at.  I  would  the  noble  lord 
had  been  within  his  good  fortress  yonder ;  I  think  he  had 
made  it  too  hot  to  handle,  with  cold  fingers,  by  the  host  of 
Old  Nick,  or  parliament,  I  care  not  which." 

"  It  was  partly  my  suggestion  that  he  retired  to  his  Island 
of  Man.  There  were  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  amongst 
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the  courtiers  on  his  account,  but  too  readily  given  ear  unto 
by  the  king." 

"  Grant  it  may  not  be  for  our  hurt  as  well  as  his  own.  I 
had  no  notion  these  wasps  would  have  been  so  soon  again  at 
the  honey-comb.  Could  we  and  our  bands  have  made  entry, 
we  would  have  shewn  them  some  of  the  old  match-work, 
and  given  them  a  psalm  to  sing  they  should  not  readily  have 
forgotten.  As  it  is,  we  are  just  wanderers  and  vagabonds, 
without  ere  a  house  or  a  homestead  to  hide  us  in,  should  our 
friends  be  driven  from  Knowsley,  and  our  way  blocked  up 
to  the  coast.  What  is  worse,  too,  our  supplies  are  nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  our  exchequer  as  empty  as  the  king's.  I  would 
we  had  not  tarried  here  so  long,  waiting  for  advices  thou 
didst  say,  Master  Egerton ;  but  which  advices,  I  do  verily 
think,  were  from  a  lady's  lip  :  and  the  next  tall  fellow,  with 
a  long  face  and  a  fusee,  may  tuck  us  under  his  sleeve,  and 
carry  us  to  his  quarters,  like  a  brace  of  springed  wood- 
cocks." 

"  Fear  not,  Chisenhall.  We  will  make  directly  for  the 
coast,  and  to-morrow,  if  we  have  luck,  be  under  weigh  for 
Ireland.  If,  as  I  do  trust,  we  get  our  levies  thence,  down 
with  the  rump  and  the  round-heads,  say  I,  and  so" 

"  We  are  not  bound  for  Knowsley,  then  ?" 

"  No,  believe  me,  I  have  a  better  nose  than  to  thrust  it 
into  their  trap,  after  the  foretokenings  we  have  had.  The 
knave  who  elbowed  me  i'  the  grave-yard,  as  well  as  the 
maiden  yonder,  warned  us  of  danger  at  Knowsley,  where 
I  do  verily  suspect  the  rogues  are  in  ambush,  waiting  for 
us ;  but  we  will  give  them  the  slip,  and  away  for  bonny 
Waterford." 

The  morning  was  yet  raw  and  misty.  A  dense  fog 
coming  on,  which  every  minute  became  more  heavy  and  im- 
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pervious  to  the  sight.  Objects  might  be  heard  long  ere 
they  were  seen.  The  rime  hung  like  frostwork  from  branch 
and  spray,  shewing  many  a  fantastic  festoon,  wreathed  by 
powers  and  contrivances  more  wonderful  than  those  by 
which  our  vain  and  presumptuous  race  are  endowed.  The 
little  birds  looked  out  from  their  covers,  and  chirped  mer- 
rily on,  to  while  away  the  hours  till  bed-time.  The  rooks 
cawed  from  their  citadel, — to  venture  abroad  was  out  of  the 
question,  lest  the  rogues  should  be  surprised  in  some  act 
of  depredation,  and  suffer  damage  thereby.  So  chill  and 
searching  was  the  atmosphere,  the  travellers  wrapped  their 
cloaks  closely  about  their  haunches,  to  defend  themselves 
from  its  attacks.  They  were  scarcely  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
road,  when,  passing  slowly  between  a  high  coppice  on  either 
hand,  Egerton  stayed  his  horse, — listening ;  whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, another  blood  drop  fell  on  his  hand. 

"  There  be  foes  behind  us,"  said  he,  softly.  His  practised 
and  ever  watchful  ear  had  detected  the  coming  footsteps 
before  his  friend. 

"  'Tis  a  fortunate  screen  this  same  quiet  mist,  and  so  let 
us  away  to  cover."  Without  more  ado,  he  leaped  over  the 
fence,  followed  by  his  companion  ;  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed effectually  from  the  view  of  those  who  might  be  pass- 
ing on  the  road.  They  were  not  so  far  from  the  main  path 
but  that  footsteps  could  be  heard,  and  voices  too,  in  loud 
and  earnest  discourse.  The  pursuers  kept  on  at  a  deliberate 
pace,  passing  forward  as  though  at  some  uncertainty. 

"  I  say  again,  heed  it  as  we  may,  this  mist  will  be  the 
salvation  of  our  runaways.  After  having  dogged  them  to 
such  good  purpose  from  Lathom,  it  will  be  a  sorry  deed 
should  they  escape  under  this  unlucky  envelope." 

«•'  Tush,  faint  heart, — thinkest  thou   these  enemies  of  the 
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faith  shall  triumph,  and  our  own  devices  come  to  nought  ? 
Nay,  verily,  for  the  wicked  are  as  stubble,  and  the  ungodly 
as  they  whom  the  fire  devoureth." 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  brisk  wind  than  all  thy  vapours, 
thy  quiddities,  and  quotations.  Yet  am  I  glad  they  have 
not  ta'en  the  turn  to  Knowsley." 

"  Which  way  soever  they  turn,  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  we  have  them  in  the  net,  and  snares  and  pitfalls 
shall  devour  them." 

The  remainder  of  this  comfortable  assurance  was  inaudible, 
and  the  cavaliers  congratulated  themselves  on  their  provi- 
dential escape. 

"How  stand  ye  for  Knowsley  now,  sir  captain?"  said 
Chisenhali. 

"  Why,  of  a  surety,  friend,  there  be  many  reasons  why 
we  should  pray  for  safe  passport  from  this  unhappy  land ;  but 
it  seemeth  as  though  our  purposes  were  for  ever  crossed. 
Towards  Knowsley,  now,  it  doth  appear,  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed, these  rogues  having  got  wind  we  did  not  intend  to 
pass  that  way ;  we  must  countermine  the  enemy,  or  rather 
double  upon  their  route." 

"  But  how  shall  we  proceed  ?" 

"  Forward  to  the  right,"  said  Egerton.  "  We  are  sure  to 
hit  our  mark,  if  I  mistake  not  the  bearing.  'Tis,  I  believe 
scarcely  two  miles  hence  ;  ancf  under  this  friendly  cover  we 
cannot  be  observed,  should  we  mistake  our  way." 

Changing  their  course,  they  now  attempted,  at  all  hazards, 
a  running  flight  along  and  across  hedges  and  enclosures,  in 
the  supposed  direction  of  their  retreat.  After  a  somewhat 
perilous  journey,  for  at  least  an  hour,  in  this  thick  mist, 
without  discovering  any  object  by  which  they  could  ascer- 
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tain  their  relative  situation,  Chisenhall  at  length  espied 
something  like  a  dark  square  tower  before  them. 

"  Plague,  pestilence,  and  all  the  saints  I  why,  if  yonder  be 
not  that  same  old,  ugly,  grim  tower  dodging  us !"  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  hardly  satisfied  that  his  morning  indulgences  were 
ended. 

(e  We  are  fairly  on  our  way  for  the  grave  again,  sure 
enough,"  said  Egerton ;  "  or,  it  maybe,  as  thou  sayest,  the 
grim  grave-yard  itself  is  following  us."  He  tried  to  rally 
into  a  smile,  but  was  unable  to  disport  himself  in  this  wise, 
and  it  became  needful  that  some  way  should  be  hit  upon  for 
their  extrication,  and  that  speedily.  Occupied  in  earnest 
discourse,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  until  a  thin  squeaking  voice  accosted  them  from 
behind. 

"  Back  again,  so  soon  ? — wi*  the  de'il  at  your  crupper, 
too !" 

"  Foul  fa*  thee,  thou  screech-owl,"  said  Egerton,  starting 
back  at  that  ill-omened  sound,  "  we  shall  ne'er  be  rid  o' 
this  pestilence !"  He  attempted  to  spring  aside  from  the 
object  of  his  abhorrence ;  but,  in  a  moment,  his  horse  was 
holden  by  the  bridle,  with  almost  more  than  human  strength  ; 
and  the  malicious  creature  set  up  an  exulting  and  triumphant 
laugh,  that  was  anything  but  agreeable  in  their  present  evil 
condition. 

"  Let  go  ! — or,  by  thy  master's  hoofs,  I  will  send  thee  to 
him  in  the  twinkling  of  a  trigger  !"  said  Egerton,  drawing 
forth  his  pistol. 

"  Hoo,  hoo  !"  shouted  his  tormentor,  mocking  and  making 
faces,  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  delight,  "  thee  '11  be 
the  first  though,  nunky." 
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Egerton  pointed  the  weapon  ;  but  his  horse,  goaded  in  all 
probability  by  the  strange  being  beside  him,  made  a  sudden 
spring,  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  stumbled  and  fell,  both 
horse  and  rider  sprawling  in  the  dust.  The  cause  of  this 
foul  accident  scampered  off  with  great  activity.  Chisenhall 
dismounted,  extricating  his  friend,  who  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely from  the  nostrils,  and  apparently  insensible.  Judging 
it  the  wisest  plan,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  captivity,  to 
procure  help,  he  galloped  away  to  the  tavern  for  assistance : 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  family  ;  but  no  time  was  lost  in 
useless  explanations.  The  host  and  his  daughter  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  with  means  and  appliances  for  Eger- 
ton's  removal ;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and  dismay,  the 
body  was  removed.  His  horse  was  found  grazing  quietly  on 
the  herbage,  but  no  trace  of  Egerton's  disappearance.  Chi- 
senhall was  almost  beside  himself:  Marian,  though  much 
concerned,  seemed  to  possess  some  clue  to  the  enigma. 

"  Steenie,  thou  sayest,  was  the  cause  of  this  untoward 
disaster  ?" 

"  Ay ;  that  accursed  fiend.     I  wish  all  his " 

"  Nay,  nay,  friend,  thou  speakest  like  to  the  foolish  ones ; 
vain  and  impious  men,  whose  mouths  are  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness.  We  had  best  return ;  I  will  take  counsel  on 
this  matter,  and  ere  the  morrow  we  may  have  tidings  of  thy 

friend;  but "  here   she   looked  significantly   aside,    as 

she  spoke,  but  not  in  her  father's  hearing — <c  keep  snug 
here  in  thy  quarters,  friend  ;  for  since  ye  left,  there  came 
divers  of  the  people  to  inquire,  and  as  He  would  have  it, 
from  me  only.  Ye  be  sons  of  Belial,  they  said,  and  cavaliers 
withal.  But  ye  have  eaten  and  drunken  in  our  dwelling, 
and  though  red  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  I  cannot 
deliver  you  into  their  hands." 

p  2 
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Chisenhall  reluctantly  complied,  having  no  other  re- 
source. He  judged  it  best  not  to  stir  abroad,  compromising 
the  safety  of  both  parties,  without  leading  to  any  beneficial 
result. 

The  horses  were  unharnessed  and  turned  out  to  graze; 
Chisenhall  being  disposed  of  in  an  upper  chamber  above 
one  of  the  outhouses.  Anxiety  for  his  friend  allowed  him 
but  little  rest ;  often  he  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  forth  in 
quest  of  intelligence  ;  but  happily  prudence  prevented  him 
sacrificing  his  own  and  another's  life  to  a  vain  and  fruitless 
impatience. 

During  Chisenhall's  concealment,  Marian  was  by  no 
means  in  the  same  state  of  idleness  and  inactivity.  She 
threw  on  her  hood  and  kerchief;  and  a  clean  white  apron, 
girt  about  her  waist,  fully  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her 
form.  Her  cloak  being  adjusted  with  little  regard  to  out- 
ward show,  an  hour  was  scarcely  past  ere  she  sallied  forth, 
as  was  her  daily  wont,  to  the  dwelling  of  Gilgal  Snape,  a 
person  of  great  note  as  a  preacher  and  leader  of  the  faithful 
in  these  parts.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  worthy  and  zealous  man, 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  the  service 
of  his  Maker ;  one  widely  distinguished  from  the  hypocrites 
and  fanatics  of  that  turbulent  era,  which,  like  our  own, 
produced,  though  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  from  the 
stimulus  then  abroad,  the  same  rank  and  noxious  weeds  of 
hypocrisy  and  superstition :  for  man,  like  a  mathematical 
problem,  circumstances  and  conditions  being  the  same,  brings 
out  invariably  the  same  results.  No  form  of  worship,  how- 
ever ludicrous  or  revolting,  but  hath  its  advocates  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  vile  for  the  proud  mind 
and  unsubdued  heart  of  man  to  put  forth,  when  that  heart 
is  made  the  hot-bed  of  unholy  and  unsanctified  feelings ; 
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all  monstrous  and  polluted  things  ripening,  even  beneath  the 
warm  and  blessed  sun  that  revives  and  beautifies  all  else  by 
its  splendour. 

Gilgal  had,  however,  his  figments  and  his  fancies,  in- 
separable, perchance,  from  the  times  and  dispositions  by 
which  they  were  engendered.  When  men, — awaking  as 
from  a  dream,  shaldng  off  the  deep  slumber  of  bigotry,  but 
not  intolerance, — through  the  medium  of  their  yet  unprac- 
tised sense,  saw  "men  as  trees  walking,"  trivial  and  unim- 
portant objects  were  looked  on  as  paramount  and  essential ; 
while  others,  whose  nature  was  vital  and  supreme,  were  hardly 
discerned,  or  at  best  but  slightly  noticed  or  understood ; — 
when  minds  long  tinctured  by  superstition  brought  the 
whole  of  their  previous  habits  and  instincts  to  bear  upon 
the  newly  awakened  energies  that  were  heaving  and  con- 
vulsing the  moral  fabric  of  society,  and  the  ground  of  pre- 
conceived notions  and  opinions  on  which  they  stood,  they 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
"  cometh  not  by  observation ;"  that  special  miracles,  and 
visible  manifestations  of  divine  favour,  were  not  again  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  "elect;"  and  that  their  faith  and  prayers 
were  not  sufficient  to  remove  mountains,  and  to  conquer  and 
subdue  every  obstacle.  There  was  more  pride  in  these 
expectations  than  they  were  willing  to  allow,  or  even  to 
suspect ;  in  many,  it  was  the  very  pride  and  "  naughtiness 
of  their  hearts ;"  whilst  in  others,  it  was  but  the  operation 
of  remaining  ignorance,  unsubdued  lusts,  and  unsanctified 
affections. 

Gilgal  was  famous  in  his  day  for  dealing  with  "spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  The  "prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air"  was  subject  unto  him.  In  other  words,  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  had  cast  out  devils,  and  healed  the 
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possessed.  When  others  failed,  Gilgal  had  wrestled,  and 
prevailed.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  this  outpouring  of  his 
soul  was  "  Steenie  Ellison,"  who,  from  his  childhood,  was 
subject  to  periodical  and  violent  affections  of  the  body, — 
contortions  that  gave  him,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  an  appear- 
ance of  one  possessed,  Stephen  had  a  considerable  share 
of  cunning,  a  sort  of  knavish  sagacity  and  ready  imperti- 
nence, peculiar  to  most  of  his  kind.  He  was  an  orphan, 
early  left  to  the  care  of  chance  or  charity ;  and  being  a 
follower  of  bell-ringers,  grave-diggers,  and  the  like,  assumed 
a  sort  of  demi-official  attitude  at  all  funerals,  weddings,  and 
merry-makings  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  generally 
suspected  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  evil ; 
and  when  suffering  from  disease,  the  unclean  spirit  whom 
he  had  offended  was  doubtless  afflicting  him,  entering  his 
body  to  buffet  and  torment  him  for  contumacy  and  dis- 
obedience. So  partial  was  he  to  the  art  and  occupation  of 
grave-making,  that,  at  times,  he  would  hew  out  a  habitation 
for  the  dead  ere  a  tenant  was  provided.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  narrow  house  failed  not  ere  long  to 
receive  an  inhabitant ;  and  this  apprehension  considerably 
heightened  the  terror  with  which  he  was  regarded,  rendering 
him  celebrated  throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  "  the 
live  man's  sexton." 

But  the  worthy  minister  being  much  moved  with  com- 
passion towards  this  child  of  Satan,  his  bowels  yearned  that 
he  might  cast  out  the  unclean  spirit,  and  deliver  him  from 
spiritual  bondage.  He  accordingly  girded  himself  to  the 
work,  and  a  great  name  got  he  throughout  the  land  by  this 
mighty  achievement ;  for  the  possessed  became  docile  as  a 
little  child  before  him,  and,  subsequently,  became  a  sort  of 
erratic  follower  of  the  party  unto  which  Gilgal  was  allied ; 
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but  he  would  at  times  forsake  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
when,  it  is  said,  the  dark  spirit  of  divination  again  came  over 
him,  and  he  would  wander  among  the  tombs,  shewing  symp- 
toms of  a  disordered  intellect,  though  not  of  the  same  vio- 
lent character  as  before. 

Towards  the  dwelling  of  Gilgal  Snape  did  Marian  direct 
her  steps :  it  was  but  a  short  mile  from  her  own.  A  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house,  she  here  imbibed  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  of  this  sincere  and  zealous  confessor  of  the 
faith.  Though  mingling  in  the  devotions  that  were  there 
offered  up,  her  piety  was  of  a  more  moderate  and  amiable 
cast;  less  violent  and  ascetic,  not  unmixed  with  love  and 
pity  for  her  enemies,  and  the  persecutors  of  the  truth. 

Her  object,  in  this  visit,  was  not  so  much  to  partake  of 
the  crumbs  from  the  good  man's  spiritual  banquet,  as  to 
gain  some  intelligence,  through'  him,  respecting  Egerton's 
disappearance.  She  recognised  the  individuals  in  pursuit 
of  him  to  be  scouts  from  those  republican  leaders  with 
whom  the  divine  was  in  constant  communication.  Of 
Egerton's  real  rank  she  was  still  ignorant ;  but  she  more 
than  suspected  his  disguise,  and  scarcely  hesitated  to  con- 
clude, from  the  anxiety  shewn  for  his  apprehension,  that  he 
was  of  no  little  importance  in  the  estimation  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

Musing  and  much  troubled,  by  reason  of  many  conflicting 
emotions,  she  took  no  note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  until  ar- 
riving at  the  habitation  of  this  devout  minister  of  the  word. 
It  was  built  in  a  sequestered  glen,  by  a  narrow  brook,  near 
to  a  couple  of  black,  shapeless,  scraggy  firs,  whose  long  lean 
arms  extended  over  .the  roof.  A  low  porch  guarded  the 
door,  in  which  dairy  utensils  and  implements  of  husbandry 
were  usually  placed.  The  short  casement-windows  were 
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rendered  still  more  gloomy,  and,  in  places,  screened  from 
light,  by  the  creeping  woodbine,  throwing  its  luxuriant  and 
unrestricted  foliage  about  their  deep  recesses.  A  little 
wicket  admitted  the  visitor  into  the  court,  on  each  side  of 
which  appeared  a  homely  garden,  where  nothing  ornamental 
was  suffered  to  intrude,  or  encroach  upon  space  devoted  to 
objects  of  usefulness  rather  than  indulgence. 

Marian  lifted  up  the  latch,  entering  the  precincts  of  this 
hallowed  abode.  She  passed  on  through  a  large,  cold, 
cheerless  apartment,  generally  called  the  house  :  turning 
thence  towards  a  little  chamber,  used  as  an  oratory,  she 
heard  a  loud  voice  within.  She  first  tapped  on  the  door, 
which  she  slowly  opened,  and  beheld  the  good  man,  with 
the  sacred  volume  spread  out  before  him.  He  raised  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  but  refrained  not  from  his  exercise,  nor 
altered,  in  the  least,  the  strenuous  tone  of  his  orisons. 

"  And  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger 
from  his  right  thigh,  and  smote  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab,  so 
that  he  died.  Thus  perish  the  ungodly  and  the  oppressor, 
even  as  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Jerubbaal,  on  whom  the  Al- 
mighty rendered  the  curse  of  Jotham  his  brother,  and  all  his 
wickedness  that  he  had  committed,  and  all  the  evil  of  the 
men  of  Shechem  did  God  return  upon  their  own  heads." 
Again  he  raised  his  eyes,  closing  the  book  with  a  devout 
aspiration  of  compliance  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  "  I  have 
sought  counsel,''  he  continued,  "  and  been  much  comforted 
thereby.  The  wicked  shall  be  utterly  cut  off,  and  the  un- 
godly man  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  We  may  not  spare,  nor 
have  pity,  as  Saul  spared  Agag,  whom  Samuel  hewed  in 
pieces;  for  the  land  is  cursed  for  their  sakes  !" 

"  Hath  Steenie  yet  returned  from  vain  idols,  and  the 
abominations  he  hath  committed?"  inquired  the  maiden. 
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"  He  doth  yet  hunger  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  but 
my  bowels  yearn  towards  him,  even  as  my  first-born.  I  do 
sorrow  lest  he  be  finally  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  evil 
one." 

"  Knowest  thou  where  he  abideth,  or  if  he  doth  attend  the 
outpouring  of  the  word  hereabout  ?" 

"  Verily,  nay,'5"  said  the  divine ;  "  but  I  have  heard  from 
Sarah  and  Reuben  Heathcote,  that  he  hath  been  seen  in  the 
house  of  ungodly  self-seekers,  and  notorious  papists  and  ma- 
lignants,  even  with  our  enemies  at  Garswood.  He  hath 
likewise  been  found  resorting  unto  that  high  place  of  pa- 
pistry, Windleshaw,  of  late ;  despising,  yea,  reviling,  the 
warnings  and  godly  exhortations  of  the  Reverend  Master 
Haydock,  who  did  purpose  within  himself  to  win,  peradven- 
ture  it  might  be  to  afflict  with  stripes,  this  lost  one  from  the 
fold,  that  he  might  bring  him  back.  But  he  hath  sorely 
buffeted  and  evil  entreated  this  diligent  shepherd  with  many 
grievous  indignities ;  such  as  tying  him  unto  a  gate,  and 
vexing  him  with  sundry  of  Satan's  devices.  Yet  we  would 
fain  hope  that  he  is  a  chosen  vessel,  though  now  defiled  by 
the  adversary.  He  will  return,  peradventure,  as  heretofore, 
when  the  day  of  his  visitation  is  past."  The  good  man  did, 
indeed,  yearn  over  this  erring  sinner,  and  lifting  up  his 
voice,  he  wept  aloud. 

"  There  came  two  men  to  our  habitation,  where  they 
abode  certain  days,"  said  Marian. 

"  And  they  departed  this  morning,"  said  the  minister, 
sharply.  "  Knowest  thou  that  these  be  enemies  of  our  faith, 
and  contemners  of  the  word  ?" 

"  I  knew  them  not,"  she  replied,  "  ere  they  departed." 

"  Thou  wouldest  not  have  them  taken  with  thee  in  the 
house,  and  in  that  thou  judgest  wisely;  for  I  care  not  that 
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a  maiden's  thoughts  were  so  soon  disposed  for  deeds  like 
these,  which  be  fitter  for  iron  hearts  and  brazen  hands. 
Though  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  slew  Sisera  in 
her  tent,  and  Rahab  the  harlot  received  the  spies  in  peace, 
yet  thou  didst,  I  doubt  not,  point  out  the  way  by  which  they 
went  to  those  who  followed  after  these  sons  of  Belial,  to  de- 
liver them  into  our  hands." 

"  I  know  not  the  path  they  took,"  said  Marian,  evasively. 

"  Heed  not,  for  the  men  shall  be  delivered  unto  us ;  even 
now  are  they  pursued ;  yea,  verily,  overtaken.  Which  way 
soever  they  turn,  their  steps  are  holden,  and  a  snare  is  laid 
for  their  feet ;  for  they  shall  surely  die  I"  The  preacher 
lifted  up  his  eyes  in  righteous  indignation.  "  They  have 
made  themselves  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints." 

Cs  Will  not  their  lives  be  given  them  for  a  prey  ?"  inquired 
Marian,  apparently  in  great  alarm. 

"  I  have  sought  counsel,  I  tell  thee ;  and  the  Philistine 
and  the  Canaanite  shall  be  destroyed  utterly  from  the  land." 

"  I  fear  me  they  be  other  than  I  had  imagined,"  returned 
the  maiden,  weeping ;  "  yet  still,  and  I  trust  to  be  for- 
given, I  could  not  betray  them  who  have  abided  with  us, 
and  eaten  of  our  bread." 

"  Thou  knowest  them  not,  wench,"  said  Gilgal ;  "  and 
'tis  perhaps  well  thou  shouldest  not."  Here  he  looked 
fiercely  from  under  his  brows,  as  though  he  would  have 
pierced  her  very  soul.  "  Beware,"  continued  he,  "  for  thou 
art  comely,  and  these  men  do  use  devilish  and  subtle  devices 
to  allure  and  to  betray." 

Marian  was  silent.  A  swollen  tear,  the  overflowing  of  an 
overwhelmed  and  oppressed  heart,  slowly  wandered  down 
her  cheek.  It  was  the  very  crisis  of  the  conflict ;  and  the 
old  man  forbore  to  break  the  bruised  reed.  She  seemed 
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uneasy,  and  anxious  to  depart ;  but  he  hindered  her  for  a 
space. 

"  Wilt  thou  not,  as  thou  art  wont,  approach  with  me  to 
the  footstool  of  Him  who  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men  ?" 

Marian  felt  the  rebuke,  though  it  was  finely  tempered, 
and  administered  so  tenderly.  One  of  his  earlier  converts, 
his  love  to  her  was  that  of  a  spiritual  parent.  Bending  the 
knee,  she  covered  her  burning  cheeks,  and  poured  out  her 
heart  in  fervour  and  sincerity.  Whether  both  of  them  had 
precisely  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  end  of  their  suppli- 
cations, or  whether  the  maiden's  fears  and  inclinations  might 
not  lead  her  to  offer  up  a  sincere  petition  for  the  safety  of 
others  besides  those  of  the  household  of  faith,  we  will  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  determine ;  but,  on  leaving  the  dwel- 
ling of  Gilgal  Snape,  a  suppressed  sigh  and  an  involuntary 
whisper  escaped  her — "  He  may  yet  be  spared."  She  raised 
her  eyes  in  thankfulness,  and  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  not  of 
happiness,  irradiated  her  heart ;  for  she  now  felt  that  a  great 
gulf  separated  them  for  ever. 

By  her  converse  with  the  puritan,  who  was  well  informed 
in  all  matters  connected  with  his  party,  she  found  they  were 
yet  ignorant  as  to  the  ulterior  proceedings  of  the  strangers ; 
and  it  seemed  probable,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that 
Egerton  had  not  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Her  next  object  was  to  find  out  "  Steenie,"  and  to  elicit 
information,  if  possible,  from  him ;  for  unless  this  mischievous 
personage  had,  in  some  wild,  erratic  freak  or  another,  con- 
veyed off  the  cavalier,  she  could  not  tell  what  mishap  had 
befallen  him.  Despite  of  her  prejudices,  and  the  true  bent 
of  her  disposition,  which,  though  it  partook  not  of  the  furious 
and  headlong  intolerance  of  the  times,  was  yet  sufficiently 
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imbued  with  the  spirit  of  her  sect,  the  cavalier  had  won  so 
unsuspectingly  upon  her  kindness,  that  she  started,  as  though 
to  escape  her  own  thoughts,  when  she  felt  the  deep  and  ago- 
nizing shudder  which  crossed  her  at  the  bare  possibility  that 
he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  At  a 
glance  she  saw  the  fearful  involutions,  and  the  almost  inex- 
tricable toils  by  which  the  fugitives  were  encompassed.  Un- 
aided, she  was  well  aware  their  attempts  would  be  fruitless. 
She  knew  not  the  intentions  of  the  crazy  sexton.  The  way- 
ward and  apparently  capricious  movements  from  this  strange 
compound  of  puritanism  and  papistry  were  too  dangerous 
and  uncertain  to  allow  any  hope  for  ultimate  safety  under 
his  management.  Whether  or  not  he  had  a  hand  in  Eger- 
ton's  removal  was  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  She  felt,  in 
addition  to  this  uncertainty,  no  slight  degree  of  awe  in  her 
approaches  to  this  solitary  being, — a  sort  of  undefined  no- 
tion that,  however  modified  and  controlled  by  circumstances, 
his  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits  was  yet  in  opera- 
tion, imparting  a  strange  and  dubious  character  to  his  con- 
verse, which  even  strangers  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  and 
shrink  from  contact  with  a  being  of  such  doubtful  qualities. 
His  dark  sayings  and  predictions  were  often  quoted,  and 
much  more  importance  attached  to  them  than  what  their 
real  and  obvious  meaning  should  have  warranted.  They 
derived  greater  credence,  perhaps,  from  their  usually  vague 
and  ambiguous  character,  suiting  any  accident  and  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  hearer,  however  remotely 
allied  in  meaning  and  application.  Whatever  might  be  the 
event,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  shaping  out  an  appropriate 
or  equivalent  prediction  ;  few  occurrences,  therefore,  took 
place  which  could  not  be  traced  to  some  dark  foretokening 
enveloped  in  one  or  other  of  these  mystical  revelations. 
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Events  happen  to  ourselves  that  do  occasionally,  and  not 
unfrequently,  rush  back  upon  our  minds  with  unaccountable 
and  almost  appalling  force,  as  though,  however  novel  in 
reality,  they  were  but  facts  and  feelings  with  which  we  had 
long  ago  been  familiar,  yet  in  what  manner,  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  It  might  seem  they  had  suddenly,  and  for  a 
moment,  started  Torth  from  the  Lethe  which  divides  our  pre- 
sent existence  from  some  past  state  of  being ;  that  a  sudden 
light  had  flashed  from  the  portals  of  oblivion,  too  rapid,  or 
too  dazzling,  perhaps,  to  be  apprehended  or  defined. 

As  she  returned,  the  shadows  of  evening  were  coming  on 
dim  and  softly  over  the  quiet  glades  and  dewy  meadows. 
The  noisy  rooks,  having  lately  ventured  forth,  were  cawing 
cheerily  on  their  homeward  flight,  <*  beguiling  the  way  with 
pleasant  intercourse."  The  lesser  birds  were  flitting  to- 
wards the  bushes ;  and  through  the  lingering  mist-wreath, 
floating  still  and  tranquilly  on  the  moist  meadows,  came 
forth  at  times  a  solitary  twitter,  as  though  the  lark  had 
alighted  gently  and  joyously  on  her  nest. 

The  glow  and  brightness  of  evening  were  gone  when 
Marian  came  home,  uncertain  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  Egerton, 
and  the  course  she  should  pursue.  She  allayed,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  fretfulness  and  impatience  of  Chisenhall,  en- 
treating that  he  would  remain  quiet  until  the  morrow,  after 
which  something  might  transpire  with  regard  to  his  friend. 
The  irresistible  conclusion  that,  by  venturing  forth,  he  would 
compromise  the  safety  of  all  parties,  alone  rendered  him 
tractable,  and  prevented  the  consequences  of  any  rash  ex- 
posure. 

Too  much  engaged  in  resolves  and  plans  for  to-morrow's 
enterprise,  the  maiden,  on  retiring  to  her  chamber,  felt  little 
disposition  for  repose,  and  her  couch  was  long  vacant.  She 
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occupied  a  low  room  within  the  thatch,  into  which  a  narrow 
window,  projecting  from  the  roof,  admitted  the  clear  mellow 
radiance  of  the  moon,  now  shining  uninterruptedly  from 
above.  So  lovely  and  inviting  was  the  aspect,  that,  after  a 
long  and  anxious  train  of  thought,  she  resolved  to  enjoy  the 
calm  and  delicious  atmosphere,  hoping  thereby  to  invigorate 
her  exhausted  spirits. 

Within  a  short  half  hour  of  midnight  she  tripped  lightly 
down  stairs,  and  across  the  stile  which  led  to  the  deserted 
chapel  of  Windleshaw.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  all  around  her,  fearing  no  evil,  and  conscious  of  no 
alarm,  she  proceeded,  wandering  without  aim  or  purpose, 
into  the  cemetery. 

She  walked  on,  fearless  though  alone.  Her  bosom  had 
hitherto  been  the  abode  of  happiness  and  peace.  To  what 
then  might  be  attributed  the  source  of  her  present  disquiet  ? 
She  would  have  breathed  after  communion  with  heavenly 
things,  but  earthly  objects  mingled  in  her  aspirations  ;  cha- 
rity, peradventure,  for  those  of  another  creed,  and  anxiety 
for  another's  fate.  Yet  she  suspected  this  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  her  unhappiness :  the  pang  of  separation,  too,  came 
like  a  barbed  arrow  into  her  soul.  She  felt  alarmed,  amazed 
at  the  sudden  change.  She  feared  that  her  weak  and  wan- 
dering heart  was  going  back  to  the  world,  and  resting  for 
support  on  its  frail  and  perishing  interests. 

Tossed  and  buffeted  with  temptation,  she  passed  on  ;  when, 
turning  the  angle  of  the  grey  tower,  and  again  emerging  into 
the  clear,  unbroken  moonlight,  the  little  hillocks  and  upright 
gravestones  alone  disturbing  its  broad  and  level  beam,  she 
was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  dull  and  heavy  sounds  near 
her,  as  though  a  pickaxe  were  employed,  by  invisible  hands,  in 
disturbing  the  ground  close  to  where  she  stood.  She  paused 
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a  moment,  and  listened  :  the  blows  were  still  falling,  the 
ground  felt  as  though  vibrating  beneath  her  feet.  A  sudden 
thought  crossed  her, — it  might  be  "  Steenie,"  even  at  this 
untimely  hour,  plying  his  accustomed  vocation.  He  had 
been  retarded,  probably,  by  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  and 
the  occasion  being  urgent,  according  to  his  own  anticipa- 
tions, had  led  him  to  labour  so  late  for  its  completion.  It 
was  doubtless  the  grave  so  mysteriously  assigned  to  the  lot 
of  Egerton, — a  cold  tremor  crept  upon  her  ;  she  remem- 
bered his  denunciation,  and  the  uncertain  fate  of  the  victim. 
Even  now  he  might  be  hastening  to  his  final  account,  and 
this  horrid  goul  might  be  scenting  the  dissolution  he  was 
preparing  to  entomb. 

"  Graciously  forbid  it,  Heaven  I"  she  inwardly  ejaculated, 
approaching  the  grave  ;  but  so  softly,  that  her  footsteps 
were  not  heard  by  the  invisible  workman,  deep  in  the  abyss 
of  his  own  creating.  Blows  had  ceased,  and  the  mattock 
was  now  in  requisition.  Shovelfuls  of  earth  were  thrown 
out :  thick  and  heavy  clods  hurled  forth  in  rapid  succession. 
The  scene  would  have  driven  back  many  a  timid  girl ;  and 
even  some  stout  hearts  and  fierce  stomachs  had  shrunk  from 
the  trial.  She  was  within  range,  and  almost  within  the 
grasp,  of  a  being  whose  evil  disposition  was  known  and 
acknowledged — and  his  mysterious  connexion  with  intel- 
ligences of  an  unfriendly  nature,  universally  admitted.  A 
grave,  dug  in  secret,  peradventure  during  some  baneful 
and  preternatural  process,  yawned  before  her.  Midnight, 
too,  was  nigh  ;  nor  was  she  devoid  of  apprehension, — that 
inherent  dread  of  the  invisible  things  of  darkness  univer- 
sally bound  up  with  our  feeble  and  fallen  nature.  Since  the 
day  of  his  first  estrangement,  man  never,  even  in  imagina- 
tion or  apprehension,  approaches  the  dark  and  shadowy 
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threshold  of  a  world  unseen,  without  terror,  lest  a  super- 
natural communication  break  forth, — a  feeling  coeval  with 
the  curse  on  our  first  parents,  when  they  heard  "  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden,  and  were  afraid." 
This  apprehension  still  clings  to  us  ;  but  though  surrounded, 
in  light  as  well  as  in  darkness,  by  a  world  of  disembodied 
spirits,  whose  attributes  and  capacities  are  inconceivably  su- 
perior to  our  own,  our  nature  is  so  material,  and  our  very 
essence  so  engrossed  and  identified  with  earth,  it  is  only 
when  the  startling  realities  of  their  existence  become  mani- 
fest in  shadowy  emblems  of  their  nature — darkness  and 
death — we  shrink  back  in  horror,  lest  our  frail  mortality 
suffer  contact  with  spiritual  and  eternal  things. 

Concealed  from  view,  Marian  stood  still  by  the  verge  of 
the  grave.  Steenie  was  humming  a  plaintive  ditty,  or  rather 
dirge ;  for  it  partook  of  a  double  character,  something  be- 
twixt an  alehouse  roundelay  and  a  funeral  chant. 

She  soon  perceived  that  each  spadeful,  when  thrown  out, 
was  accompanied  by  a  separate  distich,  the  meaning  of 
which  might  be  distinctly  gathered — uncouth  and  barbarous 
rhymes — remnants,  probably,  of  a  more  superstitious  age 
— almost  cabalistic  in  their  form  and  acceptation.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  though  we  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  render  them  a  little  more  intelligible  : — 

"  Howk  hack,  and  dig  spade ; 
Tenant  ne'er  grumbled  that  grave  was  ill  made." 

Then  came  a  heavy  spadeful  of  earth  from  the  narrow 
house.  Another  shovelful  produced  the  following  dog- 
gerel : — 

*  Housen,  and  castles,  and  kings,  decay ; 
But  the  biggins  we  big  last  till  doomus-day." 
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Some  more  coarse  and  less  intelligible  jargon  followed,  it  is 
not  needful  that  we  repeat.  Again  he  threw  forth  a  burden, 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  bulk,  resting  from  his  labours 
during  the  following  elaborate  ditty  : — 

"  Chill  and  dreary  though  it  be, 
Thou  shalt  all  its  terrors  dree  : 
Dungeon  dark,  where  none  complain, 
Nor  'scape  to  tell  its  woe  and  pain." 

Again  he  bent  him  to  his  task,  and  the  earth  went  rolling 
forth,  accompanied  by  the  following  denunciation : — 

"  Though  I  dig  for  him  that  be  living  yet, 
O'er  this  narrow  gulf  he  shall  never  get ; 
The  mouth  gapes  wide,  that  *  Enough '  ne'er  cries  : 
Each  clod  that  I  fling  on  his  bosom  lies ; 
In  darkness  and  coldness  it  rests  on  thee, 
As  the  last  stroke  falls,  so  thy  doom  shall  be !" 

He  worked  with  increasing  energy,  as  though  to  accele- 
rate the  fate  of  his  victim.  Marian  felt  herself  on  the  brink 
of  the  tomb,  its  icy  touch  was  already  perceptible. 

The  mystic  chant  was  now  louder  and  more  distinct 
than  before — 

"  The  charm  is  wound,  and  this  stroke  shall  be 
The  last,  when  it  falls,  of  his  destiny  ; 
Save  he  sell  to  another  his  birthright  here, 
Then  the  buyer  shall  buy  both  grave  and  bier." 

Uttering  this  malediction,  he  scrambled  out  of  the  grave ; — 
the  maiden  shuddered  on  beholding  his  unshapely  outline ; 
a  form  she  instantly  recognised. 

He  did  not  seem  a  whit  surprised  or  startled,  though  he 
could  not  have  been  aware,  previously,  of  a  listener. 

"  What,  ho,  wench  !"  said  he;  "  art  watching  for  a  hus- 
band ?" 
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"I  came  to  meet  thee!"  said  she,  firmly.  He  broke 
forth  into  a  loud  laugh  at  this  reply,  more  terrible  than  the 
most  violent  expression  of  malignity.  No  wonder ;  in  those 
ages,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  operation  of  some  demon, 
dwelling  in  his  form,  controlling  and  exercising  the  bodily 
functions  to  malicious  and  wicked  designs. 

"  Where  is  he  whom  I  seek  ?"  inquired  the  maiden. 

"  Ask  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  the  dust  unto  which 
man  departs !"  he  replied,  pointing  significantly  to  the  gulf 
at  his  feet. 

"  Nay,"  said  Marian,  apparently  to  humour  the  fantas- 
tical turn  of  his  ideas ;  "  if  he  sell  that  grave  to  another, 
he  shall  escape,  as  thou  sayest,  and  the  doom  shall  be 
foregone." 

"  Ay,  lassie ;  but  there  be  no  fools  now-a-days,  I  wot, 
to  buy  a  man's  grave  over  his  head,  for  the  sake  of  a 
bargain  !" 

"  I  warrant  thee  now,  Steenie,  but  thou  hast  hidden  him 
hereabout."  She  said  this  in  as  careless  and  indifferent  a 
tone  as  she  could  well  assume. 

"  I  am  but  a  keeping  of  him  safe  till  his  time  comes. 
Neither  priest  nor  presbyterian  shall  cheat  me  out  of  him. 
He's  mine,  as  sure  as  that  grave  is  his." 

"  He  is  living,  I  trow?" 

"  Good  wot,  I  reckon  so  ;  but  living  men  may  die ;  and 
this  pick  never,  for  man  or  woman,  opened  a  mouth  that 
was  left  to  gape  long  without  victuals." 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  harm  him?" 

"  I'd  not  hurt  the  hair  on  a  midge-tail,  though  it  stung 
me.  But  his  doom  was  shewn  me  yesternight,"  said  he, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper ;  "  and  I  would  have  him 
laid  here  in  consecration,  that  the  devil  get  not  his  bones  to 
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pick,  for  neither  priest  nor  puritan  can  bless  the  ground 
now-a-days  like  unto  this." 

Whether  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  was  really  a  wish  to 
provide  a  hallowed  resting-place  for  the  cavalier,  or  this 
pretence  was  merely  to  cover  some  ulterior  purposes  of  his 
own,  the  maiden  was  left  without  a  clue  to  form  any 
plausible  conjecture.  She  had  heard  sufficient,  however,  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  in  some  way  or  another  accessory  to 
the  disappearance  of  Egerton,  and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  he 
knew  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  captive. 

A  woman's  wits  are  proverbially  sharpened  by  exigences, 
and  Marian  was  not  slow  in  obeying  their  impulse. 

"  Where  art  thou  abiding  ?  I  would  fain  speak  with 
thee  to-morrow  touching  thy  condition,  for  thou  hast  been 
much  estranged  from  us  of  late." 

He  pointed  to  the  ivied  belfry,  where  a  grated  loophole 
formed  a  dark  cross  on  the  wall. 

"  A  man  may  sleep,  if  the  wind  will  let  him;  but  such 
fearsome  visions  I've  had  of  late,  that  I  ha'  been  just  nigh 
'reft  o'  my  wits.  Wilt'  be  a  queen,  or  a  queen-mother, 
Marian  ?  Something  spake  to  me  after  this  fashion  ;  but  I 
was  weary  with  watching.  The  spirit  passed  from  me,  and 
I  comprehended  him  not." 

She  was  silent,  apprehensive  that  his  wits  were  at  pre- 
sent too  bewildered  for  her  purpose ;  being  always  subject 
to  aberration,  under  any  peculiar  excitement  either  of  mind 
or  body. 

"  I  will  visit  thee  yonder,  to-morrow,"  said  Marian. 

"  Me  I"  he  shouted  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Bless  thy 
pretty  face,  Marian  I  I  have  bolted  him  in.  He  is  but 
waiting  for  his  dismissal." 

«  Whither?" 
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Again  he  pointed  to  the  grave. 

"  Tush !"  said  Marian  ;  '« he  will  not,  maybe,  get  his 
passport  thither  so  soon,  unless,  indeed,  thou  shouldst  starve 
him  to  death." 

"  Starve  him  I  Nay,  by "  he  stopped  just  as  he  was 

on  the  point  of  uttering  some  well-remembered,  but  long 
quiescent  oath. 

*'  I  thought  not  of  that  before,  Marian  :  he  will  want 
some  food.  Ay — ay,  bless  thy  little  heart,  I  did  not  think 
on't.  But  for  thee,  Marian,  I  should  ha'  kept  him  there, 
and  he  might  ha'  starved  outright ;  though  he  will  not  need 
it  long,  I  trow,  poor  fool  I"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  ludicrous 
enough  under  other  circumstances,  but  now  invested  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  supernatural  disclosure. 

"  I  will  away  for  victuals,"  said  Marian  :  "  stay  here 
until  I  return.''  A  short  time  only  elapsed  ere  she  came 
again,  laden  with  provisions  and  other  restoratives,  judging 
that  the  captive  stood  in  need  of  some  refreshment. 

Stephen  was  waiting  for  her,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  fit  of 
abstraction,  before  the  low  door  to  a  staircase  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  He  spoke  not  until  she  stood  beside  him. 

"  My  brain,  Marian — oh  !  my  brain.  Here — here  !" 
Seizing  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  hurriedly  over  his  brow, 
which  was  hot,  almost  scorching.  The  blood  beat  rapidly 
through  his  throbbing  temples.  Fearful  lest  the  approach- 
ing hallucination  might  prevent  her  benevolent  designs, 
she  soothed  and  coaxed  him  to  lead  the  way,  which  had 
the  desired  effect ;  muttering  as  he  went  on,  at  times  unin- 
telligibly, at  others  speaking  with  peculiar  emphasis  and 
vehemence. 

"  The  foul  fiend  came  again,  though  he  was  cast  out ; 
and  I — I  yielded.  He  promised  me  gold,  if  I  would  dig 
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for  't.  And  I  digg'd,  and  digg'd ;  but  it  always  shaped 
itself  into  a  grave ;  another's  grave ;  and  I  never  found  any. 
Yea,  once.  Look  thee,  wench,"  said  he,  pulling  out  a  bright 
Jacobus  from  his  belt,  and  holding  it  in  the  beam  that  shot 
through  a  loophole  of  the  ascent.  "  Yes ;  this — this  !  the 
devil  brought  it  that  tempted  me.  No,  no ;  I  sold  my  own 
grave  for  't.  Would  it  were  mine  again  :  I  had  been  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
Nay ;  there  will  be  no  rest  for  me.  I  am  an  apostate — a 
castaway, — the  devil  that  seduced  me  hath  said  it  again  and 
again, — for  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and 
the  noisome  pit  for  ever !  But  as  long,  look  thee,  as  I  keep 
this  gold,  I  die  not.  No !  though  twice  ten  thousand  were 
on  my  track  ;  for  I  sold  my  grave  to  a  doomed  one ;  nor,  till 
I  buy  another  with  the  same  piece  of  gold,  shall  death  and 
hell  prevail  against  me.  So  sayeth  the  fiend." 

Marian  felt  actually  as  though  in  the  presence  of  the  Evil 
One,  so  completely  had  the  frenzy  of  this  poor  deluded  idiot 
developed  itself  in  that  short  interval.  Some  violent  paroxysm 
evidently  approaching,  her  object  was,  if  possible,  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Egerton  before  her  guide  should  be  rendered 
either  unwilling  or  incapable. 

He  suddenly  assumed  a  more  calm,  consistent  demeanour, 
and  to  her  great  joy,  commenced  climbing  the  stair.  Fol- 
lowing closely  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  she  heard  him 
pause  after  ascending  a  few  steps ;  then  a  bolt  was  with- 
drawn, her  hand  seized,  and  she  was  led  hastily  through  the 
aperture,  being  the  entrance  to  a  small  chamber,  lighted  by 
the  grating  before  named,  through  which  came  a  soft  stream 
of  moonlight  illuminating  what  appeared  like  a  human  form 
in  the  attitude  of  repose.  It  was  the  prisoner,  Egerton,  fast 
asleep.  Nature,  worn  out  with  suffering,  was  unconsciously 
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enjoying,  for  a  season,  the  bliss  of  oblivion.  He  heard  not 
the  intruders,  until  Marian  gently  touched  him,  when,  start- 
ing up,  he  cried — 

"  Is  mine  hour  come?  so  soon  !  I  thought '' 

"  Here  be  victuals ;  thy  grave's  not  ready  yet,"  said  the 
maniac. 

But  another  voice  fell  softly  on  his  ear  ;  and,  in  that  hour, 
Egerton  felt  how  noble,  how  self-denying  was  the  spirit  that 
ministered  to  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress.  Her 
disinterestedness  was  now  manifest,  though  of  another  creed, 
and  fully  aware,  perhaps,  that  he  had  been  a  zealous  perse- 
cutor of  those  who  aforetime  were  hunted  like  the  wild  roe 
upon  the  mountains ;  for  he  found  she  had  knowledge  of 
him,  generally,  as  belonging  to  the  royalist  party,  though  not 
individually  as  to  his  rank  and  character. 

If  she  had  set  herself  to  win  his  favour  by  draughts  and 
love-philters,  she  could  not  have  compassed  her  design  more 
effectually.  His  impetuous  nature  was  alike  impatient  of 
restraint  either  in  love  or  in  war ;  but  in  the  latter  instance 
the  flame  had  burnt  so  rapidly  that  it  was  nigh  extinguished. 
This  maiden  being  renowned  through  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  beauty,  as  well  for  the  natural  and  engaging  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness  of  her  manners, — appertaining  rather 
to  one  of  high  birth,  nurtured  in  courts,  than  to  so  humble  a 
station, — the  cavalier  had  beforetime  looked  on  her  with  a 
favourable  glance,  but  not  with  eyes  at  which  the  god  Hymen 
would  have  lighted  his  torch.  Now,  so  strange  and  wayward 
is  that  capricious  passion  which  men  call  love,  that  when 
beset  with  dangers,  his  life  in  jeopardy,  and  threatened  with 
death  on  every  hand,  he  seemed  to  cling  even  to  this  lowly 
one  as  though  his  soul  were  bound  to  hers.  Love,  that 
mighty  leveller,  for  a  season  threw  down  every  barrier, — the 
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pride  of  birth,  and  the  rank  and  sphere  which  were  his  birth- 
right,— nor  did  one  licentious  thought  find  a  resting-place  in 
his  bosom.  Young  and  ardent,  he  had  spoken  to  her  before- 
time,  though  not  explicitly,  on  the  subject;  and  Marian, 
knowing  none  other  but  that  he  was  a  wayfaring  man,  of 
little  note, — so  he  represented  himself, — regarded  his  person, 
his  kindness,  and  hfs  attentions,  with  still  less  appearance  of 
disfavour. 

t(  Thou  shouldest  be  mine,  Marian,"  said  he,  "  were 
j » 

"  Never!"  she  replied,  interrupting  him;  but  a  sudden 
heaving  of  the  breast  shewed  the  anguish  that  one  hopeless 
word  cost  her. 

Stephen  was  in  the  chamber,  still  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
too  fully  absorbed  in  his  own  abstractions  to  understand  or 
attend  to  what  was  passing. 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  inquired  the  cavalier,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  Wherefore  ?  Ask  your  own  nature  and  condition  ;  your 
pride  of  station,  which  I  have  but  lately  known  ;  your  better 
reason,  why ;  and  see  if  it  were  either  wise  or  fitting  that 
one  like  yourself — though  of  your  precise  condition  I  am 
yet  ignorant — should  wive  with  the  daughter  of  a  poor,  but 
honest  tapster.  Suffer  this  plainness;  I  might  be  your 
bauble  to-day,  but  your  chain  to-morrow !" 

**  Thou  dost  wrong  me!"  said  the  cavalier;  and  he  took 
her  hand  tenderly,  almost  unresistingly,  for  a  moment.  "  I 
would  wear  thee  as  my  heart's  best  jewel,  and  inlay  thee  in 
its  shrine.  It  is  but  fitting  that  the  life  thou  hast  preserved 
should  be  rendered  unto  thee." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand,  "my  pride 
forbids  it ;  ay,  pride  !  equal,  if  not  superior  to  your  own.  I 
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would  not  be  the  wife  of  a  prince  on  these  terras ;  nor  on 
any  other.  '  Be  not  unequally  yoked.'  Will  not  this  whole- 
some precept  hold  even  in  a  carnal  and  worldly  sense.  I 
would  not  endure  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  even  from  a  hus- 
band. 'Twould  but  be  servitude  the  more  galling,  because 
I  could  neither  persuade  myself  into  an  equality,  nor  rid  me 
of  the  chain." 

"  Thou  dost  reason  wondrously,  maiden.  Tis  an  easy 
conquest,  when  neither  passion  nor  affection  oppose  our 
judgment;  when  the  feelings  are  too  cold  to  kindle  even  at 
the  spark  which  the  Deity  himself  hath  lighted  for  our  solace 
and  our  blessing  in  this  valley  of  tears. " 

"  Mine !  Oh  !  say  not  they  are  too  cold,  too  slow  to 
kindle.  They  are  too  easily  roused,  too  ardent,  too  soon 

bent  before  an  earthly  idol;  but "  here  she  laid  her 

hand  on  his  arm  ;  "  but  the  right  hand  must  be  cut  off,  the 
right  eye  plucked  out.  I  would  not  again  be  their  slave, 
under  the  tyranny  and  dominion  of  these  elements  of  our 
fallen  nature,  for  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  which  they 
would  purchase.  There  be  mightier  obstacles  than  those  of 
expediency,  as  thou  dost  well  imagine,  to  thy  suit;  but 
these  are  neither  coldness  nor  indifference."  Here  her  voice 
faltered  with  emotion,  and  her  heart  rose,  rebelling  against 
her  own  inflexible  purpose,  in  that  keen,  that  overwhelming 
anguish  of  the  spirit.  She  soon  regained  her  composure, 
uttering  firmly — "  They  are — my  altar,  and  my  faith  !" 

Egerton  felt  as  though  a  sudden  stroke  had  separated 
them  for  ever — as  though  it  were  the  last  look  of  some 
beloved  thing  just  wrenched  from  his  grasp.  This  very 
feeling,  had  none  other  prompted,  made  him  more  anxious 
for  its  recovery ;  and  he  would  have  urged  his  suit  with 
reckless  desperation,  but  the  maiden  firmly  resisted. 
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"  Urge  me  not  again  :  not  all  the  inducements,  I  trust, 
even  thou  couldst  offer,  would  make  me  forget  my  fealty  ! 
No  more — I  hear  thee  not.  The  tempter,  I  know,  hath  too 
many  allies  within  the  citadel — worldly  vanities  and  un- 
subdued affections — to  suffer  me  to  parley  with  the  traitors, 
and  listen  to  their  unholy  suggestions.  Again  I  say,  I  hear 
thee  not !" 

Finding  it  was  in  vain,  he  forbore  to  persecute  her  fur- 
ther ;  arid,  after  having  merely  tasted  of  the  cordial,  and 
partaken  of  a  slight  refreshment,  he  listlessly  inquired  if  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  would  soon  expire. 

"  Tarry  here  for  a  season,  until  the  heat  and  energy  oi 
the  pursuit  be  overpast,  or  at  least  abated.  We  could  not 
find  a  more  fitting  place  of  concealment." 

"  Being  straitened  for  moneys,  until  we  can  obtain  succour 
from  our  friends,  I  cannot  reward  your  hospitality  as  I  would 
desire  ;  but,  if  we  are  brought  forth  and  delivered  safely  from 
this  thrall,  thy  father's  house  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

"  We  will  not  touch  the  least  of  all  thy  gifts,"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  we  sold  succour  to  the 
distressed,  though  it  were  to  the  most  cruel  and  bitter  of 
our  enemies  !" 

A  sudden  thought  now  excited  this  noble-hearted  female. 
She  cautiously  approached  her  companion,  who,  on  discon- 
tinuing his  perambulations,  had  seated  himself  in  a  corner, 
awaiting  the  termination  of  their  interview.  Knowing  that 
he  had  generally  a  hoard  of  moneys  about  his  person, — for 
covetousness  was  ever  his  besetting  sin, — she  ventured  to 
solicit  a  loan,  either  for  herself  or  the  stranger,  judging 
that  Egerton's  escape  would  be  much  impeded,  if,  as  he  had 
just  confessed,  his  finances  were  barely  sufficient  for  their 
ordinary  expenditure. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  And  so  I  must  give  my  blood  and  my  groats  to  nourish 
thy  sweethearts,  wench,"  said  the  surly  money-lender.  "  I 
have  saved  this  prelatist  and  malignant  from  his  adversaries, 
and  now" — he  considered  awhile,  muttering  his  thoughts 
and  arguments  to  himself,  in  most  confused  and  volatile  im- 
petuosity of  ratiocination.  Shortly,  however,  he  seemed  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion — he  drew  out  a  handful 
of  coin — some  low  denomination,  apparently,  by  the  sound, 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  his  fair  suitor. 

"  There — there — one,  two,  three.  Never  mind,  wench  ;  I 
could  have  counted  'em  once  with  the  best  clerkman  i'  the 
parish  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I've  told  'em  oft  enough, 
though, — but — the  count  always  seems  to  slip  from  me.  It 
is  all  I  have,  save  the  price  of  my  life  ;  and  I  would  not 
part  with  that  for  a  world's  worth  ; — what  should  it  profit  me, 
when  with  it  I  had  bought  my  grave  ?" 

Marian  immediately  transferred  the  long-hoarded  treasure 
into  the  hands  of  the  cavalier. 

"  Thanks;  yea,  better  than  these,  for  they  were  a  poor 
recompence,  my  peerless  maiden.  I  scruple  not  to  receive 
this  loan  at  thine  hands,  because  it  is  part  of  the  means  thou 
dost  employ  for  my  escape.  Yet  doubt  not  of  my  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  repay  thee  tenfold.  Thou  wilt  not  deny 
me  this  silly  suit." 

Saying  this,  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  devotedness, 
he  kissed  the  hand  held  forth  to  supply  his  exigency.  He 
was  accompanying  the  movement  with  some  fair  and  courtly 
speech,  when  a  loud  and  terrible  cry  startled  him.  It  was 
like  the  howl  of  some  ravenous  beast.  Curses  followed, — 
horrible,  untold  ;  the  suggestion  of  fiends  in  their  bitterness 
and  malignity.  Then  came  the  cry,  or  rather  shriek — 

"  Lost  I  lost !"  at  irregular  intervals. 
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The  cavalier  and  his  companion  were  fearfully  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  occurrence.  They  doubted  not  the  foul 
fiend  was  before  them,  bodily,  in  the  form  of  this  poor 
maniac.  After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  he  cried,  ap- 
proaching them  fiercely — 

"  Ye  have  sold  me,  soul  and  body,  to  the  wicked  one. 
May  curses  long"  and  heavy  light  on  ye  I  The  coin  I  the 
coin  I  Oh,  that  accursed  thing  !  I  have  bought  thy  grave, 
stranger  ;  and  my  day  of  hope  is  past !" 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
such  deep  and  heart-rending  misery,  that  pity  arose,  in 
the  place  of  terror,  in  the  bosom  of  his  auditors.  Marian 
ventured  to  address  him,  hoping  she  might  assuage  or  dis- 
sipate the  fearful  hallucination  under  which  he  laboured. 

"  There  is  yet  hope  for  the  repenting  sinner.  The  hour 
of  life  is  the  hour  of  grace ;  for  that,  and  that  only,  is  life 
prolonged.  Turn  to  Him  from  whom  thou  hast  backslid- 
den, nor  add  unto  thy  crime  by  wilfully  rejecting  the  free 
offers  of  His  mercy." 

«  Mercy!  Life!"  Here  he  laughed  outright.  «  Hearest 
thou  not  my  tormentor  ?  Life  !  I  am  dead,  wench  ;  and 
my  grave  is  waiting  for  me,  dug  by  these  accursed  fingers. 
That  grave  I  digged  for  him  is  now  mine.  Unwittingly 
have  I  bought  it,  and  the  coin  is  in  his  purse!" 

It  seems  that  Steenie,  in  replacing  the  mysterious  coin, 
to  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  attached  such  im- 
portance, had  unthinkingly  added  it  to  the  common  hoard, 
and  in  this  manner  conveyed  it  to  the  stranger,  whose  grave 
was  bought  by  this  transfer,  and  nothing  could  shake  his 
belief  in  so  marvellous  a  conclusion. 

The  cavalier  attempted  to  comfort  him  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  delusion  subservient  to  the  removal  of  its  terrors, 
he  offered  to  restore  the  coin,  or  even  the  whole  of  what  he 
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had  received,  that  the  simple  grave-digger  might  be  certain 
he  had  it  in  possession. 

"  'Tis  needless  ;  the  token,  once  from  my  grasp,  and 
in  the  fingers  of  another  whose  grave  I  have  digged,  would 
never  change  my  doom  by  its  return.  Keep  what  thou  hast ; 
and  may  it  serve  thee  more  faithfully  than  it  hath  served 
me  !  But  remember, — let  me  say  it  while  my  senses  hold 
together,  for  I  feel  the  blast  coming  that  shall  scatter  them 
to  the  four  winds, — remember,  if  thou  part  therefrom,  as  I 
have  done,  to  some  doomed  one,  thou  goest  to  the  grave  in 
his  stead ;  but  a  charmed  life  as  long  as  'tis  thine.  Away  ! — 
leave  me ;  the  master  will  be  here  presently  for  his  own. 
Leave  me,  I  say !  for  when  the  fiend  cometh,  he'll  not 
tarry.  But  be  sure  you  make  fast  the  door,  lest  mischief 
happen,  should  I  get  abroad." 

"  Stephen  !"  said  Marian,  "slight  not  the  mercy  of  thy 
God,  nor  dishonour  his  name,  by  hearkening  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  enemy.  His  arm  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  ear 
heavy." 

"  I  know  it ; — but  when  the  fiend  came,  and  found  the 
house  swept  and  garnished,  did  he  not  take  unto  himself 
seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  was  not 
the  latter  end  of  that  man  worse  than  the  first?" 

"  Yet,"  said  Marian,  "  he  would  have  been  delivered  if 
he  had  cried  out  to  the  strong  man  armed  ?" 

Still  he  persisted  that  his  crime  was  unpardonable,  having 
relapsed  after  the  devil  was  cast  out.  During  the  present 
paroxysm,  it  was  in  vain  to  thwart  him  further ;  indeed 
their  stay  was  attended  with  some  hazard,  of  which,  it 
seems,  he  felt  aware,  inasmuch  as  he  drove  them  forth 
without  ceremony.  Availing  themselves  of  his  suggestion, 
they  bolted  the  door  on  the  outside,  thus  preventing  further 
mischief. 
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Here  was  a  perplexing  and  unforeseen  dilemma;  and 
how  to  dispose  of  the  cavalier,  a  question  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. At  present,  the  only  alternative  was  to  convey 
him  to  his  fellow-traveller,  Chisenhall,  who,  comfortably 
established  in  his  narrow  loft,  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
events  passing  so  near  him. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  they  heard  groans  and  cries  from 
the  unfortunate  victim,  enduring,  as  he  imagined,  the 
buffetings  of  his  tormentor. 

With  the  early  dawn,  Marian  again  sought  the  dwelling 
of  Gilgal  Snape.  She  earnestly  entreated  he  would  make 
all  speed  to  the  chapel, — again  exercising  his  peculiar  gift 
in  "  binding  the  strong  man  armed,"  or,  in  other  words, 
dispossessing  the  demoniac. 

The  benevolent  divine  instantly  accompanied  her.  Howls 
and  shrieks  accosted  him  as  he  ascended  the  stair. 

"  I  must  be  alone,"  said  he ;  (( earthly  witness  may  not 
be  nigh.  Strong  in  faith,  by  the  grace  that  is  given  me, 
I  doubt  not  that  this  also  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  thine 
unworthy  dust," — he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven ; — 
"  yet,  should  I  fail,  he  will  not  let  me  be  overcome,  nor 
fall  into  the  snare  of  the  wicked  one ;  for  I  know,  and  am 
assured,  that  this  trial  shall  turn  out  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  glory  !" 

Marian  left  him  at  the  entrance.  But,  with  the  minister's 
appearance,  the  agony  of  the  deluded  sufferer  seemed  to 
quicken  ;  as  if  the  sight  of  him,  who  was  the  herald  of 
mercy,  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  his  torments.  Marian 
was  fain  to  depart ;  her  ears  almost  stunned  with  the  cries 
and  howlings  of  the  demoniac.  She  withdrew  in  great 
agitation,  her  knees  almost  sinking  under  their  burden. 
She  reached  her  own  chamber,  where,  covering  her  face 

Q  2 
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with  both  hands,  she  wept  bitterly.  This  outburst  of  tears 
relieved  her,  though  still  suffering  from  recent  excitement. 
Her  former  resolutions  were  strengthened  by  the  terrible 
example  just  witnessed;  and  the  backsliding  impenitent  she 
regarded  as  a  watchlight  to  warn  her  from  the  rocks  whereon 
he  had  made  shipwreck. 

Some  hours  passed  on,  but  no  tidings  came  from  the 
"  abbey."  She  often  looked  out,  across  the  path,  and 
towards  the  stile  which  led  to  the  ruins  ;  but  all  was  un- 
disturbed. The  sun  shining  down,  bright  and  unclouded, 
— all  was  harmony  and  peace, — "  all,  save  the  spirit  of 
man,  was  divine," — all  fulfilling  their  Maker's  ordinances, 
and  his  behest. 

The  sun,  creeping  down  towards  the  dark  low  tower  of 
the  chapel,  saw  Marian  still  at  her  door,  gazing  out  anxiously 
for  intelligence.  She  beheld  a  figure  mounting  the  stile. 
It  was — she  could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  the  reverend, 
and  easily  recognised,  form  of  Gilgal  Snape.  She  ran  down 
the  path  to  meet  him ;  he  looked  more  sedate  than  usual, 
harassed  and  disquieted,  betraying  more  obviously  the 
approach  of  age  and  infirmities. 

"  Have  you  wrestled  with  the  adversary,  and  prevailed?" 
inquired  she,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  had  a  fearful  and  a  perilous  struggle.  The  fight 
was  long  ;  but,  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  I  have  prevailed." 

"  Has  the  backslider  been  brought  again  to  the  fold?" 

"  He  hath,  I  trust,  been  found  of  the  good  Shepherd ; 
and  he  now  sleepeth — in  Abraham's  bosom  !" 

"  Dead !  Hath  the  grave  so  soon  demanded  its  prey  ?" 

"  I  left  him  not  until  the  spirit  was  rendered  unto  Him 
who  gave  it.  He  entreated  me  sore  that  I  would  not  leave 
him  until  I  had  watched  his  dismissal  from  the  body." 
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"  Then  do  I  know  of  a  surety  that  the  evil  spirit  was  cast 
out,  and  the  lost  one  restored." 

"  There  was  joy  in  heaven  over  a  repentant  sinner  this 
day.  When  the  foe  was  vanquished,  his  spirit  came  again 
as  a  little  child,  and  the  leprosy  of  his  sin  was  healed. 
Verily,  the  evil  one,  ere  overthrown,  did  utter  many  strange 
words  touching  things  to  come,  and  our  present  perplexities. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  divination  within  him,  which 
did  prophesy.  Marian,"  continued  the  divine,  with  a  scru- 
tinising look,  "  he  did  tell  of  thy  dealing  with  our  enemies, 
and  that  thou  dost  even  now  nourish  and  conceal  those  of 
whom  we  are  in  search." 

"If  thine  enemy  hunger "   but  Marian   was  hastily 

interrupted  in  her  plea. 

"  But  of  the  secrets  which,  by  virtue  of  mine  office  and 
godly  vocation,  men  do  intrust  to  my  safe  keeping,  I  may 
not  use,  even  to  the  hurt  of  our  enemies,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  yet  buffeted  by  Satan  in  the  wilderness. 
Nevertheless  I  was  sore  troubled  that  thou,  even  thou, 
shouldest  harbour  and  abet  these  wicked  men,  who  have 
broken  the  covenant,  and  plucked  up  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom.  Truly,  I  wot  not  where  the  afflicted  church 
shall  find  succour,  when  her  foes  be  they  of  her  own 
household." 

"  I  knew  not  they  wervi  enemies  when  first  they  sought 
our  habitation.  They  had  eaten  and  drunken  at  our  board, 
and  the " 

"  These  sons  of  Belial  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  even 
the  chief  captain  of  the  king's  host.  I  would  not  accuse 
nor  blame  thee  rashly;  but,  verily,  thou  hast  not  judged 
wisely  in  this  matter,  for  now  must  they  depart,  inasmuch 
as  I  cannot  use,  even  to  the  advantage  of  our  just  cause, 
the  knowledge  I  have  gained ;  nor  wilt  thou  render  them 
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up,  I  trow ;  but  mark  me,  the  avenger  of  blood  is  behind 
them,  and  though  the  city  of  refuge  be  nigh,  they  shall 

not  escape ! There  be  other  marvels  this  wicked  one 

did  set  forth,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  searching  eye 
directed  to  the  maiden.  "  One  of  these  uncircumcised 
Philistines  did  woo  thee  for  his  bride.  What  answer  gavest 
thou  ?" 

"  Such  answer  as  becometh  one  who  seeketh  not  fellow- 
ship with  the  works  of  darkness." 

"  Tis  well. — Now  lead  me  to  this  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah, 
this  captain  of  the  king's  host ;  for  I  have  a  message  unto 
him  also." 

Following  the  astonished  and  trembling  maiden,  Gilgal, 
fraught  with  some  weighty  commission,  was  admitted  into 
the  temporary  concealment  of  the  fugitives.  It  was  a  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  loft,  above  one  of  the  out-buildings  ; 
the  roof  so  low  that  the  upright  figure  of  the  minister  could 
scarcely  be  sustained.  The  light  came  through  an  aperture 
in  the  roof,  shewing  the  guests  within,  seated,  and  enjoying 
a  frugal,  but  sufficient  repast. 

"I  am  one  of  few  words,"  said  the  divine,  "and  so  much 
the  rather,  as  that  I  now  stand  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
mies. What  sayest  thou,  Prince  Rupert,  the  persecutor  of 
God's  heritage,  who  didst  not  stay  thine  hand  from  the 
slaughter,  even  of  them  that  were  taken  captive  ?  What 
sayest  thou  that  the  word  should  not  go  forth  to  kill  and 
slay,  even  as  thou  didst  smite  and  not  spare,  but  didst  de- 
stroy utterly  them  who,  when  beleagured  by  thine  armies 
in  Bolton,  were  delivered  into  thine  hand?" 

"  Ha  !''  said  the  Prince  ;  "  thou  I — a  cockatrice,  to  betray 
me?  " 

"  She  hath  not  betrayed  thee.  Yonder  poor  and  afflicted 
sinner,  when  in  bondage  unto  Satan,  led  captive  by  him  at 
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his  will,  did  reveal  it  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  was  in 
him.  But  we  take  not  advantage  of  this  to  thine  hurt ;  we 
may  not  use  the  devil's  works  for  the  building  up  and  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  even  though  she  were  mightily  holpen 
thereby.  But  listen  :  thou  hast  wooed  this  maiden  to  be  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom.  In  the  dark  roll  of  destiny  it  is  written, 
— so  spake  the  unclean  spirit, — that  if  thou  shouldest  wed, 
a  son  springing  from  thy  loins  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
this  unhappy  realm.  He  shall  govern  the  people  righte- 
ously, every  one  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree, 
none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.  Surely  it  would  not  be  a 

vain  and  an  evil  thing  should  the  maiden  be Yet — 

this  is  my  temptation  I  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  May 
the  thought  and  the  folly  of  my  heart  be  forgiven  me!  No  ! 
proud  and  cruel  persecutor,  this  maiden  is  a  pearl  of  rare 
price  which  thou  shalt  not  win, — a  chosen  one  who  hath  had 
grace  given  unto  her  above  measure,  even  above  that 
vouchsafed  unto  me.  I  do  loathe  and  abhor  myself  for  the 
iniquity  of  my  heart,  and  the  unsubdued  carnality  of  my 
spirit." 

"  Your  highness  had  need  of  great  meekness  and  patience 
to  endure  this  grievous  outpouring,"  said  Chisenhall  to  the 
silent  and  bewildered  prince.  "  Shall  I  thrust  him  through 
and  make  sure  of  his  fidelity  ?'* 

((  Hurt  him  not  I"  said  his  highness  to  this  effectual  ad- 
monisher  unto  secrecy.  "  And  what  if  I  should  not  wed  ?" 
continued  he,  addressing  the  divine,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  tenderly  on  the  damsel. 

"  To  this  point,  too,  was  the  prophecy  accordant.  The 
sceptre  shall  nevertheless  be  given  to  one  of  thy  race ;  thy 
sister's  son  shall  carry  down  the  line  of  kings  to  this  people, 
and  the  Lord's  work  still  prosper.  Now,  daughter  of  many 
prayers, — for  I  have  yearned  over  thee  with  more  than  a 
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lather's  love, — choose  thee  without  constraint  this  day. 
Thou  nearest  the  words  of  this  prophecy  :  wilt  thou  be 
the  mother  of  kings,  or  the  lowly  and  despised  follower 
of  God's  heritage  ?" 

"  I  will  not  grasp  the  bubble  of  ambition.  It  bursts — 
a  hollow  vapour  when  possessed.  Let  me  choose  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt.  But  tempt  me  not  again,  for  my 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust — flesh  and  blood  shrink  from  the 
trial !" 

She  sobbed  aloud,  and  threw  herself  on  the  old  man's 
neck,  who  scarcely  refrained  from  joining  in  her  tears. 

"  Thou  hast  come  forth  as  gold  from  the  furnace, — thou 
hast  kept  the  faith,  and  holden  fast  thy  profession,"  said  the 
divine,  with  a  glance  of  triumph. 

Marian  held  out  her  hand  to  the  prince,  who  grasped  it 
with  fervour.  She  seemed  more  like  to  some  holy  and 
heavenward  thing  than  a  denizen  of  this  polluted  earth, — 
more  like  a  type  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  primi- 
tive church  than  a  disciple  of  our  own,  nurtured  in  the  lap 
of  carnal  security,  with  little  show  of  either  zeal  or  de- 
votion. 

"Your  highness  must  depart — but  whither?"  said  she, 
with  an  anxious  and  inquiring  glance  directed  to  the 
minister. 

"  Take  no  thought  for  their  safety ;  thy  constancy  hath 
earned  their  deliverance.  My  safe-conduct  will  carry  them 
unharmed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies;  but  let  them 
not  return.  It  is  at  their  own  peril  if  they  be  found  again 
harboured  in  this  vicinage,  and  their  blood  be  on  their  own 
heads !" 

They  departed,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  gallant 
Rupert  is  well  known.  He  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
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helped  him  to  retrieve  his  defeat  at  Newbury,  bringing  off' 
the  artillery  at  Dunnington  Castle,  in  the  very  face  of  his 
enemy.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  we  find  him  per- 
forming feats  of  extraordinary  valour;  but,  as  before,  his 
headlong  and  precipitate  fury  led  him  into  the  usual  error ; 
and  though  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  not  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  his  imprudence,  yet  a  little  more  caution  would 
have  altered  materially  the  results  of  that  memorable  con- 
flict. Harassed  and  dispirited,  he  threw  himself,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  into  Bristol,  intending  to  defend  it 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  even  here  his  constitutional  forti- 
tude and  valour  seemed  to  forsake  him, — a  poorer  defence 
was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the  whole  war,  and  the 
general  expectations  were  extremely  disappointed.  No 
sooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the  lines  by 
storm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the 
place  to  General  Fairfax.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  undertook  to  defend  it  for 
four  months,  if  no  mutiny  obliged  him  to  surrender  it. 
Charles,  who  was  forming  schemes  and  collecting  forces  for 
the  relief  of  the  city,  was  astonished  at  so  unexpected  an 
event,  which  was  little  less  fatal  to  his  cause  than  the  defeat 
at  Naseby.  Full  of  indignation,  he  instantly  recalled  all 
Prince  Rupert's  commissions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go 
beyond  sea.* 

Several  years  afterwards,  we  find  him  in  command  of  a 
squadron  of  ships,  entrusted  to  him  by  Charles  II.,  when  an 
exile  in  Normandy.  Admiral  Blake  received  orders  from 
the  parliament  to  pursue  him.  Rupert,  being  much  inferior 
in  force,  took  shelter  in  Kinsale,  and  escaping  thence,  fled 
towards  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Blake  pursued  and  chased 

*  Clarendon. 
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him  into  the  Tagus,  where  he  intended  to  attack  him. 
But  the  King  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which 
throughout  Europe  attended  the  royal  cause,  refused  Blake 
admission,  and  aided  the  prince  in  making  his  escape. 
Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  he  made  sail  towards  the  West  Indies ;  but  his  bro- 
ther, Prince  Maurice,  was  there  shipwrecked  in  a  hurricane. 
Everywhere  his  squadron  subsisted  by  privateering,  some- 
times on  English,  sometimes  on  Spanish  vessels.  Rupert 
at  last  returned  to  France,  where  he  disposed  of  the  rem- 
nants of  his  fleet,  together  with  his  prizes.* 

He  was  never  married  ;  peradventure  the  remembrance  of 
the  noble  and  heroic  maiden  marred  his  wiving;  he  cared 
not  for  the  presence  of  those  courtly  dames  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  though  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one.  By  one  of 
his  race  the  crown  of  these  realms  was  inherited ;  and  the 
same  line  is  yet  perpetuated  in  the  person  of  our  gracious 
monarch,  whom  God  preserve!  The  sister  of  Rupert, 
Princess  Sophia,  by  marriage  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
became  the  mother  of  George  I. ;  and  thus  was  that  singular 
prediction  of  the  supposed  demoniac  strangely  and  happily 
verified.  Of  Marian  little  remains  to  be  told ;  the  lives  of 
the  virtuous  and  well-doing  furnish  little  matter  for  the 
historian  ;  their  deeds  are  not  of  this  world  ;  the  bright  page 
of  their  history  is  unfolded  only  in  the  next. 

*  Hume. 
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